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PREFACE 


The interest of the present writer in the problem of this 
book is of long standing, but it dates in a special sense from 
the summer preceding the World War, when Professor 
Edward A. Ross suggested to the undersigned, then a grad¬ 
uate student at the University of Wisconsin, a study of the 
Social Psychology of Passive Resistance. The suggestion 
was adopted, and resulted in a dissertation which in¬ 
cluded several chapters of the present work. 

In the meantime the World War had begun in Europe, 
and later spread to America, introducing, in its course and 
consequences, new and startling aspects of this very an¬ 
cient yet perennial problem. These events of recent his¬ 
tory were so challenging that I was unable to dismiss the 
^subject, but continued my investigations from year to year 
until the original study has expanded into the present vol¬ 
ume, and in so doing has undergone a decided transfor- 

% 

• ^nation in both scope and emphasis. 

♦ I am thus indebted to Professor. Ross for calling mty at¬ 
tention to the need for ^serious sociological analysis of this 
problem, an<j I have been favoured with his counsel and en¬ 
couragement at many turns in the road. I count it an 
*honor to acknowledge the benefits received from his en¬ 
thusiastic support and extraordinary grasp of sociological 
subjects, btit I must myself shoulder responsibility for 
the jojpt of view and method of treatment which charac¬ 
terize the work as it*is now presented to the reader. 

In its present form, the study reflects a two fold evolu¬ 
tion, the one having taken place in the progress of objective 
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events in the world of affairs, the other in the changing 
point of view brought about in my own thought by the 
study of those facts. The requirements of space have ren¬ 
dered unavoidable an inadequate presentation of the ma¬ 
terials at several points, while one whole aspect of the 
subject, namely, the problem of war and peace in their 
wider international bearings, I have had to reserve en¬ 
tirely for treatment elsewhere. 

Credit to various authors and correspondents is given 
through foot-notes in the usual manner, but there remains 
a debt which is not fully met in that way. I have been 
favored with willing and valued assistance, in the form of 
correspondence or personal conference, from leading mem¬ 
bers of the historic peace sects in Canada, Australia, 
Great Britain, and the United States; from prominent 
conscientious objectors; from Chinese, Korean, and Indian ' 
students in several universities; from army officers and 
psychologists; and from religious and social workers of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association and other organisa¬ 
tions; also from many of my university colleagues and" 
personal friends* 


Clarence Marsh Case 



INTRODUCTION 


For centuries men slew their foes by jabbing holes in 
them—a slow and laborious process which they wearied 
of long before the enemy had been disposed of. The 
coming of gun-powder enabled one by pressing a trigger to 
throw a pellet of lead through the foeman at a considerable 
distance. Then arrived the machine-gun, which with the 
turning of a crank will hail deadly missiles upon the 
enemy. The crown of lethal efficiency, however, is the 
peppering of your enemy from the air with noiseless, in¬ 
visible death. In the war-after-the-next the two bellig¬ 
erents almost simultaneously will launch over the enemy 
territory a huge fleet of aeroplanes dropping containers of 
prison gas. After having done a workmanlike job, each 
<iffeet will return home to find its people blotted out. The 
crews of the air fleets will be the sole survivors of the first 
offensive. Thereafter they will never complain $f lack of 
telbow-room in their own country. 

* Governments, with machine-guns and bombing aero¬ 
planes in-stock, will Sot restrict themselves to muskets 
when they egnfront insurgents. So the frightful weapons 
which nations forge for oife another are bound to be 
wielded against disobedient minorities. More and more 
armed resistance to government is becoming an invitation 
to massacre. Naturally those who feel themselves wronged 
are pasting about for some less suicidal means of vindi¬ 
cating tjieir supposed rights. Hence, the old-fashioned 
method of passive resistance, practised for ages on a small 
scale by petty groups, is coming into favor. 

* • o* • 
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Disobedience without violence wins, if it wins, not so 
much by touching the conscience of the masters as by 
exciting the sympathy of disinterested onlookers. The 
spectacle of men suffering for a principle and not hitting 
back is a moving one. It obliges the power holders to 
condescend to explain, to justify themselves. The weak 
get a change of venue from the will of the stronger to the 
court of public opinion, perhaps of world opinion. 

This is the more important because in our time the 
number of spectators to appeal to has been enormously 
increased. Thanks to wireless and print and radio, every 
intelligent member of the human race can be brought to 
notice and comment on any big struggle between strong 
and weak in any part of the globe; so that the method of 
non-violent coercion , which this book sets forth, may have 
a future no man yet dreams of. 

Edward Alsworth Ross. 
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CHAPTER I 

NATURE AND SCOPE OF THE PROBLEM « 

T HE reader, observing our title-page, may wonder at 
the incongruity of the terms there found in com¬ 
pany. If it be a marvel to see the lion and the lamb 
lie down together, how much more dubious to behold them 
hooked into the same yoke and bending their necks in 
unison to the work of social pressure, under such thin 
verbal disguises as “non-violence” and “coercion”! Yet 
this extraordinary combination is not the outcome of a 
preconceived notion, but represents a working arrange¬ 
ment, to which the writer came naturally during the course 
^of a prolonged effort to find separately the working effici¬ 
ency of these two principles of human conduct, neither 
of which was found to function rightly alone. 

# The phrase “passive resistant” calls to mind with the 
average reader the image of certain peculiar people who re¬ 
fuse to figftt, yet cannot be hired to run away. Known 
in earlier times as “non-resistants” and “passive resist- 
ants,^ in the*years preceding dhe World War they came to 
"be merged under the wider and more popular term “paci¬ 
fist,” always disagreeable in sound, and fated soon to 
take on an equally odious meaning. As the emotional 
tension incident to a state of war increased, the still more 
highly colored epithet “slacker” became current among 
the people. At the same time government officials, having 
need of more exact and dispassionate phraseology, intro- 

3 
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duced the term “conscientious objector’’ to designate more 
exactly one phase of the movement. This apt phrase 
seems to have been coined by General Smuts, in South 
Africa, long before the World War . 1 

In the present work the phrase “not-violent resistance” 
is used as a more explicit synonym for the older term 
“passive resistance,” and the two expressions will be used 
throughout these pages as interchangeable terms. “Non- 
resistance,” on the other hand, is used to convey very 
nearly the same meaning, but is such a self-contradictory 
term that it will be avoided except where an extremely 
negative and submissive attitude is under discussion. In 
so far as “slackers” are concerned, it will very soon appear 
that those really deserving that odious name belong to a 
moral and social genus falling outside the scope of this 
study. 

As understood in this investigation, non-violent resist¬ 
ance is a principle of social action that has had a long 
and stormy history in the Western world, and during ^re¬ 
cent months it has shaken the Orient to its foundations^ 
especially in India. 

The war itself, along with the significant events just 
mention&l, has raised the problem of non-violent coercion ( 
to a position of extraordinary importance for human prog¬ 
ress. In all the history of mankind, as everybody knows, 
nothing approaching the recent holocaust of violence was 
ever seen before. Physical flight upon the grandest scale 
has now played its part on the world-stage. It saved the> 
freedom-loving nations from arrogant dominion, it over¬ 
turned the thrones of ancient, oppressive, and insolent 
autocracies, but left the problem of salvaging civilization 
itself to an impoverished and demoralized world. *Ifr thus 

i See “Speeches and Writings of M. K. Gandhi/’ Madras, 1919; 

p. 126. 
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becomes even more evident that the shortcomings of vio¬ 
lence are inherent, deep-rooted, and incurable; that it is 
as impotent to build enduring welfare as it is mighty for 
the destruction of those evil growths that obstruct the 
pathway of the positive good. 

At this juncture there are those who urge that the most 
fruitful principle of social action is complete now-resist¬ 
ance—the extreme negation and antithesis of warlike 
force. Thus one heard, during the earlier months of the 
war, about a so-called 4 ‘martyr-nation’’ as the one thing 
supremely needed to point the true way for the world to 
follow. In support of this idea an array of examples, pur¬ 
porting to demonstrate the efficacy of entire non-resistance, 
was brought forth from the mid-Victorian literature of the 
peace movement and the fancy of certain Utopian writers. 
But these anecdotes will be found to cover no more than 
the question of personal retaliation, leaving the tremen¬ 
dous problem of inter-group conflicts virtually untouched. 

# In such discussions one beholds the logical confusion 
wrought by the attempt to treat a highly complex prob¬ 
lem precisely as if it were a very simple one. Of course 
the question of war or peace is just as simple as the Golden 
Rule and the Sermon on the Mount, in the last 6 * analysis, 
wit when we attempt to apply it specifically to concrete 
situations «in the worldoof sinful men, many of whom are 
not actuated by unswerving good will, the problem be- 
comes^enormdusly complicate^. Buddha, Jesus, the Apos¬ 
tle Paul, and others are ranged in hostile array, or even 
quoted against'themselves, because there are really three 
questions ^wrapped up in this seemingly simple one. 

The three are distinct, but closely related. For ex¬ 
ample, if one may n$t justly defend himself against a foul 
personal w assault, does the same principle of conduct like¬ 
wise forbid him to become a participant in the resistance 
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of his social group against criminal disturbers of its safety 
and peace ? This involves questions about the moral legiti¬ 
macy of the magistrates and the constabulary which have 
occupied a large place in the history of passive, i. e., non¬ 
violent, resistance. Beyond this looms the stupendous 
problem of the aggressive and defensive activities of na¬ 
tional groups. This is, of course, the yet unsolved prob¬ 
lem of war and militarism—questions upon whose solu¬ 
tion the progress of man on this planet depends. Sum¬ 
ming up, we have then these three problems: (1) that 
of individual resistance, or personal retaliation; (2) that 
of intra-group resistance, or criminal justice; (3) that of 
inter-group resistance, which means international wars. 

More specifically stated, some of the questions now to be 
considered are: What have been the social antecedents 
and the significance of the individuals, and especially the 
groups, that have stood for the principles of non-violence? 
What inborn or acquired traits underlie it? What social 
heritages, attitudes, and conditions foster it? By what 
specific processes does it modify the behavior of the socia^ 
groups, such as sects, neighborhoods, or nations, within 
which it appears? More specifically, in just what ways 
has the practice and preaching of passive resistance modb 
fied the ideas, feelings, and actions of men as members if 
society, and what impress has it made upon public opinion, 
political and social institutions, and governmental policy? 
What light does it shed upqn the relative value of persua¬ 
sion, non-violent coercion, and violence, for the resistance 
of aggression, or the accomplishing of desired social ends? 
Finally, what logical and moral relation exists between 
passive resistance, as usually known, and non-violent coer¬ 
cion as described in our later chapters? r r 

These considerations possess tremendous importance for 
the present-day discussion of “preparedness” and related 
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questions, because there is a marked tendency for peace ad¬ 
vocates to assume that what is true of 'personal non-re¬ 
sistance is likewise true of group non-resistance, which 
does not necessarily follow. The result is that many true 
friends of peace are hanging back from the movement 
to enforce peace by means of world organization. This 
failure to rally to such a worthy cause is due, apparently, 
to their fear of the word “enforce,” and this fear, in turn, 
is rooted in the erroneous opinion, held by such friends 
of peace, that Christian non-resistance requires the rejec¬ 
tion of physical force under all circumstances in human 
affairs. Or, to put the same thing in another way, they 
seem to believe that the physical coercion exerted by an 
international fleet would be a case of war , which, as the 
writer holds, is not true, it being simply an extension of 
the police principle, i. e., the use of public force against 
the private violence of lawless nations. 

The consequence of this philosophy of absolute non-re- 
sisjance is to place its advocates in an almost purely nega¬ 
tive position in practice. Since they oppose all armament 
and every form of coercion they must take the negative on 
every definite proposition along the line of “preparedness.” 

% On the other hand, they do not support heartily, ^f at all, 
league to enforce peace. Their misconceived doctrine 
of Tion-resi^tance allows them no positive program what-' 
ever beyond the making of non-enforceable agreements be- 
, tween cations: Aside from sujh measures, which would be 
invaluable under world organization and a world police 
force, but which seem, in the light of recent European 
practice, distressingly futile otherwise, they can offer the 
nation nothing but submission to an invader, trusting ^o 
the bojfe that his ir^olence would be virtually disarmed 
by unresisting meekness. The laws gi group psychology 
operate squarely against the success of such an experiment, 
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even if there were the slightest prospect of the experiment’s 
being tried in the present stage of human development. 
The truth seems to be that the spirit of peace, like most 
good things, will become effective only through organiza¬ 
tion . 

It may be clear, from the above reflections, that the 
problem before us in this study is not a simple one, capable 
of being dismissed with a wave of the hand by extremists 
on either side. Enough has been said to indicate some of 
the lines of investigation along which the truth must be 
sought. Moreover, this is far from being an academic 
subject, at least since that fateful hour when the outbreak 
of the World War plunged the powers from their armed 
pacifism into a condition where militaristic activities and 
considerations, if not ideals, have held well-nigh un¬ 
hampered sway. In this emergency the passive resistant 
was rudely snatched from his obscurity and given, under 
his new name of “conscientious objector/’ a significant 
part in the great drama. We say significant because the 
passive resistant, no matter how inadequate or even in¬ 
glorious he may seem in his own private person, may pos¬ 
sibly represent a new social type, prophetic of a better 
social older j and at any rate he embodies a unique and 
challenging rule of conduct which must surely have so^e 
application to collective human life. 

The conscientious objectors, at the opening of the World 
War, fell into two groups, one which, the religious 
sectarian type, was more or less familiar and quite gener¬ 
ally trusted, even if little understood. The other was the 
non-religious objector, a new and problematical character 
in the public mind. Thus was presented a twofold prob¬ 
lem to the military authorities , a&d the situation was 
further complicated by a third factor known sts the pro- 
German element. The three were often confused by unin- 
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formed or reckless persons, which naturally rendered the 
public even less discriminating and tolerant than it might 
otherwise have been. Of these three types of objector, 
only the first-named possessed anything in the way of a 
historical background, and this was largely unknown to 
the government or even the more informed among the 
people at large. The chapters immediately following this 
are designed to afford a brief view of them in perspective, 
giving a picture which was not available to the general 
reader when the hand of destiny thrust them forth from 
their peaceful seclusion into the center of a world in tur¬ 
moil. 

In so doing we shall view the passive resistant first in 
the perspective of his drably picturesque history, then try 
to sketch his experiences during the World War, whose 
vast conscription net spared not even those quiet back¬ 
waters where the quaintest of the peace sectarians strove 
to maintain, undisturbed by an onrushing world, the 
pacific traditions of their ancient and simple faith. 

gThe plan of treatment pursued is, first, to trace, in the 
immediately following chapters, the origins and earlier his¬ 
tory of this extraordinary idea, and of the quaintly pictur- 
► e^flue sects which have given to it an organized expression. 
Nefct will follow certain interpretative chapters which seek 
to portray the logical difficulties, psychological basis, and 
practical effectiveness or futility of non-violent resistance. 
•Then the attempt will be ma<je to distinguish the older 
ifiovement from its more recent and strictly modern phase, 
and to show, finally, the bearing of this doctrine upon the 
great problems of modern democracy and social idealism, 
as expressed in the strike, the boycott, and non-cooperation 
as organized in India during the World War. 

The present study is not primarily a*product of the war, 
although it has been affected by the great conflict in many 
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ways, which was of course inevitable. But it was begun 
just before the war opened in Europe. The chapters as 
they stand reflect a twofold process of evolution, one be¬ 
ing that which occurred in the author’s thought as the 
subject was pursued from stage to stage; the other repre¬ 
senting a remarkable accumulation of objective facts and a 
consequent expansion in the scope of the subject, produced 
by the rapid progress of events since the summer of 1914. 

It is to be hoped that the time is ripe for an impartial ex¬ 
position of this subject. It was an inevitable accompani¬ 
ment of the destructive activities and perils of the war 
that impassioned thinking and speaking should become the 
order of the day. In all such heated discussions labeling 
with highly colored epithets comes to take the place of 
reasoning, and words of exact and impartial description 
find themselves thrust aside, as too colorless and feeble 
in times when every one is grasping for terms highly 
charged with strongest emotion. Few, if any, of those 
who lived through the World War have escaped some lapses 
into this tar-bucket method, to which all tongues are natur¬ 
ally heir. 

Now that the emotional unhingement necessarily entailed \ 
by the war, and the sedulous exploitation of that state ‘ 
mind by selfish reactionaries, have both begun to ^ss 
away, things begin to resume their true proportions in the 
perspective of the passing years. Under these circum¬ 
stances it may be profitableoto inquire concerning tlfe actual* 
social value of those peculiar social attitudes variously 
known as non-resistance, passive resistance, pacifism, and 
conscientious objection, on the one hand, and the strike, 
boycott, and non-cooperation and other forms of coercive 
social pressure upon the other. Many able, but inore or 
less partial and fragmentary, studies have been made of 
all these things by both their advocates and their enemies. 
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In the present study, we have endeavored to avoid both 
vilification and laudation, seeking simply to understand 
the principles and methods as they present themselves to 
view. In this lies the principal excuse for a book on this 
subject, the various aspects of which we have tried to grasp 
under the phrase, “non-violent coercion/’ Whether the 
conclusions here drawn are accepted or not, the reader is 
asked to regard the book as an honest effort to apply the 
scientific, inductive method in a philosophical spirit to a 
field of social phenomena not hitherto explored extensively 
in that objective, impartial way through which scientific 
thinking has attained to a real understanding of other 
fields of fact less intimately entwined with those human 
motives and prejudices which often blur for our eyes the 
true outlines of things as they are. 



CHAPTER II 


PHILOSOPHERS AND TEACHERS OF NON-VIOLENCE 

O NE way to approach this problem is to explore the 
ancient and Oriental world, in order, by means of 
an inductive study of the available facts, to ascer¬ 
tain whether we are dealing with a form of personal and 
social reaction common to humanity, or whether it is pe¬ 
culiar to civilized, European, and modern men of the 
Christian faith, as a glance at the list of sects that have 
figured in history would at first suggest. 

CONFUCIUS 

t 

At the time of Confucius (about 551-478 b. c.) China 
was in a state of disorder and political confusion brought 
about, apparently, by the contentions of feudalists princes 
whom 'the feeble imperial authority could not control., 
Confucius himself was a statesman by nature, and a pqfit- 
ical philosopher and exponent of practical ettycs merely by 
force of circumstances. In fact he devoted his life to 
an effort to realize a stable and efficient government bounded 
on sound and just political theory, and the failure to real¬ 
ize this aim became, as it were, his dying lament. Thus 
when the end of his life drew near he declared it “No intelli¬ 
gent monarch arises; there is not one in the empire that will 
make me his master. My time has ,£ome to die. K 1 t Since 

i“The Ethics of Confucius,” by Tozaburo Kudo, a thesis pre¬ 
sented to the faculty of Yale University for the degree of doctor of 
philosophy, 1904; p. XIX. 


12 
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the pfiilosopher had long been connected with the govern¬ 
ments of the several Chinese provinces, going “from state 
to state, and from court to court, faithfully teaching the 
principles of the ancient sagos, 771 the passage quoted may 
indicate regret over the close of his own absorbing political 
career as well as despair for the cause of good government 
at large. 

Confucius was nothing if not practical. Says Kudo: 
“He praises King Shun (2255-2205 b. c.) for attaining 
the Mean by getting the opinions of all his people, and by 
determining the Mean between their two extremes. 772 
This is probably the origin of the celebrated Confucian 
doctrines of virtue tempered with moderation; of “jin, 77 
that elusive blend of all the virtues, illuminated by learn¬ 
ing and circumscribed by “the rules of propriety. 77 8 
It is benevolent, just, manly, and vigorous, and always in¬ 
tensely practical—just the sort of conduct and character 
one ought to expect from one who could endorse King 
Ship's unique attempt to derive the golden median of 
conduct by the application of statistical method! 4 

But Confucianism had also its idealistic side, even if 
rather somber of hue. All the world knows that the Chi- 

• t nese sage formulated the Golden Rule in its negative form: 
‘^What you do not want done to yourself, do not do to 
others. 77 Bpt, though negative in form, it was probably 

i Kudo, op. cit.; p. xix. 

# 2 lUd* p. 13fl. 

3/&«?.; p. xxii. • 

4 The doctrine of the Mean also figures largely in Aristotle's Eth¬ 
ics, but it is with him “a balance of mind." See “The Moral Phi¬ 
losophy of Aristotle," by Walter M. Hatch and others; p. 274. The 
Chinese work entitled the “Doctrine of the Mean" was, apparently, 
written by a grandson of Confucius. See Kudo, op. cit.; p. xvi. 
It is nt>t meant to be inched here, however, that the Mean in the 
thought of *^Confucius was as mechanical ^s King Shun's above- 
quoted method would indicate. 
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intended by Confucius as a positive rule. Moreover, ac¬ 
cording to Dr. Kudo, 1 he counsels against the avenging 
of injuries received, and exhorts his hearers to assail their 
own wickedness rather than the wickedness of others . In¬ 
deed the pardoning of “small faults” is named as one of 
the duties of an officer of the government. So we may not 
only say, with Kudo, that “there is in general no vindic¬ 
tive spirit,” but may even attribute to Confucius a genial 
spirit, and an attitude of kindly forbearance. 

Nevertheless, the Reverend Master Kung 2 is not to be 
reckoned among the true passive resistants; neither as op¬ 
posing group violence, since he names a military equipment 
as the third requisite of government, 3 nor as against per¬ 
sonal retaliation, as appears most strikingly in his interest¬ 
ing encounter with Lao Tse, described as follows by Pro¬ 
fessor Legge: 4 “We have rejoiced in his enunciation of 
the golden rule; Lao Tse had advanced even beyond this 
in the field of morality, and said, ‘Return good for evil.’ 
Some of Confucius’ school heard the maxim, and, being 
puzzled by it, consulted the master. He also was puzzled, 
formed a syllogism in his mind about it, and replied, 
‘What then will you return for good? Recompense injury 
with justice, and return good for good.’ ” Dr. Kudo 
thinks it possible that Confucius is here using the wcrd 
“injury” to indicate “not trivial offenses,< but serious 
wrongs which a man cannot tolerate without demanding 
justice.” In the light of {.he teachings quoted abcve, this 
is not only possible, but probable. The same author adds 
that, “According to Choo He, ‘justice’ here means ‘fair- 

1 Ibid.; pp. 18-20. 

2 The Chinese title for Confucius. 

» Kudo, op cit.; p. xxix. v * 

* “The Religions of China/’ by James Legge, professor of the 
Chinese language and literature in the University of Oxford; pp. 
143-144. 
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ness in dealing with injury, without selfish motives”! 1 
Kudo thinks this has been unjustly interpreted by those 
who see in it merely the spirit of “eye for eye and tooth 
for tooth.” Professor Legge, also, finds it impossible to 
“ think that Confucius has any thought of vengeance when 
he used the term,” but he wishes that the sage “had risen 
to the height of the thought that was put before him.” 2 


Lao Tse 

Lao Tse, the founder of Taoism, was apparently a con¬ 
temporary of Confucius, although Taoism as a religious 
system did not exist until some time after the commence¬ 
ment of the Christian era, according to Professor Legge. 
Whether the two sages ever met or not is problematical, 
but the above described skirmish in the persons of their 
disciples brings out very forcibly the difference between 
their ethical systems. Lao Tse was a mystic, who finally 
withdrew from the world, while Confucius died in its 
midst. 8 The founder of Taoism drew his moral principles 
not, like those of Confucius, from the average opinion, 
practical situation, and social experience of men, 4 but by 
► iptuition, from a world of mystical contemplation supple¬ 
mented, however, by a very thoughtful observation of the 
processes o& nature. Professor Legge describes Taoism as 
“the style of action . . . proceeding from a mind in a 

1 Legge, op. tit.; pp. 143-144. • 

2 Kudo, op. cit.; pp. 19-20. 

a Kudo, op. tit.;* p. xxii. 

4 Some would deny to Confucius the title of religious teacher in 
any sense, but this view implies too narrow a conception of religion. 
Confucius really gathered together and expanded the ancient re¬ 
ligious tenets of the Cljjnese race, in which ancestor worship held 
a prominent place. His system was of course a “moral” system, in¬ 
asmuch as it was founded on the mores Sr customs, and this is 
what is meant by the “rules of propriety.” 
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state of calm repose . . . without bias of partiality,” and 
characterized by such principles that “humanity has a dis¬ 
tinguished place in the teachings.” Holding humility, as 
the one supreme thing, in his embrace, the sage, says Lao 
Tse, “is a pattern to the world. He is free from self¬ 
display, and so he shines; from self-assertion, and so he is 
distinguished; from boasting, and so his merit is acknowl¬ 
edged; from self-conceit, and his superiority is allowed. 
It is because he is thus free from striving that therefore no 
one can strive with him.” 1 This noble ethical program 
is founded by Lao Tse upon a law of universal compensa¬ 
tion, according to which “the incomplete becomes com¬ 
plete; the crooked becomes straight; the hollow becomes 
full; the worn becomes new; he who desires little gets 
much; he who desires much goes astray.” 2 

Humility is indeed the key-note of these sayings, but 
it rests upon a deeper, underlying current of serenity, 
which finds its unfailing fountainhead in an abiding sense 
of harmony with the purposes and processes of the world. 
He who has attained this exalted level of “non-assertioh,” 
thereby “complying with Heaven,” learns how to dimin¬ 
ish dail^y, yet mounts to that plane where “there is noth¬ 
ing that he cannot achieve.” “He assists,” says Lao T$p,<‘ 
“the ten thousand things in their natural development, 
but he does not venture to interfere.” 3 ' 

The characteristic expression of this imperturbable pla¬ 
cidity is highly significant*for the central probleitf of the* 
present essay. “He never tires,” says Dr. Carus, “preach¬ 
ing to act non-action . . . and he assures that through 
non-action everything can be accomplished.” 'This seem¬ 
ingly paradoxical conception impresses one even on 

1 Legge, op. cit.; 220-229. Italics are tW present wjiters. 

2 Ibid . o 

3 “The Tao-Teh-King,” Chap, lxiv, Transliteration of Dr. Carus. 
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acquaintance as being closely akin to the laissez-faire of the 
classical Anglo-French economists, and it is logically re¬ 
lated to that governmental philosophy of Herbert Spencer 
which was aptly dubbed 4 ‘administrative nihilism” by Hux¬ 
ley ; for Lao Tse, as we are told by his translator, 1 ‘ requests 
the government not to govern, but simply to administer. 
Rulers should not interfere with the natural development 
of their people, but practise non-acting, not-meddling, non¬ 
interference, or as the French call it, laisser faire, so 
that the people shall scarcely know that they have 
rulers.” 1 

It is hard to distinguish this principle of non-activity 
from the very similar philosophy of ascetic passivism which 
we shall frequently meet in the following history of non- 
resistance. With Leo Tse, however, it was no doctrine 
of defeat or submission, but represents a very real con¬ 
quest of the spirit, and that for several reasons. In the 
first place, he observes that “the ten thousand things, the 
gr^s as well as the trees, are while they live tender and 
stopple. When they die they are rigid and dry. Thus 
the hard and the strong are the companions of death. 
The tender and the delicate are the companions of life.” 

• * Twenty centuries later the Darwinian students of evolu¬ 
tion arrived at the same truth from another angle when 
they perceifed that it i§ the unadaptable, the highly spe¬ 
cialized, forms of life that become the chosen companions 
’ of deafh, while it is the immature, the unspecialized, the 
plastic and adaptable that are the companions of life. 
This, which thus far has been emphasized especially with 
regard to * organisms, and particularly to species, may 
prove ta be equally true of social groups, traditions, and 
institutions, including war and the more ruthless aspects 
of the sovereign political state, 
i Carus, op cit p. 19. 
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Lao Tse next reflects that “the world’s weakest over¬ 
comes the world’s hardest. Non-existence enters into the 
impenetrable. Thereby I comprehend of non-assertion the 
advantage, and of silence the lesson. There are few in 
the world who attain,” he sagely adds, “the advantage of 
non-assertion .” 1 This beneficent principle of non-action 
is not, however, pure inactivity. Dr. Carus finely char¬ 
acterizes it as “simply not acting a part; not doing things 
in an artificial way; it is not forcing the nature of 
things. ... It is, briefly, not ‘ non-action,’ but non-asser¬ 
tion .” 2 

It was out of this insight into the processes of nature, 
and this philosophic acquiescence in the ultimate outcome 
of things, that the non-resistance teaching of the Taoist 
school of ethics was horn. But, as one may easily perceive 
in all the sayings of its founder, and especially in the fol¬ 
lowing beautiful passage, it goes beyond mere non-resist¬ 
ance or any other purely negative doctrine. It becomes 
willing acquiescence—nay, more than that, an active co¬ 
operation with the more eternal aspects of existence wlfioh 
strongly recalls the Christian apostle’s expression, “work¬ 
ers together with God.” In the light of his impartial de¬ 
votion, fike many another who has thus learned to discount* 
the noisy strivings and contentions of men, Lao Tse is Re¬ 
warded with more than common Understanding of the ulti¬ 
mate futility of the accepted methods so unthinkingly em¬ 
ployed, as the following reveals: * * 

He who excels as a warrior is not warlike.. He who excels as 
a fighter is not wrathful. He who excels in conquering the 
enemy does not strive. He who excels in employing men is 
lowly. • g 

This is called the virtue of not-strivin^. This is galled utiliz- 

1 Ibid ., p 19. * 

2 Ibid.; 
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ing men's ability. This is called complying with heaven—since 
olden times the highest . 1 

If now we attempt a final estimate of the two great 
Chinese teachers, in order to grasp their relative importance 
for the purpose of the present study, it is evident, first, 
that Confucius may be taken as the typical juridical re¬ 
sistant of the noblest order. Scorning petty spitefulness 
and eschewing private vengeance, his retaliation is accord¬ 
ing to the forms of law and through the constituted au¬ 
thorities. Therefore he proposes to repay injury with 
justice. He leaves a margin for forbearance and appar¬ 
ently for forgiveness, but it is rather limited in scope, 
and he squarely repudiated Lao Tse's proposal to return 
good for evil. In this connection we may credit Confucius 
with the fact that he remained at his post in society, while 
Lao Tse fled into solitude, and in so doing discredited his 
own principles, in the eyes of all who are in search of a 
rule for the actual conduct of social life among men as 
thej are. 

• Yet, after all is said for the doctrine of the Mean, and 
of “ jin” as a sort of moral “reciprocity,” 2 there is some¬ 
thing disappointing about the answer of Confuc^is. His 
‘•teaching is purely of the earth, and it should not surprise 
on^ to find it “earthy” when placed alongside the mystical 
idealism of Lao Tse. Tlfe latter's teaching may be dubbed 
unpractical and visionary, especially by legalists like Con- 
•fucius^ut that is precisely the source of its value. It is 
the result, not of calculation, but of spiritual vision. Per¬ 
haps it was just this lack of moral vision that limited 
benevolencS, in the thought of Confucius, to “a virtue 
which the superior class of men exercises in relation to in- 

1 Ibid.; pw 132. The # passage quoted constitutes the whole of 

Chap, lxviii of the “Tao-Teh-King.” • 

2 Kudo, op. tit.; p. 211. 
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feriors,” and which led him to give the impression that “he 
did not mean to apply this to human beings in general, but 
rather to his own countrymen.” 1 Dr. Kudo, himself 
reared as a Japanese Confucianist, has given us an invalu¬ 
able key to the explanation of passive resistance when he 
says: “Confucius could not understand the height of 
benevolence beyond the human relations in society. His 
moral ideal was not ‘Be thou perfect as the Heavenly 
Father/ but ‘the superior man.’ ” 2 

It is not asserted that even Lao Tse himself had at¬ 
tained to this high spiritual conception in all clearness, 
but perhaps his teaching was more universal and more 
actively benevolent than that of Confucius simply because 
it was more idealistic, more “heavenly.” 

But, after all, Confucius, as already remarked, faced 
the whole social situation. For the individual he counseled 
kindness and the elimination of a vengeful spirit; in the 
magistrate and constabulary he pointed out the proper 
agencies of a just redressing of injuries; and the military 
establishment he held to be an essential element of 4l}e 
state. What would be Lao Tse’s conclusions on the last 
two points we can only surmise. He does not seem to 
have wVestled with those complex problems of political, 
practice which have proved such irreducible stumbling- 
blocks to passive resistants in all cucceeding ages. But on 
the question of the ethical quality of personal reaction to¬ 
ward injuries received he rpse above Confucius, and clearly, 
enunciated the power of meekness to conquer, of the true 
nobility of returning good for evil. The* net result of the 
Chinese philosophy is therefore a very clean and noble 
statement of the doctrine of non-resistance. But its supra- 
personal, or social, applications wer$ not worked'onfc, and 

1 Ibid.; p. 50. * 

2 Ibid.; p. 21. 
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no organized sect, devoted to its practice, arose. It exists, 
moreover, almost entirely as the isolated utterances of a 
single philosopher, Lao Tse; but the beauty and depth of 
his formulation of the ethical principle can hardly be sur¬ 
passed: “It is because he is thus free from striving that 
... no one can strive with him.” 1 

BUDDHA 

We have heard Lao Tse declare that “he who desires 
much goes astray,” and in this expression is seen his con¬ 
nection with the root idea of Buddhism. The Chinese 
mystic lived in the sixth century b. c., but his teachings 
were formulated in a religious system many centuries later. 
Gautama, the founder of Buddhism, is assigned to the 
fifth century, but his teaching is itself rooted in the much* 
more ancient Brahmanism. To trace out any possible 
reciprocal influence between the two teachers would in¬ 
voke historical and textual research entirely outside the 
raflge and powers of a study like the present one. The 
important point to notice is that the teachings of both had 
their root in a mystical attitude which repudiated desire. 
•Ifc is so well known that Hindu religion proceeds # by sup¬ 
pression of the impulses and ambitions of men that no 
detailed pro€>f is needed *here. Resigning by an act of the 
will “this pleasing anxious being” even while yet in the 
flesh, if seeks to sink and dissolve the individual conscious¬ 
ness in the measureless ocean of the Absolute Totality of 
Things. With this absolute surrender of the Egoistic con¬ 
sciousness there seems to come a strange attitude of im¬ 
partiality and lack of bias, which makes no exception even 

iLegge, oj>. ait.; p. 2fl. Dr. Cams renders it thus: “Because 
he strives not, no one in the world will stride with him” Op. ait.; 
p. 131. 
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in favor of one's own individual fortunes. 1 In so far as 
this takes place, there is an actual diminishing of the real 
volume of life at its very fountain-head; since, as Professor 
Perry aptly says, ‘‘ the mark of life is partiality for it¬ 
self," and the very drama of universal life is “the long 
struggle of interest against inertia and indifference." 2 
Yet along with this negative process in Buddhism there 
goes an expansion of mind and heart which expresses itself 
in a positive attitude of love toward all men, and some¬ 
times of all things. This twofold experience is well shown 
in the story of Prince Gautama, the Buddha, i. e., the “En¬ 
lightened One." 

Reared in the delicate luxury of his father’s court, and 
long shielded from every knowledge of human misery, 
when finally a sudden realization of the wretchedness and 
woe of the world beat like a devastating flood against his 
heart, he fled from his own fortune into the wilderness, and 
“directed his steps to the blessed Bodhi-tree beneath whose 
shade he should accomplish his search." 3 Here, £fter 
long tarrying and meditation, he attained Buddhahood,' or, 
in other words, became “Enlightened." The first mes¬ 
sage flowing from such an experience as this would possess 
an intrinsic interest in any case, but its importance fetf'* 
the present research is extraordinary. Says CaruS: 4 
“The Blessed One having attained'Buddhahood pronounced 
this solemn utterance: ‘Blissful is freedom from malice! 
Blissful is absence of lust and the loss of all pride that 

1 “The fifth meditation is the meditation on 7 serenity, in which 

you rise above love and hate, tyranny and oppression, wealth and 
want, and regard your own fate with impartial calmness and per¬ 
fect tranquillity/* Cf. “The Gospel of Buddha According to Old 
Records,** by Paul Carus, Chicago, 1904; p. 154. • r 

2 “The Moral Economy,” by Ralph Bart&i Perry; p. 10. 

8 Carus, op. cit.; p. ,29. 
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comes from the thought, “I am. M I have recognized the 
deepest truth, which is sublime and peace-giving, but diffi¬ 
cult to understand!’ ” In this remarkable revelation from 
out Gautama’s mystical illumination, we perceive an inti¬ 
mate connection between a peace-loving, peace-giving, non- 
resistance, on the one hand, and the mystical feeling of 
impersonal enlargement of soul upon the other. 1 It is 
emphasized here because it occurs again and again in the 
history of passive resistance, as following chapters will 
show. 

We thus see that Buddha’s first enlightened utter¬ 
ance was to sound the praises of that blissful state which 
enjoys “ freedom from malice. 19 As Warren says: “He 
was full of tact, and all his ways were ways of peace. . . . 
Anger had no place in his character . . . and it had 
equally none in his religio-philosophic system.” 2 His 
good will was “without measure toward all the world, 
above, below, around; unstinted, unmixed with any feeling 
of making distinctions or showing preferences.” 3 This 
karfdliness is a continuous flow of acts, and it extends to 
the animal kingdom, on the part of the teachers at least, 
as is to be seen in the “Story of the Goose-Killing Priest.” 4 
young priest, soon after his ordination, was Toitering 
wifh a companion on the river’s bank. As two wild geese 
came flying «by, the youltfi, in a spirit of banter, wantonly 
hurled a potsherd and wounded the fowl, then despatched 
• it. A Company of priests can^e running up and carried 
the offender before the Teacher. 

1 For discussions of mysticism see Jones, “Studies in Mystical 
Religion,” Chapter I, and “Spiritual Reformers in the 16tli and 
17th Centurie8 ,, ; also Royce, “The World and the Individual,” Vol. 
I, Chajfc W, Sec. vii. 

2 “Buddhigm in Transitions,” by Henry Clarke Warren, p. 1 j 
Vol. Ill of “Harvard Oriental Series.” • 

8 Carus, op. cit.; p. 65. 

♦ Warren, op. cit.; 433. 
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“Is it true?" asked the Teacher, “what they say, that you have 
taken life?" 

“Reverend Sir, it is true." 

“Priest, ... it was a very serious sin for you to take life 
after you had retired from the world under the dispensation of 
such a Buddha as I. A priest should always keep his hands and 
feet, and his voice under restraint." So saying, he pronounced 
this stanza: 

“Restrained of hand, restrained of foot, 

Restrained of voice, restrained in all, 

Reflective, calm, content alone, 

*T is he that is a priest in truth." 

Again, a certain priest having been killed by a snake, 
the matter was reported to the Blessed One, who said: 

“Surely now, O priests, that priest never suffused the four 
royal families of snakes with his friendliness. For if, 0 priests, 
that priest had suffused the four royal families of the snakes 
with his friendliness, that priest, 0 priests, would not have been 
killed by the bite of a snake." 1 r, 

Warren characterizes this as a “sublime state of friend¬ 
liness/ 9 but probably, as Aiken suggests, 2 this scrupulous 
regard for every form of life was the outgrowth of the Bud¬ 
dhist doctrine of transmigration of souls. The purpose 
underlying it is not absolutely unselfish. It apparently 
represents one of the works by which salvation is earned, 
for even Sakka, “the leader of the gods/’ is represented 
assaying: 

Myself I seek to keep subdued 
In interest of my future weal. 8 

Fantastic as many of the Buddhist legends and sayings 

1 Ibid.; p. 302. c 

2 “The Dhamma of Gotama the Buddha, and the GoCpel of Jesus 
the Christ.” by Charles Francis Aiken, Boston, 1900; p. 38. 

a Warren, op. cit.; p. 427. 
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are, there are many passages of striking beauty and deep 
insight. Nowhere is this more true than when we leave 
the doctrines of self-denial and restraint as abstract vir¬ 
tues, and observe how the Buddhist would react to injuries 
received. Aiken 1 says that the teaching of Gotama 2 on 
the forgiveness of injuries is clearly enunciated in the laws 
of Manu, which contain the earlier Brahmanistic teach¬ 
ings. It is there enjoined upon the ascetic that he “ pa¬ 
tiently bear hard words, let him not insult anybody, and 
let him not become anybody’s enemy for the sake of this 
(perishable) body. Against an angry man let him not 
in return show anger, let him bless when cursed, and let 
him not utter speech, devoid of truth, scattered at the 
seven gates.” 

This noble teaching, thus clearly present in ancient 
Brahmanism, was made still more explicit and prominent 
in Buddhism. Nowhere in literature, perhaps, can be found 
a finer picture of the really unassailable dignity and eleva¬ 
tion^ him who benignantly endures abusive speech than 
iif the following noble passage from Gautama’s career: 

“If a man foolishly does me wrong, I will return to him the 
^protection of my ungrudging love; the more evil comes from him, 
th^more good shall go from me; the fragrance of goodness 
always comes to me, and tl^e harmful air of evil goes to him.” 

A foolish man learning that Buddha observed the principle of 
^reat love which commends to retym good for evil, came and 
abused him. Buddha was silent, pitying his folly. The man 
having finished his abuse, Buddha asked him, saying: “Son, if a 
man declined* to accept a present made to him, to whom would 
it belong?” And he answered: “In that case it would belong to 
the mag who offered it.” “My son,” said Buddha, “you have 
railed at me* but I decline to accept your abuse, and request you 

iOp. oit.; p. 40. 

2 The Southern Hindu form for Gautama. 
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to keep it yourself. Will it not be a source of misery to you?” 
(While Buddha continued in similar strain, the man stood 
speechless before him, when the teacher added:) “A wicked 
man who reproaches a virtuous one is like one who looks up and 
spits at heaven; the spittle soils not the heaven, but comes back 
and defiles his own person. The slanderer is like one who flings 
dust at another when the wind is contrary; the dust does but 
return on him who threw it. The virtuous man cannot be hurt, 
and the misery that the other would inflict comes back on him¬ 
self.” The abuser went away ashamed, but he came again and 
took refuge in the Buddha, the Dharma, and the Sangho. 1 

This total elimination of anger is one of the cardinal 
principles of the Buddhist ethics, but the teaching is 
marred by an appeal to a process of spurious analysis, 
For example, chiding a priest for giving way to his temper, 
the Master asks: “Tell me what you are angry with! 
Are you angry with the hair of the head, or with the 
hair of the body, or with the nails, etc. . . . ? For a per¬ 
son who has made the above analysis, there is no hold for 
anger, any more than there is for a grain of mustard 
seed on the point of an awl, or for a painting in the sky.” 2 
The significance of this analytical process for the explana¬ 
tion of passive resistance, and especially of non-resistance; 
will be discussed in connection with Stoicism, but its nfcre 
ancient origin should be noted at this point." 

It is to this problem of personal retaliation that Bud¬ 
dhism, which Aiken calta “one of the gentlest of relig¬ 
ions,” 8 makes it most positive contribution. We may even 
regard it as the rudiments of a social psychology of passive 
resistance. In the first place, it should be observed that 

1 Carus, op. cit.; 140-140. The expression would seen to mean 
“took refuge in the Enlightened One, the Uoctrinal system, and the 
brotherhood of disci pics.* * 

2 Warren, op. cit.; p. 159. 

8 Op. cit.; p. 106. 
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this phase of the Buddhist doctrine is founded on empirical 
study; for “the Blessed One observed the ways of society 
and noticed how much misery came from malignity and 
foolish offences done only to gratify vanity and self-seek¬ 
ing pride. ” 1 To this is added the further observation that 
“the whole world dreads violence.” 1 Seeking a remedy 
for this dread destructive force which lurks in the bosom 
of society, the sage arrives at a positive principle: “By 
love alone can we conquer evil.” 2 Then, advancing a long 
stride in his psychological analysis, he enunciates a law 
of human social interaction: “'Say no harsh words to thy 
neighbor. He will reply to thee in the same tone.” 3 

In the beautiful story of Prince Dirghayu this principle 
is applied. King Brahmadatta, having conquered, driven 
into exile, and finally hunted to death King Dirgheti and 
his queen, lived in constant terror of the anticipated venge¬ 
ance of their son, Prince Dirghayu, who had escaped. 
In the course of events, the prince came into the employ 
of tffe murderer of his parents, and was chosen to serve 
hifii as personal attendant. One day, while on the hunt, 
the tired king fell asleep with his head in the lap of the 
prince. The latter drew his sword to avenge his parents, 
wten the parting words of his murdered father rang in 
his ears: “Not by hatred is hatred appeased. Hatred is 
appeased only by not-hatred.” The prince stayed his 
hand and sheathed his sword, but when the king awoke 
lie again brandished his sword ever the latter’s prostrate 
form, at the same time disclosing his own identity. As 
the king begged piteously for his life, “Dirghayu said 
without bitterness or ill-will, ‘How can I grant you your 
life, O^king, since my life is endangered by you? It is 
you, 0 king, who must grant me my life.’ 

i Cams, op. tit.; 145. 

* Aiken, op. cit quoting Lillie. 

8 Carus^/btd. 
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“And the king said: ‘Well, my dear Dirghayu, 
then grant me my life, and I will grant you your 
life. 9 991 

When they had sworn cessation of hostility, the king 
asked for the interpretation of King Dirgheti’s dying 
injunction ,* whereupon the prince explained the same as fol¬ 
lows : ‘ ‘ When he said, ‘ Not by hatred is ha»tred appeased; 
hatred is appeased by not-hatred/ he meant this: You 
have killed my father and mother, 0 king. If I should 
deprive you of life, then your partisans would deprive me 
of life; my partisans again would deprive those of life. 
Thus by hatred, hatred would not be appeased. But now, 
O king, you have granted me my life, and I have granted 
you your life, thus by not-hatred has hatred been ap¬ 
peased !” 2 And so, the Blessed One declares, “This is 
an eternal law.” 3 

With this teaching on personal retaliation and non-re¬ 
sistance, the positive contribution of Buddhism to a theory 
of passive resistance is ended. When confronted by 
“Simha, the general,” with a very definite query, fhe 
Teacher committed himself explicitly against the literal 
application of his principle to both magistracy and war. 
Simha said: “ ‘I am a soldier, O Blessed One, and ftm 
appointed by the king to enforce his laws and to wage his 
Wars. Does the Tathagata who* teaches kindness without 
end and compassion for all sufferers, permit the punish¬ 
ment of the criminal? And further does the tathagata 
teach the doctrine of a complete self-surrender, so that I 
should suffer the evil-doer to do what he pleases and 
yield submission to him who threatens to take by violence 
what is my own? Does the Tathagata 4 teach the doctrine 

„ o * 

iCarus, op. ctt.; p. 93. * 

2 Ibid.; pp. 93-94. ** 

8/6td.; p. 87. 

♦ I. e., the Perfect One. 
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that all strife, including such warfare as is waged for a 
righteous cause, should be forbidden V 9 

The reply of Buddha is equally definite, and is con¬ 
tained in a very elevated passage, but it will best serve 
the present purpose to condense it considerably, yet fol¬ 
lowing very closely the language of the “Translations.” 1 
Point by point, the answer is: 

He who deserves punishment must be punished, and this con¬ 
flicts in no way with the injunction concerning universal love 
and kindness. The criminal is not punished through the ill-will 
of the judges, but on account of his own evil-doing. The evil¬ 
doer’s own acts have brought upon him the injury that the exe¬ 
cutor of the law inflicts, and the magistrate, in punishing, shall 
not harbor hatred in his breast. 

All warfare is lamentable, but the Tathagata does not teach 
that those who go to war in a righteous cause, after having ex¬ 
hausted all means to preserve the peace, are blameworthy. He 
must be blamed who is the cause of war. The successful general 
is he* who, moderating himself and extinguishing all hatred from 
hi« 'heart, lifts up his down-trodden foe and offers him peace 
and brotherhood. Struggle then, O general, courageously; and 
fight your battles vigorously, but be a soldier of truth and the 
^Tathagata will bless you. • 

’{he Tathagata teaches a complete surrender of self, but he 
does not teach a surrender of anything to those powers that are 
evil, be they men or gods or the elements of nature. Struggle 
there must be,*for all life is a struggle of some kind. But he 
’that struggles should look to it lest*he struggle in the interest of 

self against truth and righteousness. 

• 

It thus appears that the Hindu philosophy, like the 
Chinese, does not extend the principle of non-resistance 
to group*relations . 1^ however, greatly elaborates the per¬ 

sonal rendering of good for evil, enunciated by Lao Tse. 
But no organized movement arose to bear witness to the 

i Ibid. : pp. 126-129. • 

-• • 
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doctrine. This was doubtless due to several causes. The 
social constitution had not advanced to that point where 
voluntary organization for social purposes is desired or 
tolerated; being purely personal, the beliefs outlined above 
caused no embarrassment to the political authorities, hence 
persecutions did not arise to weld together those who 
held non-resistance beliefs; and, finally, the sects of India 
have always been ascetic and individualistic rather than 
ethical and social. Oman devotes the equivalent of four 
or five chapters to his discussion of “ Hindu Ascetic Sects 
and their Subdivisions.” His account yields no trace 
of any organized movement for passive resistance. In 
another connection, after describing the motives that sup¬ 
port the terrible self-mortifications practised by these 
ascetics, he concludes that “it is as clear as day that these 
motives have no conscious or unconscious relation to 
ethics.” 1 This we may accept with reference to social 
ethics at least. 


ZOROASTER 

Zoroastrianism, like Buddhism and Confucianism, arisen 
in the mists of antiquity. Miraculous power and p$s- 
ervation from harm are ascribed in the Pahlavi texts 2 
to the child Zaratust. His “compassionate disposition” is 
emphasized, and illustrated by his kindnehs and mercy, 
toward those in distress, fioth men 3 and beasts. 4 But no 

t 

1 “The Mystics, Ascetics, and Saint9 of India/' John Campbell 

Oman; pp. 291 IT. « 

2 Translated by E. W. West in “Marvels of Zoroastrianism/' 
being Vol. XLV1I of “Sacred Books of the East/' « 

* Ibid.; p. 152. • 

* Ibid.; p. 153. ♦ 
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trace of non-resistance to hostile aggression appears. On 
the contrary, a quaint legend records his contest with 
Duresrobo, one of the “Karaps, or priests of those times / 91 
The latter said, “ ‘I will utterly destroy thee/ . . . Zara- 
tust spoke interruptingly thus: ‘With complete mind¬ 
fulness I will look upon thee with both eyes, and will 
utterly destroy thee/ And, for a long time, they con¬ 
stantly looked, one at the other, with unshrinking gaze/' 
Duresrobo, finally cowed, rode away, but 4 ‘ when he had 
gone a little way, he fell off the horse, through severe 
distress and died/’ 2 This naive account is interesting 
because it shows that the Zoroastrian ideal of character 
was capable of a very vigorous resistance, albeit by quite 
unconventional methods. 

It is the more worth while to note, as above, the negative 
contribution of Zoroastrianism to the present sketch, be¬ 
cause we find that a historian of its modern representatives, 
the Parsees of India, 3 has found it necessary to say that 
“thSre is no objection whatever to a Parsi embracing the 
pfo'fession of a soldier on religious grounds, as has been 
erroneously supposed by some European writers/’ He 
then shows at some length that it is because of cer^in eco- 
\#mic conditions that the Parsees have been, before the 
time when he wrote, 4 almost without a representative in 
the English*army of India, and that no non-resistance 
principle or lack of fighting spirit can account for their 
* seeming aversion to a military career. These, and the 
preceding considerations, would seem to eliminate Zoro¬ 
astrianism from the list of passive resistance systems. 

1 Ibid.; p. x. 

2 Ibid.; # pp. 150-151. 

sDo&bhai Framji Karaka, “History of the Parsis”; Vol. I, 

p. 101. 

* In 1905. 
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MOHAMMED 

The religion of Mohammed is at the farthest remove 
from the principle now under consideration. It was at 
the head of a victorious army that the prophet forced the 
adhesion of the Arab chiefs. Known as the religion of the 
sword, it has been the scourge and terror of nations, as 
might well be expected of a faith which teaches that those 
who die fighting for the sacred cause shall enjoy the de¬ 
lights of paradise, “content with their past endeavors.” 1 

That these “endeavors” are expected to be far from 
pacifistic is shown by the fact that there are pages in the 
Koran that fairly ring with “calls to battle,” as appears 
in the following: 

Prescribed for you is fighting, but it is hateful to you. Yet 
peradventure ye hate a thing that is good for you. . . . God 
knows, and ye,—ye do not know! . . . Fight then in God’s 
way . . . with those who fight with: you, but transgress not. . . . 
Kill them wherever ye find them, . . . for all sacred things de¬ 
mand retaliation, and whoso transgresses against you, transgress 
against him like as he transgressed against you. . . . But if they 
desist, then, verily, God is forgiving and merciful ... let there 
be no Jtostility save against the unjust. [For] whoso kills a 
soul, unless it be for another soul or for violence in the landf it 

is as though he had killed men altogether. 2 

r • 

THE STOICS 

The martial spirit of the Greeks and the Romans would, 
forbid us to expect to find in their reigning philosophy 
any doctrine of passive resistance. Plato assigns to the 
warrior class a place of honor in his picture of the ideal 
state, 8 they being only second to the philosophers. More- 

t 

1 Robinson, “An Introduction to the History of Western Ehirope”; 
p. 70. 

2 See “Selections from the Qur’an” (Koran) ; in Ideas That Have 
Influenced Civilization” by Oliver J. Thatcher; Vol. IV. 

a See “The Republic” of Plato. « t 
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over, it will be recalled that Socrates, in his criticism of 
music, values most highly the strains of courage and 
temperance. “I want to have one warlike, which will 
sound the word or note which a brave man utters in the 
hour of danger and stern resolve, or when his cause is 
failing, and he is going to wounds or death . . . and an¬ 
other to be used by him in times of peace and freedom 
of action. . . . These two strains I ask you to leave.” 1 
Socrates thus makes provision for war and for a special¬ 
ized warrior class, in his social division of labor. Never¬ 
theless, Socrates himself pursued the tactics of a typical 
passive resistant, inasmuch as he spent his life resisting, 
solely by intellectual and moral means, the traditional be¬ 
liefs and institutions of his day, and when condemned to 
drink the poison hemlock he scorned either to resist by 
violence or to flee into exile. In his noble defense 2 he 
enunciated many of the cardinal truths that underlie the 
policy of passive resistance. Referring to his accusers, he 
say£, “Meletus and Anytus will not injure me; they can- 
nbt; for it is not in the nature of things that a bad man 
should injure a better than himself. I do not deny that 
he may, perhaps, kill him, or drive him into exile, or de- 
% piive him of civil rights; and he may imagine, and others 
may imagine, that he is doing him a great injury: but I 
do not agre£ with him/* 3 

Aristotle, in the “Nicomachean Ethics,” 4 proposes to 
* regulate rather than eliminate Vthe temper,'’ holding that 
“the man who is # deficient in a proper feeling of anger is a 
•land of impassive person, and his mental state [may be 

i “The Republic”; Book III. Quoted by Perry in “The Moral 
Economy”*; p. 203. 

2Se# the “Apology” of Plato. 1 

3 Ibid.; Section 31. 

* Translated by Walter M. Hatchr and 'others in “The Moral 
Philosophy of Aristotle.” Page references are to this work. 
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classed as] impassivity.” Nevertheless, he adds, “we in¬ 
cline to regard the excess of anger as more widely opposed 
to the virtuous ideal than its defect. Excess is more gener¬ 
ally prevalent; it is more characteristic of human nature to 
avenge oneself rather than to forgive. Again, in the inter¬ 
course of life, ill-tempered men are worse than the easy¬ 
going. 1 In the case of an act of wrong; to suffer the wrong 
is to fall short of the due proportion, while to commit the 
wrong is to go beyond it. 2 Still it is a worse evil to do 
a wrong than to suffer one. 8 But he is far from count¬ 
ing anger an evil in itself as do the Taoists, Buddhists, and 
Stoics; for Aristotle concludes that “a state of mind in 
virtue of which, when we are angry, we are angry only 
against persons, and on occasions when our anger is right 
and shown in a proper manner, and justified by all the 
circumstances”—that such a state of mind is “equable, 
and in harmony with its surroundings,” and “praise¬ 
worthy.” 4 

On the whole, the attitude of Greek thought would sup¬ 
port a vigorous use of force on the part of the individual, 
the constabulary, and the state in its military capacity, 
provide^ all these forms of resistance are tempered by law 
and justice. <■* 

It is in Stoicism alone that there appears any clear note 
of passive resistance philosophy among the' Greeks and 
Romans. Therefore it is of considerable significance to 
note that the Greco-Rom&n system of thought !>y that 
name was founded and developed, in the main, by repre¬ 
sentatives or descendants of “the Hellenistic mixed races 
of the Orient.” 5 The prevalence in both Oriental and 

1 Hid.; p. 225. * t 

2 Ibid.; p. 275. * 

8 Ibid.; p. 298. 

* Ibid.; p. 225. 

» Windelband, “A History of Philosophy”^ p. 162. 
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Stoic philosophy of the habit of pseudo-analysis, as a sup¬ 
port for passivity, has already been noted. The following 
passage from the Roman Stoa might have been uttered, 
without the change of a syllable, on the banks of the 
Ganges: ‘ 4 What is the body? It is a complex of skin, 
bones, hair, blood, and other nastiness/' “Just consider 
sensibly what the body is,” says the Stoic. “Put it upon 
the dissecting-table, or regard it as it will be in the charnel- 
house, and see how all your false opinions, your vices, will 
wuther up at once.” 1 

Bigg has pointed out very convincingly the essential 
fallacy and weakness of this logical process. “It leaves 
out the one thing which is important, the relation of flesh 
to emotion, and of both to intelligence; in a word it leaves 
out the living personality. And therefore it really leaves 
out morality, at any rate it deprives morality of any rea¬ 
sonable basis. For what true fellowship can there be in 
a world of thinking corpses ? ” 2 

Btit the above criticism might easily be taken so radi¬ 
cally as to do injustice to Stoicism. Windelband 3 has 
shown that the Stoic possessed the high ideal of a universal 
society in which “gods and men together form oje great 
^rational living structure, in which every individual is a 
necessary member.” But it must be admitted that this 
was a very '‘high-flying*idealism,” which failed to coin¬ 
cide with any existing national state. 4 Yet a vigorous 
"sense of duty led the Stoic to recognize his obligations as a 
citizen of the actual world, sadly devitalized and emaciated 

i Quoted by Charles Bigg in his Introduction to “The Meditations 
of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, translated by John Jackson.” See 
pp. 40-41. 

# 

3 Op. cit.,% pp. 173*176. 

♦ With Cicero, “the Stoic universal *tate”*. . . takes on the out* 
lines of the “Roman Empire.” Windelband; p. 177. 
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though it appeared in the light of his drastic analysis. 
We find that Seneca urged the duty of cooperation with 
the state, not only in seeking the honorable offices, but 
in performing the humblest duties of the citizens. 1 
Epictetus exclaims: “ ‘What then! (some one will say), 
do you philosophers teach us a contempt of kings V By 
no means. Which of us teaches any one to contend with 
them about things of which they have the command 1” 2 
And again he is very explicit: ‘ ‘ Let no wise man estrange 

himself from the government of the state; for it is both 
wicked to withdraw from being useful to the needy, and 
cowardly to give way to the worthless. For it is foolish 
to choose rather to be governed ill than to govern well. ’ ’ 3 

The tone of this last passage, however, illustrates the 
truth of Windelband’s statement that, in the Stoic’s view, 
“the wise man, in the self-sufficiency of his virtue, needs 
the state as little as he needs any other society. ’ 9 4 But, 
rather than submit to be misruled by non-virtuous fools, 
we see that Epictetus urges upon the wise and virtuous 
the duty of ruling themselves, and assisting others to & do 
so. Thus, while Roman Stoicism preached for the indi¬ 
vidual ( a negative and decidedly passive attitude, as we 
shall see, it formulated no doctrine of non-resistance, i&s 
applied to constabulary or military affairs. Its non-re¬ 
sistance, like that of Lao Tse and Gautama, ^Vas distinctly 
personal, applying only to the relations of. man to man 
in private life. * 

As formulated by Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius, the 
one a poor, old, crippled slave, the other an idolized em- 

1 “The Creed of Lucius Annaeus Seneca,” by Virginia Beauchamp; 
p. 30. 

2 “The Works of Epictetus,” translated by Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson; Vol. I, p. 97. 

s Ibid.; Vol. II, p. 274. ‘ 

4 Op. cit.; p. 173. 
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peror on the throne of the world, the ethics of Stoicism 
is transcendently noble, yet tinged with incurable sadness. 
It is easy to see how a poor slave, whose crippled body an 
outrageous fortune had reduced to bondage, should find 
a refuge for his unconquerable spirit in the denial of the 
essential worth of all the things held dear by a world of 
masters. But it would be easy to ascribe too much impor¬ 
tance to these outward circumstances of Epictetus's life. 
For even Marcus Aurelius, whom fortune had so prodi¬ 
gally favored that he had to admonish himself to “take 
heed lest the purple stain the soul," pictures life and duty 
in precisely similar perspective and proportions. 

Epictetus 1 emphasizes in numberless ways the thought 
that man's estimates and emotions are the essence of his 
misfortunes. To one who groans, “I have lost my coat," 
the answer is “Ay, because you had a coat." “Has your 
neighbor indeed stolen your goods? What then, are you 
a piece of furniture?" It is the view we take of these 
thidfes that affronts us, and not the outward happening. 
“•Vfaien, therefore, any one provokes you, be assured that 
it is your own opinion which provokes you*" The lordly 
will is thus made the master of life, and, enthroning it 
*i*this way, Epictetus actually practised what he taught, 
and went to exile, fetters, and death, “smiling, and cheer¬ 
ful, and serdhe." But ft is a victory won by a sweeping 
relinquishment of territory. Since one is to become un¬ 
conquerable by entering into no combat in which it is 
not in his power to conquer, 2 the range of his striving is 
limited, in the last analysis, to mastering his own sub¬ 
jective stafes. Discounting, as external to the rational 
self and # therefore insignificant, wealth, reputation, wife, 
friends, clyldren,—in* short, all that other men have by 

1 Higginson, op. cit. • 

2 Ibid.; Vol. II, p. 223. 
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universal assent agreed to call good,—the Stoic, says Epic¬ 
tetus, should ‘ 4 contemplate death, change, torture, exile.” 1 
It is thus that the kindly, yet proud-spirited, philosopher- 
slave made his last stand. It is the Fabian strategy of 
victory through planful and dignified retreat, applied to 
the moral life. This is one of those traits that have ren¬ 
dered passive resistants so baffling to oppressors of all ages. 
They leave the violent and bloody man to batter down 
laboriously the empty fortresses from which the soul has 
quietly withdrawn. Hence Bigg rightly says that Stoi¬ 
cism “is indeed a theory of tyrannicide.” 2 It leaves the 
would-be oppressor to defeat his own ends by an impotent 
beating of the air. 

But even Stoic endurance has its limits, and so Epic¬ 
tetus reminds his disciples to “remember the principal 
thing—that the door is open.” That door is suicide, and 
here we note another striking similarity between the Stoic 
and Buddhist philosophies. Both tended to end in self- 
destruction, in voluntary abandonment of the dismantled 
wreck of personal existence. Buddha had to exhort liis 
priests, whose good qualities were such a cause of wel¬ 
fare to f men, to endure the flesh for the sake of the un¬ 
enlightened. Thus “the Blessed One . . . out of com¬ 
passion for men, laid down this precept: ‘Priests, let no 
one destroy himself, and whosoever would destroy himself, 
let him be dealt with according to law/ ” So now we 
find Epictetus taking comfort in the thought that through 
that same door of self-destruction he might enter at need 
“an abode open to all, and put off my last garment, this 
poor body of mine; beyond this no one has any power over 
me.” The last clause indicates clearly that it is rgally a 

1 Ibid.; p. 114. 

2 Introduction to Jackson’o “Meditations of Marcus Aurelius'*; 
p. 47. 
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phase of resistance, the last bitter paradox of complete 
non-resistance—“but if you stay, do not complain.” 1 

The thought of Epictetus, as has been shown, dwells 
much on what we may call the impersonal assaults of for¬ 
tune, although the question of the proper reaction toward 
personal affronts is not neglected. Marcus Aurelius, how¬ 
ever, develops this aspect more fully. In his “ Medita¬ 
tions/ ’ rightly called one of the fairest flowers of pagan 
thought, he reminds himself that “earthly existence yields 
but one harvest, holiness of character and altruism of 
action/’ Condensing and combining various passages in 
his “Meditations ,’ 9 and others from the writings of Epic¬ 
tetus, we obtain the following principles of passive resist¬ 
ance, applying to cases “when thy neighbor sins against 
thee”: 

(1) One’s first reflection, says Marcus Aurelius, should 
be: “With what conception of Good and Evil did he com¬ 
mit this sin ? When this is clear to thee, astonishment and 
anger will give place to pity.” Or, as Epictetus puts it, 
“Tou will meekly bear” with the reviler, for “you will 
say upon every occasion, 4 It seemed so to him.’ ” 

(2) Next one should -reflect, with Epictetus, upon his 
ovfti human nature and its appropriate expression. “If 
you are considering yourself a wolf, then . . . bite again.” 
But, examining yourself as a man, notice your equipment. 

‘ 4 See what faculties you have brought into the world with 
you. Are they fitted for ferocity? for revenge?” 

(3) Passing fr§m bodily equipment to moral constitu¬ 
tion, before going to the attack “remember,” continues 
Epictetus, “to say first to yourself that you are constituted 
gen tie, # and that by doing nothing violent, you will live 
without the* need of ftpentance, and irreproachable.” 

(4) Advancing, now, with Marcus ’Aurelius, to more 
1 Higginson, op. cit.; p. 80. 
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positive principles: * ‘Reflect that kindness is invincible, 
provided only it be genuine”; then, in utmost good will, 
and carefully avoiding every trace of irony, self-right¬ 
eousness, or rebuke, meekly admonish the sinner, and “do 
thy utmost by persuasion” to show him the irrationality of 
his action and its harmful effects on his own life. 

(5) Now, continues Marcus Aurelius, “Should one inter¬ 
pose with main force, take refuge in equanimity and tran¬ 
quillity, and turn this obstacle into an occasion for the 
exercise of another virtue.” 

(6) Finally, says Marcus Aurelius, one should solace him¬ 
self with the following reflections: “First, thy goal was 
not the impossible, [but] simply the putting forth of such 
an effort. And this end thou hast attained.” Second, re¬ 
member always “that indignation is not a form of courage 
. . . but that meekness and gentleness are more human 
• . . more manly, and it is he who possesses these that has 
strength, nerve, and bravery.” Third, “the nearer pa¬ 
tience is to dispassionateness, by so much is it nearer 
strength.” Pain and anger are “characteristic of weak¬ 
ness. . . . For their victims have both received their 
woundg and both succumbed.” 

This Stoic program of non-resistance is probably -^he 
most completely detailed formulation to be found any¬ 
where, but it should be noticed that it is applied only to 
personal reaction toward personal affronts. It is not ex¬ 
tended to deny the right of the magistrate and the warring 
state to the use of violence; although Bigg says of Marcus 
Aurelius, “So absolute is his notion of tolerance that he 
will not allow a place even for indignation . . and it is 

1 Bigg’s statement is not strong enough. Even surprise ,is depre¬ 
cated. Marcus Aurelius says that “for U man to exhibit' surprise 
if the universe produc3 some result, which its nature is to produce, 
is a piece of folly no less disgraceful than to be lost in amazement 
at the perversity of the fig-tree in bearing figs.” Jackson, op. cit.; 

P- 145. 
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not easy to see how he would justify even legal punish¬ 
ment.” 1 

One seems to be facing a startling paradox when it is 
remembered that those benignant thoughts were penned by 
a Roman emperor, in his tent at the front with the legions, 
during the eagerly snatched intervals of a life of activity 
devoted to the service of the most gigantic organization 
of coercion known to history, the Roman Empire. Yet 
Bigg probably states the real position of the true Marcus 
Aurelius on the matter of public coercion, for he was cer¬ 
tainly a tragic figure, whose worldly greatness and au¬ 
thority were all thrust upon him. The bitter self-con¬ 
tradiction of his career must be left for notice in a later 
discussion. 


JESUS OF NAZARETH 

The story of Jesus of Nazareth affords, beyond com¬ 
parison, a demonstration of the conquering power, in the 
long run, of passive resistance. It is not the purpose to 
discuss his teachings or his example at this stage. Inas¬ 
much as Christianity was a sect during its early centuries, 
«jjd became a world religion simultaneously with fts aban¬ 
donment of passive resistance principles, its exposition will 
be reserved «for the ne;it chapter. The discussion must 
then deal with the continued existence of Jesus as an Ideal, 
or Spiritual Presence, dominating all the succeeding cen¬ 
turies, than which there is no more unquestionable and 
significant fact iii the history of humanity. At this stage, 
however, w^e must consider him simply as the human 
founder of a historical religion, thus pursuing the logical 
order demanded by tb# present sketch. 

The three Stoics just considered have already carried us 

1 Op. tit.; p. 44. 
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over into the beginning of the Christian era. Seneca was 
born about four years before Jesus, and died in the year 
65 a. d. The hard fate of the slave philosopher, Epictetus, 
has left the dates of both his birth and death undetermined, 
but he is supposed to have lived between the years 60 and 
120 a. d. Marcus Aurelius was born 121 a. d., and died in 
180 a. d. Thus the three together span, almost without 
overlapping, the first two Christian centuries. In their writ¬ 
ings the pagan philosophy utters its last and noblest word, 
for the purposes of this study at least. There is no evi¬ 
dence that the teachings of the three Romans were espe¬ 
cially influenced by their contemporaries, Jesus and his 
early disciples. On the other hand, it is impossible to 
account for the teachings of Jesus by seeking their roots in 
contemporary or earlier thought, except in so far as it may 
be said to represent the culmination of Judaism. There is 
a striking resemblance to Buddhism as regards returning 
good for evil, but the exceedingly slight structure of evi¬ 
dence reared by those who would trace the doctrines of 
Jesus to a Palestinian Buddhism has been destroyed 1 by 
Aiken in a scholarly dissertation. 1 In that study he shows 
that the few parallels which actually exist ‘ 4 have their 
fitting explanation in the principle that the human miijd,< 
working in similar circumstances, will give birth to similar 
thoughts.” ‘ * 

Turning to the religious history of his own people, 
some very interesting considerations arise concerning the 
indigenous nature of Jesus' teachings on non-resistance. 
To be sure, the idea of passive suffering, as a means oi; 
moral and social reconstruction, is as clear as cfystal in the 
writings of the Hebrew prophets, especially Isaiah: 2 ‘‘ He 

1 “The Dliamma of Gotama the Buddha* and the Gospel o*f Jesus 
Christ: A Critical Inquiry into the Alleged Relations of Buddhism 
with Primitive Christianity,”* by Charles Francis Aiken; cf. p. 267. 

2 Critical considerations concerning the exact authorship of Bibli- 
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was oppressed, yet when he was afflicted he opened not his 
mouth; As a lamb that is led to the slaughter, and as a 
sheep that before its shearers is dumb, so he opened not 
his mouth/ ’ 

Leopold says that “the founders of ancient Hindu re¬ 
ligions who preceded Gautama owed their prestige to their 
record of suffering, patience, and solitude, just as Gautama 
himself won over his first disciples by the same means, as 
well as that irresistible spell, ‘the bell which is hung in 
heaven.’ ” 1 But the humility, meekness, and sufferings of 
Jesus did not produce any such effect upon the mind of 
the Jewish people. So far as their attitude is concerned, 
the prophecy was literally fulfilled: “He was despised, 
and rejected of men. . . . And we esteemed him not.” 2 
The commonly accepted explanation of this well-known 
fact is that there existed in the social mind of the Jewish 
people a conception of the Messiah and his mission which 
was utterly violated by the career of Jesus. This is doubt- 
less*the true explanation, but it is very significant for the 
purposes of the present study to observe that the Jewish 
ideal pictured a conquering military hero, while they saw in 
Jesus only a smitten and despised non-resistant. It is not 
•desired to exaggerate this aspect, but it certainly is im¬ 
portant for racial and social psychology. 

The situation was really anomalous. Jesus was a son 
of their own race, fulfilling the description of an ideal, 
non-resisting, vicariously suffering, national leader,—an 
ideal which had been set forth in the nation’s most distinc¬ 
tive literature,—'yet “as one from whom men hide their 

cal passages or Buddhist texts have slight significance for social 
psychology. The existence of the writings in the literature of the 
race o* tne period is the essential fact. 

i “Prestig*: a Psychological Study of Social Estimates/’ by Lewis 
Leopold; p. 264. • • 

2 Isaiah; Chap. liii. 
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face he was despised.” 1 The question arises: Was the 
Hebrew temperament especially incompatible with non- 
resistance, and had it never really responded to the ideal 
of “the suffering servant of Jehovah”? 2 

We know that throughout their entire history the ancient 
Hebrews were never lacking in warlike qualities, and that 
the later Jews put up more than one desperate resistance 
against overwhelming odds. On the other hand, the idea 
of passive suffering was limited to a few prophets, and in 
their system it figured as a divine rather than a human 
attribute. 

At the time of Jesus there existed an ascetic communistic 
sect, the Essenes, who seem indeed to have held some non- 
resistance principles. But they were very few in number 
and their peace principles seem to have been simply that 
non-resistant, passive attitude which usually accompanies 
religious communism. 3 When contrasted with the revolu¬ 
tionary activities of the warlike Zealots, the Pharisees also 
appear to play the role of genuine passive resistants. £hat 
is to say, as Professor Shaler Mathews has shown, 4 *the 
Pharisees were economically comfortable and socially hon¬ 
ored, so that they reacted against the Roman domination 
with non-physical means, contenting themselves with wi^t* 
ing eschatological and apocalyptical Utopias. The less 
comfortable and less articulate masses took to the sword, 
in the hope of more quickly ushering in Messiah’s reign, 
and perished with the swoi;d. But this policy of thte Phari¬ 
sees, as the Jewish literary class, can hardly be called 

* 

1 Isaiah; Chap. liii. 

2 Ibid. 1 

s See the history of such sects in Hinds, “American Communistic 
Communities” For Essenes, see “Encyclopedia of Religion and 
Ethics,” Hastings. * 

4 “The Messianic Hope in t the New Testament.” »See especially 
Chap. iii. 
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passive resistance. It was simply acquiescence, proceed¬ 
ing from selfish considerations, and not from any true 
peace principle. So we may conclude that the Jewish race 
had not, up to the time of Jesus, developed any affinity 
for a non-resistance philosophy, and they do not seem to 
have shown the slightest trace of it during all their subse¬ 
quent history of cruel oppression. No other race in mod¬ 
ern times has had so much occasion 1 to enunciate a doc¬ 
trine that condemns coercion and violence, and none has 
shown less inclination to do so. 

i Some writers assume that non-resistance is a doctrine of political 
oppression and despair. On this theory it should, contrary to the 
fact, be especially characteristic of the Jews. According to Pro¬ 
fessor Duff (“The Theology and Ethics of the Hebrews”), the proph¬ 
ecy of Isaiah quoted above was written by one who was a captive 
slave in Babylon, and indeed the title of his fifth chapter, “The 
Four Songs of the Suffering Slave/’ suggests that the assumed con¬ 
nection between passive resistance and political despair may actually 
hold in this case, which is the only instance of passive resistance 
in theory or practice in the history of this race, so far as the writer 
is avrare. 
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NON-VIOLENCE IN THE CHRISTIAN TRADITION 

I T has been seen that the net result of the non-Christian 
teaching on passive resistance amounted simply to 
the personal applications of the doctrine as treated by 
isolated teachers and philosophers. When confronted with 
the social problems that logically grow out of it, they 
uniformly refused to extend the application of the principle. 

The question now becomes: What did Jesus teach, by 
precept or example, on personal retaliation, magistracy, 
and war? Briefly put, the answer is that his doctrine is 
quite full and very explicit on personal revenge and for¬ 
giveness, uncertain as to the state, and not given at all on 
the subject of war. An extensive array of quotations is 
not required in order to show that Jesus forbade a vindic¬ 
tive and retaliatory spirit, or that he inculcated a loving 
attitude that forgives “seventy times seven,” and returns 
“good for evil.” The transforming power of the spitit 
of “peace on earth, good will toward men,” which heralded 
the advent of Christ in the Gospel accounts, and which 
breathes in his dying words on the cross, was never more 
beautifully set forth thali in the words of Julia Ward 
Howe: 

In the beauty of the lilies Christ was born across the sea, 

With a glory in his bosom that transfigures you and me. 

« 

Yet those lines were penned as part' of a “Battle liymn,” 
and were sung by hosts i of men marching to the terrible 

46 
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shock of a fratricidal war. Moreover, the moral agitation 
which precipitated that war was led by two fearless cham¬ 
pions who stood squarely and explicitly upon the principle 
of passive resistance—John Greenleaf Whittier and William 
Lloyd Garrison. This slight digression may be permitted 
here as a foretaste of the difficult contradictions that be¬ 
set every turn of the subject now before us. 

The important consideration just here is to notice that 
this transfiguring power dwelt in the bosom of Jesus; that 
is to say, it was the essential and characteristic emanation 
and atmosphere of his life. One might spend his days 
collecting texts and tracing out the story of the followers 
of Christ down to the present hour, and yet miss the great 
central truth of the history of passive resistance. That 
central fact is the personality of Jesus. If one were to 
overlook Jesus of Nazareth as the one supreme exemplar of 
the victorious power of passive resistance, his case would 
be precisely analogous to that of the early students of 
nature, who had great difficulty in detecting the atmos¬ 
phere simply because of its universal presence and its 
equal and never-failing pressure. Such is the spiritual 
atmosphere and moral pressure exerted by Jesus Christ in 
Western World. f 

The question of participation in government hardly ex¬ 
isted in Jests’ day. It was simply a question of sub¬ 
mission. The Roman government stands in the back¬ 
ground^ the* Gospel narrative # as a given fact in a world 
which is distorted on its institutional side by reason of 
the sinful selfishness of individual lives. Jesus devoted 
himself to* opening up in the personal experience 
of men streams of motive which, it was assumed, 
would*reform social institutions by regenerating the in¬ 
dividual lffe. He neither condemned nor endorsed the 
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state as an institution. But in saying, “Render unto 
Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, and unto God the things 
that are God’s,” he recognized a certain claim on the part 
of the actually existing government. This claim expe¬ 
diency taught him to recognize so long as it did not en¬ 
croach on the domain of conscience; but the claims of God 
are supreme. There is also the saying, addressed to Pilate, 
“Thou couldest have no power . . . except it were given 
thee from above.” Professor Mathews 1 quotes these pas¬ 
sages, with the pointed remark that “any man who at¬ 
tempts to erect a theory of politics upon two such state¬ 
ments will need considerable imagination, and deserves 
small credence.” 

But we may not consider that this sums up all the teach¬ 
ing of Christianity concerning the state. The doctrines of 
the Apostle Paul formed from the very beginning an in¬ 
tegral part of the Christian message, and he is more full 
and explicit on this point. To him is due the theory that 
the civil power is ordained of God; that the magistrate 
bears the sword by divine commission, and that he pun¬ 
ishes evil-doers as the representative of God. Christians 
are to be obedient to rulers and to support them with their 
prayerS. The influence of these doctrines on subsequent 
history will appear in connection with the various sects. 
Particularly important in this connection is the teaching of 
the apostle against the use of civil courts by Christians, 
who were instructed to qdjust their own disputes. Pro¬ 
fessor Mathews concludes that Paul’s attitude was “not 
. . . that of cooperation with the state; but that of sub¬ 
mission to its requirements. In fact, he does* not, appar¬ 
ently, think that the state is a matter in which the Chris¬ 
tian has any particular share.” 2 TJte clue to the apostle’s 

i“The Messianic Hcfpe in 4 the New Testament”; p. 311. 

2 Ibid.; p. 313. 
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teaching, as the same author 1 has pointed out with great 
fulness in the work quoted, lies in the belief of Paul and 
the early disciples that the present world lay in irreme¬ 
diable wickedness, and that Christians are to abide in it 
as mere sojourners who expect the immediate coming of 
Christ and the end of all temporal affairs. From that day 
to this there have never been lacking whole communities 
of men and women to hold and practise that view of life. 

On the subject of war, neither Jesus nor any of his 
disciples has left direct testimony, yet the feeling that war¬ 
fare is incompatible with Christianity is so nearly uni¬ 
versal as to amount almost to a world view. Even those 
who practise and defend such things seem to realize, more 
or less keenly, the incongruity which unites the cross and 
the sword. 

The truth would seem to be that Jesus and the writers of 
the New Testament left, not a doctrino to circumscribe, 
but an ideal to leaven, the moral and social life of mankind. 
Thi%may be seen in the case of slavery and democracy, as 
w^ll as of war. The apostle Paul exhorted Christian dis¬ 
ciples to abide content and obedient in the status of slavery, 
and he returned the slave Onesimus to his master with a 
Jetter which remains to us to-day. Yet in that veify letter 
he dealt a death-blow to human slavery when he said that, 
inasmuch as the runaway had been converted to Christ, the 
master, who was also a Christian, “should have him for¬ 
ever; n# longer as a servant, but more than a servant, a 
brother beloved.’' The two things were not compatible, 
and the conscience of humanity finally wiped out the con¬ 
tradiction. «So the Southern apologists were entirely cor¬ 
rect in their defense of slavery by the letter of Scripture, 
while Whittier was sgill more right when he condemned 

1 See also *“The Ethical Approach to the* Social Question” and 
“Jesus Christ and the Social Question, by Francis G. Peabody. 
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their exegetieal efforts as a wresting of the holy writings. 1 

In the same way the letter of the Christian Scriptures 
sustains autocratic government and inculcates passive sub¬ 
mission to tyranny. Yet the spirit of Christianity, em¬ 
bodied in the same writings and eluding the mere text- 
collector, lies at the very heart of the demand for genuine 
democracy. 2 The same may be said of the movement for 
the larger emancipation of woman. A reactionary might 
easily marshal against it an array of Scripture passages, 
but the simple truth that a Christian view of life means a 
common human level for both sexes would remain unshaken. 
Finally, the case of war is precisely the same. The func¬ 
tionaries of institutional religion are never lacking to con¬ 
secrate and sanctify, though hardly with New Testament 
words, the arms of those who fight in any cause, while 
silently the leaven of the faith they profess is rendering 
warfare unendurable to enlightened men. Many learned 
writers and eminent statesmen have in recent years advo¬ 
cated the extension of the peace-group by some foam of 
international union, so that the peace which has excluded 
strife in turn from the family, the clan, the tribe, and the « 
nation may come to embrace an international peace-group 
and finally the world. The plan is laudable in purpose, 
and is based on experience and sound social theory. It is 
mentioned here merely to say that it was clearly antici¬ 
pated in the Christian principle of universal good will, by 
which all the nations of men were grouped* into erne ideal 
brotherhood two thousand years ago. 

Regardless of its historical explanations, one fact stands 
out with unmistakable clearness, namely, that the early 
Christian church was the first peace society and the first 

1 See Whittier’s poems entitled “Clerical Oppressors” and “The 

Hunted Fugitive.” «. * 

2 For a splendid exposition of the revolutionary character of 
Christianity, see Perry, “The Moral Economy,” Chap. iv. 
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genuine organized expression of passive resistance in his¬ 
tory. Perhaps it would be more accurate to call it non- 
jesistance, rather than passive resistance. As defined 
in this essay, non-resistance is essentially an attitude 
of submission and of passive suffering, while passive 
resistance is a more active, and even an aggressive, 
attitude. It is distinguished chiefly by the fact that 
it rejects the use of physical force and coercion in hu¬ 
man affairs, but it strives by all other means to overcome 
evil with good, particularly by political activity. Aside 
from this perhaps subtle but significant distinction, the 
two terms are used interchangeably throughout this book. 

The church of the first three centuries was too thoroughly 
estranged from all political and social participation to per¬ 
mit the early Christians to be classed as passive resistants. 
But the earliest glimpse we may obtain of its history re¬ 
veals the fact that the Christian ideal had already become 
that of victory through passive suffering, and personal 
non-nesistance had already become a distinctive principle 
of Christian character. This is not strange when one reads 
in the New Testament writings, which formed their daily 
thoughts, that “the friendship of the world is enmity 
against God; therefore think it not strange concerning 
the fiery trial among you ... as though a strange thing 
happened unto yon, but inasmuch as ye are partakers o£ 
Christ’s sufferings, rejoice.” Yet “the Lord’s servant 
must no^strive* but be gentle towards all,” bearing in mind 
“to be in subjection to rulers, to authorities, to be obe¬ 
dient . . . showing all meekness toward all men.” 1 

When we couple with this meek and defenseless attitude 
the further position of absolute refusal to participate in 
even tlte superficial f<ymalities of the pagan public cere- 

i James, Chap. IV, v. 4; I Peter, Chap. IV,*v. 12-13; II Timothy, 
Chap. II, v. 24; Titus, Chap. Ill, v. 1-2. 
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monial, it is plain that the early Christians were inevitably 
marked for persecution and slaughter. Their unbending 
loyalty to Christ, and to him alone, was sure to bring 
them into conflict with the Roman populace, if not the 
Roman government. 

It is well known that the Roman pantheon was very hos¬ 
pitable, and admitted freely the gods of all the peoples 
included under the sway of the empire. But the Chris¬ 
tians, like the Jews who had preceded them in the conflict 
for pure monotheism, could entertain nothing but absolute 
abhorrence for all strange gods and their worship. Their 
refusal to honor the local divinities aroused the wrath of 
the populace, especially in the “fanatical East,” 1 while 
their failure to pay divine honors to the emperor often 
placed them before the government in the light of unpa¬ 
triotic secessionists. 2 Mommsen points out that “the re¬ 
ligion of the Roman commonwealth was, like the religions 
of antiquity on the whole, essentially national and in fact 
nothing more than the reflection of the national feeling,” 
and similar to the religiousness met in certain extreme 
forms of patriotism to-day. “Accordingly, the order 
of Roman society demanded from the Roman citizen 
Romaif faith and the corresponding conduct.” 3 But t ref- 
ligion was now on the decline in the Roman world, and 
the government was inclined to be-lenient, until the marvel¬ 
ously aggressive missionary spirit of Christianity forced 
the authorities to make a % stand. The high treason of the 
Christians was twofold in the eye of Roman law, viz, the 
refusal of the honors due to the god^, and the offense 
toward the emperor. Of the two offenses, tbfe latter was 

1 Hardy, “Christianity and the Roman Government”; p 121, n. 1. 

2 See Mommsen, “Der Religionsfrevel nach romischem Rfccht” in 

“Historisehe Zeitsclirift ” Vol. LXIV. ♦ 

a/6tU; p. 390. * * 
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the heavier. It was an affront to the majesty of the 
Roman people, and partly the ground of the popular hatred 
and baiting of Christians. When confessed in court, it 
became the legal road to martyrdom. “ Under all circum¬ 
stances, however, the coercion of the magistrates was di¬ 
rected essentially against the apostacy from national 
faith, 771 and applied especially to those possessing Roman 
citizenship. 

But, despite this legal situation, the Christians were not 
sought out by the government. On the contrary, the em¬ 
perors, when appealed to, tried rather to check the popular 
clamor, and rioting against Christians was forbidden. In 
fact, the disorders stirred up by the persecuting activities 
of the populace were more displeasing to the authorities 
than was the obstinate conduct of a few despised secta¬ 
rians, who might otherwise have been quietly ignored. 2 

In his “De Corona/ 7 3 Tertullian has preserved in vivid 
form several aspects of the situation. The bounty of the 
emperors was being distributed in the camp, and the sol¬ 
diery crowned with laurel, were approaching. But one of 
them, refusing to wear the insignia of idolatry, bore the 
useless garland in his hand. Tertullian pictures his heroic 
courage as he is “jeered at, tried, stripped, and led forth 
to martyrdom/ 7 under the execrations of the pagans, and 
the adverse judgment, possibly, of his fellow-Christians, 
who may consider him “headstrong and rash, and too eager 
to die 77 in thus imperiling the followers of the Christian 
name over “a mere matter of dress. 77 Tertullian is filled 
.1 Ibid.; pp. 396-397. 

2 Hardy, op^cit.; pp. 137-138, 148-149. See also Mommsen, op. 
cit .; p. 394. 

3 “The Writings of Tertullian,” in Vol. II of the “Ante Nicene 

Library/ The essay is g^ven in the table of contents under the 
title, “The Sofdier’s Chaplet.” a » 
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with scorn for these pseudo-Christians, who 11 are also pur¬ 
posing the refusal of martyrdom ” by “ flight from city to 
city.” 

Although the zealous father thus deplores the presence in 
the church of the more prudently cautious element, the 
typical Christian attitude of the time was that of defense¬ 
less sheep in the midst of wolves, and it even passed over 
into “the hunger and the thirst for martyrdom, the ardor 
to render testimony, the will to imitate the Passion of 
Christ,” which Allard 1 finds not only in the Epistle of St. 
Ignace to the Romans, but actually expressed in the lives of 
a multitude of Christians. Among various fanatic sects, 
this thirst for martyrdom became a “fever impossible to 
control,” so that the church was forced to warn those who 
were proposing to offer themselves that the Gospel taught 
nothing of the kind. This occurred in the second century, 
and in the fourth “the disciplinary canons promulgated 
by Saint Pierre of Alexandria blame the laity and punish 
the clergy who offer themselves voluntarily to the judges.” 
An extreme case is that of a village in Asia “whose inhabi¬ 
tants presented themselves en masse before the tribunal of 
the proconsul, who, astounded at their number, refused to 
judge them.” 2 This instance shows that even non-re¬ 
sistance may become a matter of crowd contagion. 

It was by such enthusiasm of meekness and suffering that 
the faith of the persecuted spread, and that Christianity 
arose, in three centuries, from the status of a detested and 
outcast sect to that of the favored religion of the Empire. 
This in itself represents a marvelous triumph of non-re¬ 
sistance principles. 

The next significant fact to be noted is that when the 

i “Dix Legons sur le Martyre,” by Pi-ul Allard, Chap. IX, “Le 
temoignage des martjrs. Le valeur de ce temoignage. ,, 

aTertullian, quoted by Allard, op. cit .; p. 325. 
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church won the favor of the world she abandoned simul¬ 
taneously her non-resistance principles. Not only did 
thi persecuted become the persecutor, but she who had 
testified, by a long line of martyrs, against war, now girded 
on the sword herself. But the apostacy from the doctrine 
of peace was never universal. The tradition arose, as we 
have seen, along with the Christian faith itself, and its 
light has never wholly waned. 

In view of the almost total absence of specific teaching 
on war in the New Testament writings, it is interesting to 
note how clear and how absolutely identified with Chris¬ 
tianity itself is the peace testimony made in the very earli¬ 
est days of the church. In the essay by Tertullian quoted 
above, the author, in discussing the “heathen chaplet 77 and 
related questions, digresses to inquire “whether warfare is 
proper at all for Christians, 77 and this digression deals, 
in his opinion, with the really “primary question. 77 His 
conclusion is that no Christian may enter military service; 
and “when faitli comes later, and finds any preoccupied 
with-military service . . . there must be either an imme¬ 
diate abandonment of it, which has been the course with 
many; or all sorts of quibbling will have to be resorted to 
in order to avoid offending God. 771 In his quaint argu¬ 
ment, which is put simply in the form of a question, we see 
two tendencies which are of the utmost significance in all 
the later history of passive resistance; viz., the direct ap¬ 
peal to Jhsus of Nazareth as the answer to all arguments in 
favor of war, and the tendency to extend the Christian 
prohibition to the acts of the magistrate and officers of the 
law: “Shall it be held lawful to make an occupation of 
the sword, when the Lord proclaims that he who uses the 
sword shall perish by the sword? And shall the son of 
peace take part in battle when it dges not become him even 
i“De Corona”; Section xi. 
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to sue at law? And shall he apply the chain, and the 
prison, and the torture, and the punishment, who is not 
even the avenger of his own wrongs V 9 

Tertullian by no means stood alone among the Christian 
fathers in his condemnation of war and violence. A long 
line of eloquent writers, 1 beginning with Justin Martyr 
(about 114 a. d.), declared the absolute incompatibility of 
the Christian spirit with retaliation, either public or pri¬ 
vate. Cyprian, made Bishop of Carthage about 248 a. d., 
boldly refers to war as murder “committed wholesale 2 
while Lactantius, in the third century also, goes farther 
and declares it un-Christian “to accuse any one of a capital 
charge, because it makes no difference whether you put a 
man to death by word, or rather by the sword, since it is the 
act of putting to death itself which is prohibited. ’ ’ 3 

The principles thus set forth by the leaders of the 
church 4 they sealed with their own martyr’s death; and 
the records indicate unnumbered instances where nameless 
men and women refused to avenge their wrongs even fey ap¬ 
peal to the law, or, as soldiers, threw down their arms and 
suffered death rather than slay their fellow-men, saying « 
simply and finally, “I am a Christian, and therefore I can¬ 
not fi&ht . 9 9 5 <- 

With the fifth century, and the temporal triumph of the 
church, we enter a period of about a thousand years dur¬ 
ing which the Christian policy of meekness and non- 

1 See “The Primitive Christians’ Estimate of War ""and Self- 
Defence,” by Josiah W. Leeds, 1876. 

2 Ibid.; p. 15. 

3 Ibid.; p. 53. 

4 Leeds gives the testimony of Justin Martyt, Athenagoras, 

Irenaeus, Clement of Alexandria, Cyprian, Tertullian, Arnobius, 
Lactantius, Ignatius of Antioch, and the unknown writer of the 
Epistle to Diognetus. t 

6 See “An Inquiry hito tlpj Accordancy of War with the Principles 
of Christianity,” by Jonathan Dymond, Philadelphia, 1835. 
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resistance was almost, though not totally, forgotten. The 
tradition was kept alive partly by the monastic orders 
and partly by the numerous heretical sects, during all the 
centuries of feudal and ecclesiastical violence. Wherever 
the ideal of the apostolic life revived, there non-resistance 
was preached and practised. Perhaps it would not be far 
from the truth to say that, in proportion as intimate 
familiarity with the New Testament writings declined, so 
the testimony against personal retaliation, persecution, and 
war became neglected. The slender stream we are now to 
trace will suddenly widen into a flood and separate into 
many lusty branches at the Reformation—precisely the 
time when the long-standing priestly monopoly of the 
Bible was broken, and the knowledge and interpretation of 
the Scriptures became the privilege of tho common peo¬ 
ple. 

In the meantime the tradition and ideal of the simple 
apostolic life, in so far as it was not confined to the cloisters, 
was s cherished by a succession of heretics. They were not 
cgiisciously intent upon the enunciation of any doctrine of 
non-resistance, but were led into it through the uncon¬ 
scious logic by which the mind seeks mental and moral 
^self-consistency. In their attempt to reproduce t?ie apos¬ 
tolic life, they naturally found themselves out of tune with 
violence, botji personal and organized. It is the purpose 
now to mention in the barest way a few of the obscure 
heretics; who‘helped to maintain the true apostolic suc¬ 
cession of passive resistance. 

The Albigenses, or Cathari, were, as the latter term in¬ 
dicates, the original Puritans, aiming at a recalling of 
the church to the pure simplicity of apostolic days. They 
are net & admirable jis this characterization might imply, 
being revtfltingly ascetic, and accused of immoral prac¬ 
tices. A pronounced dualistic heresy attributed to them 
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by the church is consistent with their semi-Oriental origin. 
They are supposed to have been strongly influenced by the 
Paulicians, or Manichees, who originated in the seventh 
century on the upper Euphrates, in Armenia. The dual¬ 
ism of the Paulicians, in turn, might possibly be traced to 
the ancient Parsee religion of Persia. The Paulicians were 
not non-resistants but quite the contrary. To the number 
of five thousand, they put up a terrible resistance to the 
Byzantine Empire, and succeeded in forming a sort of out¬ 
law community near Tephrica, from tvhence they made 
forays into the empire. 1 Later they w T ere placed on the 
Bulgarian frontier, and finally scattered. Their doctrines 
made their way through the Balkan countries and Italy, 
into northern, and later southern, France. 2 Here the theo- 
ogical tenets of the Paulicians persisted in the heresy known 
as Manieheeism, but their martial spirit was replaced by a 
modified doctrine of non-resistance. Being extreme as¬ 
cetics, they had a natural affinity for non-resistance doc¬ 
trine of the extreme negative type. Indeed, among iheir 
highest order, called “The Perfect,” Catharism flatly* re¬ 
pudiated the natural human instincts, and, along with the 
Buddhist and the Stoic, even courted death by voluntary 
starvation. 3 The members of this highest order “are not' 
allowed,” say Alzog,, 4 “to kill any beast, reject the oath, 
and, for true believers, secular government <and jurisdic¬ 
tion have no validity, as again they must not resist violence 
but only suffer it. Their detestation is directed- in the 
fullest measure upon the entire condition of the Catholic 

1 See the “History of the Christian Church in the Middle Ages/f 
by Dr. Wilhelm Moeller; pp. 27-29. 

2 vSee the essay by A. Luehaire on “Southern France and the 

Religious Opposition,” in “Medieval Civilization,” by Munro and 
Sellery. L 

s Ibid. 

4 “Manual of Universal Ctturch History/' by the Rev. Dr. John 
Alzog; p. 389. 
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Church, which persecutes, possesses and enjoys, instead 
of suffering and renouncing/ ’ 

The atrocious crusade against these Albigenses was 
preacned in 1208, after they had been long established. 
Moeller gives, as the year of their origin, 1162. But, if this 
be correct, they were preceded by other non-resistants, who 
spread strange doctrines in the dioceses of Liege and Arras 
as early as 1022, teaching, among other things, that “men 
must leave the world . . . injure no one, and practice love 
toward the brethren/’ 1 Near Cologne, in 1146, Moeller 
finds another sect, Christ's Poor, “who live apostolically 
without possessions, and desire not to rule but to suffer/’ 2 
Both these are non-resistant sects, and, as will be ob¬ 
served, they were earlier than the Albigenses. They, along 
with others that could be traced, no doubt, were obscure 
and feeble movements. Their significance lies in the fact 
that they represent the occasional up-springings of a hid¬ 
den, underground stream of social idealism which seeped 
down through the dark ages of the church, ready to burst 
foct^i in full volume when the confining strata of militant 
ecclesiasticism should become weakened above it. 

So closely connected with the Albigenses as to be con¬ 
tused with them and smitten down along with tfiem by 
the persecutors, were the Waldenses. They were the fol¬ 
lowers of Peter Waldo, a*one-time rich merchant of Lyons, 
and were known also as “the Poor Men of Lyons.” This 
is probably the most “respectable” heretical movement of 
the middle ages. The available evidence does not, however, 
make it perfectly clear that the Waldensian brotherhood 
should be Glassed as one of the distinctly non-resistant 
sects. Tjie very fact that it was so respectable with the au¬ 
thorities and so popular with the masses raises some doubt. 

1 Moeller, op. cit.; pp. 383, 386. 9 • 

2 Ibid. 
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The later adherents of the sect offered armed resistance to 
the authorities of Savoy, in the middle of the sixteenth 
century, 1 and therefore cannot be regarded as thorough¬ 
going non-resistants. But we may perhaps safely con¬ 
clude that the early Waldenses do represent the true non- 
resistance tradition, it being an essential aspect of their 
endeavor to revive the apostolic life. Since they probably 
influenced the Humiliates of Northern Italy in the second 
half of the twelfth century, according to Moeller, his 
characterization of the latter we may apply to the Walden¬ 
ses also: “The precepts of the Sermon on the Mount gave 
the standard for their conception of a humble and meek 
life. They rejected the oath, taught the love of enemies, 
renunciation of revenge, and contentment.” 2 

Many of these smaller sects arose and were dissipated 
under slight momentum; the Albigenses, though much more 
powerful, were virtually exterminated in two cruel cru¬ 
sades; while even the Waldenses fell into disfavor, endured 
persecution, resisted the civil power, and finally succeeded 
in maintaining themselves to the present day in the moun¬ 
tain of Dauphine and the Piedmontese Alps. 3 

But these, and the various other groups recorded in the 
long history of heretical sects, may be regarded as part 6f 
a larger movement. Hartson 4 has shown how the volun¬ 
tary associations of the middle"ages contributed to that 
remarkable transformation of feudal society, with its 
serfs and intellectual darkness, into our modern society 
of democratically organized freemen and scientific enlight¬ 
enment. The work of the gilds is well known, but the 

i Moeller, op. cit.; pp. 429-430. 

^ Ibid.; p. 392. 

aAlzog, op. cit.; p. 061. 

* “A Study of Voluntary Associations, Educational and Social, in 
Europe during the Period <jfrom 1100 to 1700,” by L. D. Hartson, 
in “The Pedagogical Seminary”; Vol. xviii (1911), pp. 10-29. 
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article mentioned shows not only the astonishing range 
of their activity but their intimate connection with the 
intellectual and religious life of the times. All of them 
were necessarily conducted under the auspices of religion, 
but their special purpose might be economic, scholastic, or 
religious. The point of especial importance for this sketch 
is that the learned and religious organizations were so 
closely identified that Conradi, according to Hartson, “in¬ 
cludes the Bohemian Brethren and the Waldensians in his 


list of learned societies/ ? while Hartson truly adds that 
the Reformation was not due solely to the work of a few 
great individual leaders, “but to voluntary organizations 
like the Bohemian Brethren and the Anabaptists. ” 1 

These numberless little groups of humble men and women 
of the middle ages prepared the soil of Europe for the great 
sowing, which we have now almost reached. A close stu¬ 
dent of this field has pointed out that the Anabaptists 
“present every appearance of having evolved from the 
social and religious groups which we know existed through- 
ou»t*Europe before them, and that, too, in the very centers 
where Anabaptism later flourished at its best.” 2 Long 
before Anabaptism was heard of, those evangelicaljpreach- 
nr$, variously styled “Reformers before the Reformation,” 
“Spiritual Reformers,” etc., were “gradually leavening 
Central Europe with the truths of the gospel, and prepar¬ 
ing the way for the great spiritual revolution to come.” 8 
They ^re non-resistants almost # to a man; but, before tak¬ 
ing up the broad movement which, under the vague term 
Anabaptism, represents the organized aspect of the ten¬ 
dency they inaugurated, we must notice a series of events 
which brjdges the earlier and the later history of passive 
resistance. • 


1 “Studies in Mystical Religion/’ by Ruffls M. Jones; p. 370. 

2 Ibid.; p. 29. 

sBalthaser Htibmaiej,” by Henry C. Vedder; p. 13. 
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THE BOHEMIAN BRETHREN, ANABAPTISTS, AND 
THE COERCIVE STATE 

TIIE UNITAS FRATRUM 1 

W ITH John Huss and the Bohemian Brethren, or 
Unitas Fratrum, we may date the beginning of 
passive resistance in its modern sense. The dis¬ 
tinguishing feature of this modernism is its close connec¬ 
tion with the state and with the surging forces of social 
and political revolution. Its modernity lies in its public 
character. Henceforth we shall see less of the monastic, 
ascetic, and life-denying tendency so characteristic of the 
Oriental, Stoic, and Christian anchorite philosophy, afid 
more of an effort to translate negative non-resistance into 
a positive message of peace, and even of social reconstruc¬ 
tion. fiut it would be very misleading to imply that this* 
transformation was either sudden or complete. A great 
volume of purely negative passivi'sm continued, and exists 
even at the present day; but the tide turned with the 
Bohemian movement, and .the history of passive resistance 
becomes thereafter inseparable from the history of modern 
liberty. As will appear, some of the sects to be observed 
exhibit a vastly wider social outlook and a'more posi¬ 
tive and aggressive spirit than do others. Yet,.with de¬ 
cided exceptions to be noted, the duty of returning good 

i Known also as tie Bohemian Brethren, the unity of the 
Brethren, the Unity, etc. 
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for evil in the personal dealings of man to man widens 
into the passion for spreading the kingdom of truth and 
social justice, by every active and aggressive means avail¬ 
able short of physical force and violence. Passive resist- 
ants as a whole will by no means measure up to this pro¬ 
gram. It simply represents the highest point attained by 
the movement. Yet one thing alone is sufficient to differ¬ 
entiate the modern passive resistant from the primitive 
Christian of apostolic days. The apostles despaired com¬ 
pletely of the present world, which was rapidly coming to 
naught; the passive resistant of the Reformation days has 
some hope that its wickedness is not irremediable, that the 
end of all things is not immediately at hand, and that even 
the kingdoms of this world may become the kingdoms of 
the Lord and of His Christ. This profound sense of the 
genuine immanence of God in the world will appear as a 
tremendous conviction in the spiritual reformers 1 who pre¬ 
ceded and accompanied the Reformation, and who are the 
spiritual ancestors of some of the distinctive peace sects. 
Hurt, as already remarked, we must turn first to the Bo¬ 
hemian Brethren for the transition from the medieval to 
the modern aspects of this principle. 2 § 

* .John Huss, the Bohemian reformer and university pro¬ 
fessor, lighted with the fires of his own martyrdom the 
earliest conflagrations df the Protestant Revolution. On 
the theological side, Huss was an enlightened but moderate 

1 See ^‘Spiritual Reformers in the •16th and 17th Centuries,” by 
Rufus M. Jones. 

2 Because of the? vastness and increasing complexity of the 
’subject, the following accounts can hardly be dignified even with 
the name of sketches. They are, by force of necessity, mere out¬ 
lines or comments on the various topics presented. Their purpose 
is to totich the points wh^cli are important for the social psychology 
of passive resistance, as it is hoped the following chapters will 
demonstrate. Considerable supplemeatary history will appear 
incidentally in the later chapters. 
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reformer, who aimed to simplify the overgrown ecclesias- 
ticism and corruption of Rome, and to make the Bible the 
central thing in the Christian life. We are interested here 
primarily in three things, viz., his revolutionary political 
teachings, his passive resistance policy, and his influence 
on the warlike Hussites and the peaceable Bohemian 
Brethren. 

Huss was by intention precisely the opposite of a fo- 
menter of violent revolution, but the conditions in Bohemia 
were ripe for insurrection and he unwittingly applied the 
torch. The fatal firebrand was John Wyclif’s doctrine 
of “Lordship.” Wyclif, the great English reformer and 
Bible scholar, died in 1384, but his writings had been 
brought to Bohemia by Bohemian students who were re¬ 
turning to their native land from their studies at Oxford, 
in England. John Huss adopted and promulgated this 
doctrine, so fruitful of political revolution. Wyclif had 
declared that “There is no unconditional and eternal heri¬ 
tage of secular dominion, no human title to possession«can 
secure such; only he who stands in grace is the true locd; 
mortal sin disqualifies the sinner from administering God’s 
fief.” 1 Standing firmly on this doctrine, Huss resisted the 
traditional tyranny of the Roman Church, yet protested,* 
along with Wyclif himself, that this did not justify violent 
insurrection. His teaching and hk whole life*breathcd the 
gentle and forgiving spirit of a true Christian and a con¬ 
sistent passive resistant, but, as will appear, the* conse¬ 
quences of his utterances flamed out beyond control. 

Condemned, formally degraded from tlfe priesthood, and. 

cruelly reviled, in the presence of the whole ecclesiastical 

and feudal world in the great cathedral of Constance, Huss 

bore himself with an exalted dignity c of meekness arfd love 

« 

i Quoted by Moeller * “History of the Christian Church in the 
Middle Ages”; p. 493. 
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th°t worthily honored the Master whom he strove to imi¬ 
tate. 1 His mantle of patient endurance for the sake of 
truth was to fall upon worthy successors in the persons of 
the Bohemian Brethren, but they were to emerge only after 
the terrific upheaval of the Hussite wars had subsided. 

The burning of Huss (July 6, 1415) was the signal for 
armed revolt throughout Bohemia against the power of 
Rome. His countrymen carried home, as a sacred relic, the 
very earth wherein the stake had stood. Those who had 
been halting joined his followers. His personal enemies 
among the clergy were plundered, the archbishop was 
driven out of Bohemia, and the national Diet replied to 
the warnings of Rome in defiant threats of reprisal. This 
ultimatum was signed by 425 barons and knights, and 
was followed immediately by the organization of the Huss¬ 
ite League, whose members pledged themselves to open 
their estates to the free preaching of the Gospel, and to act 
together in the struggle for truth. 2 The church had for 
centuries claimed and exercised the right of employing 
physical force for the advancement of spiritual truth. 

•The minds of men in that age of authority and spiritual 
darkness were not able to disenthrall themselves from the 
sf)elj cast upon them by the power of tradition. They 
needed some sort of intellectual and moral footing for the 
groping forces*of revolt which the wrongs of centuries, in 
forms economic and political as well as theological, had 
generated. This theoretical footing Huss had supplied in 
his exposition of Wyclif’s “doctrine of lordship.’’ The 
p§ipal lord had by‘mortal sin forfeited God’s fief. Alle¬ 
giance to Rofne and loyalty to God were sundered. All 
Bohemia flew to arms. Establishing themselves at Mount 

i/6id.; # pp. 79-80. 7 

2 See the eloquent account in “The History the Church Known 
as the Unitas Frartum,” by Edmund f)e Schweinitz; Chap. viii. 
Bethlehem, Pa., 1885. 
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Tabor, the embattled peasantry, under the peerless leader¬ 
ship of Zizka, and inspired by their own fiery preachers, 
waged a terrible struggle of fifteen years against all the 
hosts that medieval tyranny could muster. 1 But they 
were finally overthrown and dispersed at Zipany in 1434. 

While the Hussite insurrection is the most immediate 
and striking effect of the martyrdom of John Huss, it is 
not the most genuine and enduring. Scholars like Moeller 
and De Schweinitz agree in declaring that the true fruit 
of his testimony is to be found in the Church of the Unitas 
Fratrum, or Bohemian Brethren. Moeller says that after 
the destruction of Tabor “the scattered remnants of the 
Taborites combined into a religiously purified community, 
which renounced forcible means.” 2 De Schweinitz is 
even more explicit in his characterization of IIuss as the 
true prophet of passive resistance, and of the Brethren as 
his legitimate successors. “The reformation which he be¬ 
gan, they, and not the Hussites, developed to its legitimate 
end. The martyr spirit which he manifested, they upheld. 
His weapons were theirs—not carnal, but the two-edged 
sword of the Word and the whole armor of God. ,,3 De« 
Schweinitz further shows that the now ancient church of 
the Unity would never have arisen if Huss had not spje&l 
abroad his foundation principles. “What he taught, the 
Brethren reproduced in their concessions and catechisms.’’ 4 

Hearing of the largely depopulated estate of Lititz in 
eastern Bohemia, they, secured permission to •establish 
there “a retreat, amidst lonely hills and mountains, where 
they could worship God in fellowship* and peace, and,a 

1 See the vivid account by MacKinnon in “A History of Modern 
Liberty”; Vol. I, Chap. iX. 

2 Op. cit.; p. 540. * * 

3 Op. cit ; p. 7«. • t 

*lbid.; p. 102. * « 
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centre 'around which their associates from the country 
could gather.'’ 1 

Under these romantic circumstances, the Church of the 
Unity of the Brethren was born in the wilderness. Here 
they enjoyed a few years of peace; then persecution after 
persecution from the national church burst upon them. 
They were strengthened by these fierce harryings, being 
led to perfect their organization, and even receiving acces¬ 
sions to their membership as the direct result of their 
steadfastness. Among these were several Waldenses from 
a colony near the boundaries of Austria. 

As a direct result of the first persecution, representatives 
from the various parts of Bohemia gathered among the 
mountains of Reichenau, in 1464, and drew up a set of 
“Statutes,” for the guidance of the Brethren. This vener¬ 
able document, probably the oldest official utterance of all 
peace sects, does not set forth their views on war, but 
it has the following to say of magistracy: “Regarding 
our earthly appointed Rulers, we consider ourselves bound 
to sthow them due obedience, to follow their wise counsels, 

► to be subject to them in all humility, to manifest loyalty, 
in all things, and faithfulness towards them, and to pray 
xhitp God for them.” 2 This is the Pauline doctrine of 
passive obedience to rulers, which has figured largely in 
the later history of passive resistance. In a letter, 1643, 
to their former friend, Primate Rokycana, who had now 
come to acquiesce in their persecutions, their indorsement 
of the power of the constabulary is still more explicitly 
seated. “Civil potver,” they acknowledge, “is intended 
for the punishment of those who have broken the laws of 
society and must be coerced within proper bounds. It 

1 Ibid.*?. 106. :> 

2 Ibid . 9 •) 
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arose in the heathen world. It is absolutely wrong to use 
it in matters of religion .” 1 Here is an early enunciation 
of the principle of separation of church and state. 

Through a history checkered with alternating prosperity 
and persecution, the Unity of the Brethren continued down 
to the Protestant Reformation. Its doctrinal teachings 
won the commendation of the great Reformers, Luther, 
Bucer, and Calvin. Its history becomes for a time in¬ 
volved in the surging movements of the revolution. Scat¬ 
tered from Bohemia by war and persecution, it maintained 
itself in Moravia, and gained a foothold in Prussia and 
Poland. Its later history merges with that of the Mora¬ 
vian Church, and, through the continuous line thus estab¬ 
lished, it exists to-day as the most ancient and venerable 
of all Protestant churches. But the Moravians were them¬ 
selves partly a product of the Reformation, and to some 
passive resistance aspects of that momentous period at¬ 
tention must next be directed. 


TIIE ANABAPTISTS 

Those turbulent fanatics and bizarre heretics who are 
lumped together under the title of “Anabaptists'’ yefe 
long despised and maligned; and they have, in fact, much 
to answer for in way of fantastic theory and practice. They 
have been happily dubbed “the waifs of the religious 
world/’ But recent researches have revealed tkem in a 
better light, and the broad movement vaguely known as 
Anabaptism is seen to comprise much that was vital in re¬ 
ligion, truly socialistic in the broadest sense, tmd most con¬ 
sonant with modern ideas of liberty of conscience. Mac¬ 
Kinnon finds in them the only # party among* all the 
sects of the Reformation, Catholic or Protestant, who really 
1 Ibid.; p. 119. 
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be^eveS in the rights of free conscience. 1 “Let it be re¬ 
membered to their immortal glory,” says he, “that, de¬ 
spite contempt and death, they were the pioneers of at 
least religious liberty as we understand it.” Bax 2 has 
made an able study of the whole movement from the origi¬ 
nal sources. His point of view is socialistic, and brings out 
sympathetically the story of Anabaptism as a lower-class, 
communistic movement. His treatment is perhaps less 
penetrating on the spiritual side, but the lack has been 
supplied by Jones, in his profound study of the “Spiritual 
Reformers in the 16th and 17th Centuries,” already 
quoted. In that work he points out that the term “Ana- 
baptism” has been very loosely used to include “all the 
sixteenth-century exponents of a free, inward religion.” 
Jones himself, however, would apply the term “Ana¬ 
baptist” only to those who saw in the Gospel a new law 
to be literally obeyed; held the true church to be the visible 
company of such literal followers of the apostles, united 
unde?? the sign of adult baptism; and denied, on Gospel 
grounds, the right of the magistrates to interfere with re¬ 
ligious faith and doctrine. They held the great command¬ 
ment to be love. 3 He then adopts the term “Spiritual 
Reformers” for another group of leaders who united in 
themselves harmoniously “the Mystical tendency, the Hu¬ 
manistic or Rational tendency, and the distinctive Faith 
tendency of the Reformation.” 4 Among these less liter¬ 
ally traditional and more mystical thinkers is found one, 
Caspar Schwenkfeld, of those who figure in the following 
sketches. George Fox and the English Quakers were 

1 MacKinnon] op. cit; Vol. Ill p. 472. MacKinnon refers partic¬ 
ularly to their successors, the English Baptists, but the statement 
holds foi> the whole Anabaptist movement. 

2 In his “Rise and Fall of the Anabaptists.” 

3 Op. cit.; pp. 17-18. ^ 0 

*lbid.; p. xv. 
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later and hence not included in his list, but they belong 
spiritually to the same group. It is not feasible to follow 
out closely this distinction between the mystical and tradi¬ 
tional phases of the movement, although it is profoundly 
true; but some practical consequences of their unlike the¬ 
ology may appear in the different social roles played by 
the various passive resistant sects. For the present, with¬ 
out attempting to differentiate between the mystical and 
traditional types, the general policy and career of the so- 
called Anabaptists must be touched upon. 

As has been shown above, the germs of the movement for 
a more free and more personal religion were in the air at 
the opening of the sixteenth century, and even before that 
date. Various writers have traced the actual beginnings 
of Anabaptism to a group of enthusiasts who came to¬ 
gether in Switzerland, at Zurich, in the year 1526. Among 
them were Balthasar Ilubmeyer, 1 Konrad Grebel, George 
Blaurock, and others less prominent in later history. 
They rejected not only the Roman Catholic Church but 
also that of Luther and the other Reformers, with whom, 
they declared, it was “as though they were mending an« 
old pot in which the hole only grows larger. They have 
smitten the vessel out of the hand of the Pope, but t left 
the fragments therein; for a new birth of Life hath one 
never seen with them.” 2 *• » 

At first the Anabaptist movement was allied with the 
reformation of Zwingli, but was soon cast out as Zwinglian- 
ism grew more prosperous and respectable. Anabaptism 
then threw down the gauntlet to all Protestant Europe, and 
its history of propagandise! and persecution!; of intoxicat¬ 
ing success and heart-breaking failure, began. In this 

1 According to Vedder’s account, it appears that Hiibmaier was 
not present, blit joioied the group a little later. 

2 Bax, op. cit.; p. 3. * 
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• 

sketch only one phase of the movement will be followed, 
viz., the line of the fanatics of Munster and the final differ¬ 
entiation of Anabaptism into such sects as the Mennonites 
and others. In pursuing this course the study will be 
further narrowed to the vicissitudes of the conflict between 
the doctrines of the state and of passive resistance. 

Broken up and dispersed from Zurich, the new secta¬ 
rians spread throughout Southern Germany and into the 
Netherlands. They became especially numerous in Mora¬ 
via, and converts from all parts flocked thither. The 
failure of the Peasant Insurrection of 1625, and the blood¬ 
thirsty revenge wreaked by the feudal and ecclesiastical 
overlords, had made the masses peculiarly receptive to¬ 
ward the teachings of the Anabaptists concerning the 
civil power, to which attention must now be turned. 

The Anabaptists regarded the state as an institution 
born of the realms of darkness and designed by God as a 
scourge for true Christians. The Christian had no du¬ 
ties a&* a citizen except that he should be quietly submis- 
sive«sfnd endure persecution in expectation of the deliver¬ 
ance of God in the Day of the Lord. It might be said cor¬ 
rectly that the Christian is not a citizen but simply a sub¬ 
ject ,of the state. 

But Anabaptists did not agree in all their utterances. 
Some of those* who have* been counted among them de¬ 
fended the scriptural legitimacy of the magistracy. There¬ 
fore we shall notice first, from a, hostile, but apparently 
reliable witness, a summary of their political doc¬ 
trines ; 1 

In their propositions, says Bax, ‘ ‘ they maintain that the 
preachers jely too much on the secular arm; that the 
attitude *of the Christian toward authority should be that 
of submission and endurance only; Jhat ao Christian ought 
to take office of any kind; that secular authority has no 
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concern with religious belief; that the Christian resists no 
evil; and therefore needs no law-courts nor should ever 
make use of the tribunals; that Christians do not kill or 
punish with imprisonment or the sword, but only with ex¬ 
clusion from the body of believers; that Christians do not 
resist, and hence, do not go to war.” 1 On the contrary, 
Balthasar Hubmaier (or Hiibmeyer), who, as mentioned 
above, is named by early chroniclers as one of the original 
Anabaptists, vigorously denies the charge that he was op¬ 
posed to Christian magistracy. 2 

Hubmaier died a martyr’s death at the stake, and the 
Anabaptists were driven out of Moravia. Their further 
history centers about the “New Jerusalem” and the brief 
reign of the saints, at Munster. In this strange episode 
was seen the metamorphosis of non-resistance into a mili¬ 
tant crusade and political Utopia, and back again into 
complete non-resistance and repudiation of the state. 

Bax says that “in proportion as, after the great defeat 
of 1525, [i. e., the Peasants’ Rebellion in Germany], de¬ 
spair of attaining their aims by insurrectionary methods 
gradually settled down on the peasantry and poor handi¬ 
craftsmen, the Anabaptist doctrine spread like wild-fire, 
attaching to itself all the elements from the earlier pe#s*fnt 
and proletarian movements that had a similar religious 
coloring.” 3 The theory of Bax is that non-resistance is 
a policy born of oppression and political despair, but it 
affords at most no more than a partial explanation. This 
Bax himself admits when he says, “The doctrine of non- 
resistance . . . was a natural result of the literal inter¬ 
pretation of many passages in the New Testament.” And 

1 Bullinger, “Der WiedertaufTeren Ursprung, Fucgang, Secten, 
Wesen,” etc., translated and summarized by Bax, op. tit.; pp. 
30-32. Bullinger’s book appeared in 1531. 

2 See H. 0. Vedder’s “Ealthaser Hubmaier; Appendix. 

a Op. tit.; p. 27. 
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he mentions, as “an important feature of the movement, 
its strange atmosphere of Bible-reading to the exclusion 
oi all other literature. ’ ’ 1 Thus it appears that, whatever 
may have affected the progress of the doctrine, its origin , 
here, as everywhere in modern times, is directly traceable 
to the Christian ideal and tradition. 

The prophets of Anabaptism, who went wandering, like 
the early apostles, through the land, now began to proclaim 
that the Day of the Lord would soon come, to bring deliver¬ 
ance to his oppressed followers; and in realizing this the 
great center of Anabaptist activity became the city of 
Munster, in Westphalia. 

The metamorphosis of the extreme non-resistance teach¬ 
ing into a militant political crusade, then back again into 
complete non-resistance and “political quietism,” 2 was 
begun by Melchior Hoffman, carried to its zenith by Jan 
Matthys, and brought to its conclusion by Menno Simons. 

Hoffman joined the movement at Strasburg and was in 
most* points a consistent Anabaptist, but he soon repudi¬ 
ated the doctrine of non-resistance in its absolute form. 
In its stead he set up a modified theory, in which it was 
maintained that the Brethren had a right to take # up the 
Wprd against the godless authorities of the world, who 
were looked upon as “the enemies of the saints.” Hoff¬ 
man, however, always taught that the two-edged sword 
must remain in its sheath until a sign from Heaven should 
bid it flash forth. With him i;on-resistance and patient 
waiting were the present duty of the saints. It was under 
the influence of tfiis idea of a limited and temporary non- 
resistance tlfat the Anabaptist movement gained adherents 
in the regions adjacent to Westphalia. 

At fhis point Jan»Matthys, a Haarlem master-baker, 

1 Ibid.; p. 162. » * 

2 Bax, op cit p. 114. 
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appears as the new Anabaptist prophet. What was 44 close 
at hand” with Hoffman was already arrived for Matthys. 
What the former had held to be a vague prospect, Matthys 
preached as an immediate duty and a sacred task. The 
zeal with which the Brethren should now seize the 
44 sword of sharpness” would be the measure of their 
loyalty and devotion to the cause of God. The call met 
with an enthusiastic response. The causes of discontent 
and social revolt that produced the Peasant Wars were still 
operating. These underlying motives for social revolution 
were supplied by the corruption and unseemly wealth of 
the church, the insatiable greed of the vampire nobles, the 
economic misery of the laborers held in semi-serfdom on 
the land, and the hard condition of the artisans in the 
cities, who were excluded from the growing prosperity of 
the new capitalistic regime by the selfish policy of the 
gilds and gild masters. 1 These causes, which were still 
actively present and most keenly felt, while the memory of 
their disastrous defeat of 1526 had faded somewhat away, 

44 led,” says Bax, 44 to the natural man reasserting hiftisself 
and to renewed hopes of his being saved in this world by * 
his ow^i action.” 2 

About this time (February, 1533), the city of Miinste/, 
in Westphalia, made a treaty of peace with its territorial 
overlord, who granted such favorable terms to heretics 
that Miinster became the new center to which the discon¬ 
tented of every stripe flocked from all quarters. A stream 
of Anabaptists poured in and, under the leadership of 
Jan Matthys, who was later succeeded by his disciple Jan 
Bockelson of Leyden, eventually siezed first the established 

church, then the town government, and entered upon the 

*> 

1 See MacKinnon, “A History of Modern Liberty”; Vol. I, Chap. 

IX. ' 

2 Op. cit p. 114- 
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fulfilment of the long promised Day of the Lord. The 
bishop in whose see the city lay soon appeared at the head 
of a small army, breathing out vengeance. The Saints 
defended the walls during a long siege of a year or more. 
It is not possible or necessary to describe the fanatical 
extravagances and orgies that accompanied the reign of 
“King” Jan 1 in the New Jerusalem during those months. 
Picturesque as it is, it has to do with the history of anti- 
nomian fanaticism and chiliastic delusions rather than the 
story of passive resistance. The end of it all was the fall 
of the city, after a most brave and efficient defense, and 
the utter collapse of all the mundane hopes of the Saints. 

A reaction to the original peaceable Anabaptism fol¬ 
lowed. It was seen that this doctrine of the sword of 
vengeance had been a delusion and a snare. Bax attributes 
directly to the fall of Munster that increased influence and 
final ascendancy of the peaceable, strictly non-resistant 
element, which immediately followed the catastrophe. 
Manp Anabaptists, in Germany, Switzerland, and the 
Netherlands, were free from complicity in the Munster 
affair, and the view now destined to prevail had always 
been their own. 

♦ Several parties, representing various shades of tJie doc¬ 
trine, have been distinguished in the realinement follow¬ 
ing the fall of Munster* David Georg, or Joris, feeling 
the need of some concession to those who still demanded a 
little h«pe for this world, professed “to believe in the 
ultimate acceptance of Anabaptist teaching by the great 
ones of the earth; who would then voluntarily lay down 
their wealth*and privileges, and thus the ideal of the reign 
of the Saints on earth would be pacifically inaugurated. ’ ’ 2 
On the^other hand weje the extreme non-resistants, called 

1 Jan Bockelson, or John of Leyden. # • 

2 Ibid.; p. 327. 
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“Obbenites.” This party “taught, as one of its heading 
tenets, that no other social and political conditions than 
those already established, were to be looked for here be¬ 
low, and that it was the duty of the Saints to accept them 
in all humility as the dispensation of God.” 1 This doc¬ 
trine of acquiescence was given a great impetus by the 
appearance of an advocate of high character and great 
ability, Menno Simons. His followers, the Menists of 
earlier writers, or modern Mennonites, took up and carried 
on the true non-resistance doctrine, which survived the 
wreck of its violent perversion at Miinster, just as the 
Bohemian Brethren rescued the peaceable legacy of John 
IIuss from the conflagration of the Hussite Wars. 2 

1 Ibid.; p. 325. 

2 Cf. Moeller, op. cit. 
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MENNONITES AND OTHER POLITICAL NON-PARTICIPANTS 

THE MENNONITES 

M ENNO SIMONS, the new leader of the peaceable, 
non-fanatical Anabaptists, of whom, as has been 
said, there were many, was born in 1492 in West 
Friesland. He was, in early life, a careless, time-serving 
priest of the Roman Catholic Church. The martyrdom 
of an Anabaptist in a neighboring town awoke him from 
his spiritual lethargy, and he began to study for himself 
the question of infant baptism. In 1535 three hundred 
pool* fugitives from Munster were pursued to a neighbor¬ 
ing monastery, and most of them, including his own brother, 
were slain. This tragic event further impressed his mind 
and awoke in him a strong sense of his duty to live a more 
•profitable life in testifying to the simple truths* of the 
Gospel. In 1536 he openly renounced the Roman Catholic 
Church and jvas baptized by Anabaptists, being ordained 
to the ministry by Obbe Philip, the leader of the Obbenite 
party mentioned above. 1 

The remainder of Menno’s days were spent in dissemi¬ 
nating the truth as understood by the non-resistant Ana¬ 
baptists. He performed valiant service by his contro- 

1 See the # scholarly history entitled “The Mennonites of America,” 
by C. Henry Smith, on which this account is principally based. 
In this case* as elsewh^le in the history, the present writer is 
responsible for general interpretations^ot otherwise credited. 

77 
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versial writings and public disputations. This occurred 
during a brief rest from persecutions, enjoyed under the 
tolerant Duke Charles of Guelders in West Friesland. 
Soon, however, a price was set on his head and he was so 
persistently hounded from place to place that several 
persons were burned at the stake simply for giving him 
shelter or for printing his writings. 1 

This relentless persecution was waged against the Men- 
nonites by the Protestant churches no less than the Roman 
Catholic, and the question may well be asked why there 
should be such a unity of hatred against a meek and non¬ 
resisting people. But their non-resistance doctrine was 
perhaps their worst offense. It struck at the very founda¬ 
tion-stone of the established state church, whether Roman 
Catholic, Lutheran, or Reformed. The Mennonites had a 
special testimony against the union of church and state, 
against all participation in government on the part of 
Christians. So distinctive is that doctrine that the whole 
subsequent history of the sect centers about it, an will 
appear more fully in connection with their later career, 
in Pennsylvania. It is therefore necessary to examine their 
statement of the non-resistant’s faith. We quote from their 
historian, Professor 'Smith: ‘ 4 They adopted bodily tht 
faith of the peaceful type of Anabaptists, and that was 
a rejection of all civil and a greut deal of the prevailing 
ecclesiastical government as unnecessary for the Chris¬ 
tian.” They ‘‘went no^ further, however, in their op¬ 
position to the temporal authority than to declare that 
the true church and the temporal powers had nothing in 
common and must be entirely separate; not only must 
the state not interfere with the church, but the true Chris - 
turn must be entirely free from participating in civil mat- 
ilbid.; p. G2. • 
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ters. 1 # The temporal authority must needs exist, since it 
was instituted of God to punish the wicked, but in that 
w irk the Christian had no hand. This position they 
reached from a literal interpretation of the Sermon on 
the Mount, where Christ taught his disciples among other 
things to ‘love their enemies’ and to ‘swear not at all/ 
Hence their position involved opposition to the oath, hold¬ 
ing of office, and bearing of arms.” 2 

That their teachings were regarded as a dangerous polit¬ 
ical heresy is shown by the fact that the records kept by 
the authorities in the heresy trials state that they were 
“accused of rejecting infant baptism, and of being op¬ 
posed to the oath, warfare, and the holding of office.” 
Hence it is not surprising that they were assailed by the 
Reformed party in the Netherlands (1596) as being “de¬ 
structive of all religious and civil order.” 3 In the light 
of these considerations it is easier to understand why the 
Peace of Westphalia, 1648, failed to bring rest to the 
hunted Anabaptists and Mennonites. 

JMie Mennonites were numerous in the Netherlands, 
Switzerland, and parts of Germany. The State Reformed 
Church of Switzerland persecuted them cruelly, but other 
•states of Europe appreciated their value as citizAs. So 
we find the States-General granting them temporary 
asylum, and,later encouraging Frederick of Prussia, in 
1710, in his desire to settle some of the Swiss Mennonites 
upon Ris unoccupied lands. A goodly number accepted 
the invitation, and “were granted religious toleration and 
freedom from military service.” 4 They were next wanted 
in Russia. •Catharine the Great invited them, in 1786, to 

1 Italics # mine. 

2 Op.*oit.; pp. 353-354. 

8 Ibid.; pp* 71 and 67. # 

* Ibid.; p. 79. 
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settle upon her waste lands in Southern Russia near the 
mouth of the Dnieper. She offered them free transporta¬ 
tion, lands, religious toleration, and freedom from military 
service. The Prussian Government, loath to part with 
them, refused them passports, so that they were compelled 
to escape by secret flight from their too appreciative sover¬ 
eign. Smith says that by 1788 about two hundred fami¬ 
lies had settled in Southern Russia. 1 Paul I, in order to 
encourage further immigration, granted them additional 
privileges, including the right of affirmation in place of 
the judicial oath. 

So prosperous were the Mennonites in Russia that they 
aroused the envy of their neighbors, who begrudged them 
their hard-won exemptions. The same were by the czar’s 
proclamation ordered withdrawn, gradually, within ten 
years. So about 1874 they were again seeking an asylum, 
this time in America, and were again solicited by the 
government to remain, with concessions. In all this is 
presented the remarkable spectacle of a people, declared 
to be dangerous to all civil order, everywhere lauded,,as 
citizens, and everywhere begged, by the “ imperiled” gov- , 
ernment itself, to remain under its rule. 

But in this last incident we have anticipated the laten 
history. For the present it must suffice to note that the 
first emigration of this persecuted people, to the New 
World occurred about 1663, and the place was at Plock- 
hoy’s Utopian colony on the Delaware River. The fate 
of this romantic Utopian enterprise, like Raleigh’s lost 
colony at Roanoke, is wrapped in mystery. It disap¬ 
peared, at least as a distinguishable Menncnite colony. 
The first permanent settlement of Mennonites in America 
was made at Germantown in 1683. % Their career fchere is 

ilbid.; p. 324. 
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so intimately blended with that of the English Quakers, 
that the further account must be deferred for the pres- 


TIIE COLLEGIANTS 

A peace movement within the established churches 
should be mentioned at this point, inasmuch as, like one 
wing of the Mennonite movement, it was of Dutch origin. 
Smith says that the Mennonites fraternized with the 
Collegiants, who represented a movement for a creedless, 
spiritual worship within the various denominations. It 
arose in Rhynsburg, Holland, in 1619. “They evaded all 
controversies and tolerated all opinions not directly con¬ 
demned by the Bible, and like the Mennonites they op¬ 
posed oaths and war.’ 72 


THE MORAVIANS 

t 

TJie ancient Church of the Bohemian Brethren, or Unitas 
.Fratrum, survived all the perils of persecution, reforma¬ 
tion, and counter-reformation, and remained as a “Hid¬ 
den Seed” in Bohemia and Moravia even after the fisible 
church there had been crushed and scattered to the four 
■ winds. The Reliefs and# usages of the Brethren were 
secretly cherished in certain families, and the line of 
bishops i^as never broken. One of the latter, Jablonski, 
was acting as court preacher in Berlin when the time came 
for the revival of the “Hidden Seed”; and he, with the 

1 The method* of procedure for the remainder of this chapter 
will lie first to describe in turn the origin and foundation principles 
of the se£ts # aml their career in Europe, leaving their experience 
in America for discussion 4n a later chapter. 

2 Op. cit.; p. # 69. • 
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consent of the other surviving bishop, transferred the epis¬ 
copacy to David Nitschmann, as leader of the revived 
Unitas Fratrum, or Moravian Church. 1 

In this remarkable revival of an ancient faith a prom¬ 
inent part was played by Nicholas Louis, Count Zinzen- 
dorf, scion of an Austrian house dating from the thirteenth 
century, whose attention was first drawn to one Chris¬ 
tian David and his companions. 

David was a young Moravian carpenter, who had re¬ 
cently returned from his “ Wanderjahre’ 7 and a period 
of military service, to Moravia, having consecrated him¬ 
self to the work of an evangelist. In Moravia he sought 
out certain of the families wherein was cherished the 
“Hidden Seed” of the ancient faith of the Bohemian 
Brethren, and with them he left the priest-ridden land 
of Moravia, stealing away in the darkness of night, ten 
persons all told. Granted an asylum by Zinzendorf, and 
joined later by other refugee Moravians, they revived the 
ancient Unitas Fratrum in the form of the moderp Mo¬ 
ravian Church. . # 

The point of interest for this essay is, of course, the, 
Moravian doctrine of passive resistance, but one looks in 
vain tor a definite formal statement in Moravian publica¬ 
tions. The Moravians make it a matter of principle to 
avoid any credal statement, and declare tljey seek to in- ' 
vent no new system. 2 Therefore their testimony on the 
problems of passive resistance is to be sought*in their 
history. One field has already yielded rich results in our 

1 This account is based largely on “A History of the Unitas 
Fratrum, or Moravian Church, in the United Stat«s of America,” 
by J. Tavlor Hamilton, in “The American Church History Series”; 
Vol. VIII. 

2 Cf. “The Moravians and Their Fai|h,” by Bishop Esmond de 

Schweinitz. Special ^Moravian Publication Fund Committee, Leaf¬ 
let, No. 2., p. 9. • 
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sketch of their progenitors, the Bohemian Brethren. The 
other must be explored in connection with their missions 
Li America, as will be done later in this chapter. For 
the present it is sufficient to remark that their missionary 
work in the New World began in 1732, in the West Indies, 
and was extended to Georgia and Pennsylvania about 1735. 
Here their peace principles were to be severely tested. 


THE SCHWENKFELDERS 

The story of the Schwenkfelders is intimately connected, 
in its early stages, with that of Zinzendorf and the Mo¬ 
ravians. This was more or less fortuitous, although not 
insignificant. But the first mention must be accorded to 
Caspar Schwenkfeld. From him the name is derived, and 
to him the Schwenkfelders look back with profoundest rev¬ 
erence. Like Zinzendorf he was of noble lineage, coming 
from Catholic parents of Silesia in Germany. He was 
bora about 1490, and was well advanced along the road 
of a genuine religious reformation when Luther began his 
•great work. Schwenkfeld, after a number of years' serv¬ 
ice in the courts of various German rulers, had turned, 
lfke.Zenzendorf, from the promise of worldly honors to de¬ 
vote his life to the service of a spiritual kingdom. At 
first he and Luther worked harmoniously together, but 
after 1524 the latter repudiated the Silesian reformer in 
a fiery latter, which may be counted the opening blast of 
‘'the storm of persecution which . . . was destined, under 
Gpd's providence, fo blow about the heads of Schwenkfeld 
and his followers for more than 200 years.” 1 

The passive resistance principles of the Schwenkfelders, 

i Howard Wiegner Krieb*l, “The Schwenkfelders in Pennsylvania, 
a Historical Sketchin “Pennsylvania-German Society Publica¬ 
tions/’ 1902; Vol. XIII, Part XII. # 
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in so far as they are not directly drawn from the 'Gospels, 
are to be sought in the character and doctrines of their 
founder and in their history. While distinctly a peace 
sect, they have manifested their convictions by their con¬ 
duct, and do not enunciate the doctrine very fully in their 
writings until the pressure of the American wars calls for 
a definite statement of policy, as will appear later. 

Schwenkfeld himself was a most interesting person, 
whose admirable virtues and noble conduct are matched 
only by the lifelong abuse heaped upon his head by the 
intolerant dogmatists and vested ecclesiastical interests of 
the time. 1 As remarked in an earlier connection, he is 
numbered by Jones among the “Spiritual Reformers/’ 
From the opening of his powerful pen-portrait the follow¬ 
ing is taken: “Among all the Reformers of the sixteenth 
century who worked at the immense task of recovering, 
purifying, and restating the Christian Faith, no one was 
nobler in life and personality, and no one was more un¬ 
compromisingly dedicated to the mission of bringing into 
the life of the people a type of Christianity winnowed 
clean from the husks of superstition and tradition and. 
grounded in ethical and spiritual reality, than was Caspar 
Schwenkfeld, was Silesian noble.” 2 • 

Schwenkfeld was friendly toward the Anabaptists, but 
w T as not one of them, inasmuch*as he laid.so little stress 
upon baptism in any form. His attention was centered 
on the “Glory of Christ” and the deep inwardness of the 
religion that consists in the heart’s true faith toward Him. 
For Schwenkfeld, says Jones, a principal sign of the trans¬ 
formed life is “the attainment of a joy which spreads 
through the inward spirit and shines on the face—a joy 

1 Kriebel, op. cit p. 6, gives a list nineteen epithet^ from the 
armory of his calumniators, ranging all the way froifl plain descrip¬ 
tion to the vile and venoiflous. 

2 Jones, op cit.; p. 04. 
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which can turn hard exile into a Ruheschloss, ‘a castle of 
peace/ ” 1 

This inward “castle of peace ’ 9 is probably the source 
of the Schwenkfeldian testimony for peace and non-re¬ 
sistance. It is peculiarly characteristic of the Quaker 
type, and it is worth while to observe in passing that the 
source of both the Sehwenkfelder and Quaker testi¬ 
monies against war lies in a very deep inward spiritual 
experience. It was in the security of this Ruheschloss 
that Schwenkfeld relinquished all his worldly estates and 
castles, and wandered all his life as a voluntary exile. 
Ills peaceable good will embraced not only the Anabap¬ 
tists, but also the Catholic, Lutheran and Zwinglian 
churches. He never sought to found a sect of his own. 
The sole cause of his exile was his unbending, though 
gentle, refusal to abate one iota of his convictions con¬ 
cerning the nature of the true Christian faith. His life 
supremely exemplifies that union of gentleness and strength 
whiebtis characteristic of the passive resistant of the finest 
type*. 

* The persecution of Schwenkfeld emanated principally 
from the rulers of church and state. “The common people 
c*mld not be incited against him,” and, at the time of his 
death in 1562, his adherents numbered at least four thou¬ 
sand. Among, his defenders were many princes and 
nobles, so that nothing but the most strenuous efforts on 
the part*)f the religio-political state prevented Silesia from 
adopting the “Reformation by the Middle Way,” as the 
Schwenkfeldian movement was styled. 

The Schwonkfelders soon fell on evil times. Not be¬ 
ing among the religions tolerated by the Treaty of West¬ 
phalia and other religio-political agreements, they were 
not permitted to maintain a congregational life, and for- 

i Ibid.; p. 72. 
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cible baptism of their children soon began under the coer¬ 
cion of the state church. 

The Schwenkfelders now determined on flight. Their 
efforts to find an asylum in Holland, near the Mennonites, 
were unsuccessful. In this extremity they appealed to 
Count Zinzendorf, and were promised a haven under his 
protection at Herrnhut and elsewhere. Stealing away in 
the night, “ taking naught with them but sorrow and pov¬ 
erty/ ’ they left Silesia for Saxony. Here they resided, 
in a sort of semi-independent existence, Count Zinzendorf 
seeking, as “Reformer of the Schwenkfelders/’ 1 to draw 
them into membership in the state church there. 

In 1733, a change in the government of Saxony occur¬ 
ring, notice was given them to migrate within a year. The 
king of Prussia had long desired them to settle near Ber¬ 
lin, in order to establish the manufacture of linen there, 
but they still had serious objections to that plan. After 
the failure of several prospecting efforts in various parts 
of Germany, their eyes turned toward America. * 

Their great dread was that their poverty, which wpuld 
not permit them to pay their ship passage, might require* 
them to go as “ redemptioners.” In that case they would 
be scattered throughout the colony as bond-servants, to 
work out the costs of their passage. Count Zinzendorf 
sought to make arrangements that would av # oid this calam¬ 
ity, with the “Trustees for Establishing the Colony of 
Georgia.” But he was not able to complete the*arrange- 
ments in time. The Schwenkfelders left singly, or in 
groups, as they had been ordered to do*by the government, 
for the sea-coast. But, instead of embarking for Georgia, 
they made their way, by slow stages, to Pennsylvania. In 
this migration they were very generously ai5e& by the 

i Ibid.; p. 27. * % 
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Dutch Mennonites, and finally, to the number of about 
three hundred persons, they landed at Philadelphia in 
1.34, almost simultaneously with the Moravians, as previ¬ 
ously narrated. 


THE DUNKERS 

The German Baptists, or Dunkers, are, as the name indi¬ 
cates, a detachment of the great Anabaptist army. They 
represent also the more strictly spiritual movement begun 
by Spener in 1690, and known as Pietism. Pietism origi¬ 
nated within the Lutheran Church, to which Spener always 
remained attached, but it spread far beyond its original 
bounds. It was a reaction against the intolerant dogma¬ 
tism and formalism of the state religion. The latter places 
its supreme and final emphasis on matters of intellectual 
belief, on correct doctrine; Pietism was chiefly concerned 
about the practical questions connected with daily Chris¬ 
tian living. But the Dunkers were not alone in their 
identification with this Pietistic movement. Every non- 
# resistant sect with which this account has to do represents 
in some way this same aspiration after a life of ^mple 
faith and genuine piety. But, just as the Schwenkfelders 
and Quakers represent the more mystical aspect of Pietism 
in this broad sense, so the* Dunkers are typical of its more 
literalistic, non-jnystical phase. In fact, the Dunkers have, 
throughcfut their history, looked upon every tendency to¬ 
ward mysticism as evil and have sedulously avoided it at 
every turn. 

Professor Grillin, in his remarkable sociological inter¬ 
pretation of the Dunkers, 1 has applied to them the theory 

1 ‘ The Dunl^rs; A Sociological Interpretation,” by John Lewis 
Gillin; a doctor’s dissertation, Columtya University, 1906. 
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of “consciousness of kind , 971 and finds in it the clue to 
Dunker history. The principle seems to apply with pecu¬ 
liar force to those German Baptists, but doubtless much 
in the history of the kindred sects may be due to a similar, 
though less strongly developed, group feeling. 

Their leader, Alexander Mack, and those who were to be 
his later companions, had noted the selfish greed, intolerant 
dogmatism, elaborate ceremonial, social pride, and general 
worldliness of those who were equally great and influential 
in both church and state. These simple Pietists felt the 
incongruity of such conduct with the meek simplicity of 
the Gospel teachings, and a keen sense of disapproval of 
the whole program of their oppressors came to fill their 
souls. They felt that the way of salvation was to obey 
the command to come out from among those who prac¬ 
tised such wickedness, and be separate. Gradually they 
grew into a strong sense of their own unlikeness to these 
religious and social opponents, and this feeling was en¬ 
hanced by a strong sense of their own similarity.* 

Gradually these primitive Baptist Brethren of Sckwarz- 
enau formulated their purpose, which was to found ap 
distinct sect, based upon absolute obedience to the teach¬ 
ings of the Bible, as literally interpreted in every dptatl. 
It is in pursuance of this effort at literal obedience to all 
scriptural commands and precedents that, to this day, 
the Bunkers baptize in running streams, eat the Christian 
Passover as a real supper , wash one another’s «feet, and 
greet one another with the holy kiss of peace. 

Having determined to form a true Christian church, 
they could not and would not receive baptism from the 
unregenerate churches by which they were persecuted. So 

1 See Giddings, “Principles of Sociology/’ tor signfficance of 
these terms. • e 
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they cast lots, and, like the original Anabaptists at Zurich, 
baptized one another, ‘ 4 in the solitude of the early morn- 
irg, in the Eder river, a small stream that flows past 
Sehwarzenau, some time in the year 1708.” 1 

Under the sense of joy and assurance that followed this 
action, they began to proclaim their doctrines and to gather 
adherents. Persecution immediately descended upon them, 
but the Dunkers 4 ‘took joyfully the spoiling of their 
goods,” and courageously continued their testimony, sow¬ 
ing the seeds of their teaching as they were driven from 
place to place. Four congregations were founded, two 
soon melted away under persecution, and finally the mem¬ 
bers of the remaining two congregations, after seeking 
vainly an asylum in Prussia, Holland, and Switzerland, 
left, first for Friesland and eventually for Pennsylvania. 
Thus, says Falkenstein, their historian, 2 “we have the 
unique example in history of the emigration of an entire 
religious denomination.” 

The* movement in Europe seems to have died out com¬ 
pletely with this emigration, which occurred in 1719. 
•They left the usual good reputation of non-resistant citi¬ 
zens behind them. “The administrator of the Count of 
Sehwarzenau in 1720 could say this only, ‘that for a long 
time many pious people have lived around here, of whom 
no one heard anything bad, but perceived that they con¬ 
ducted themselves in a wholly pious and quiet manner, 
and by no one h'ad a complaint been made of them. There 
were about forty families of them, about two hundred per¬ 
sons, that lately have betaken themselves entirely out of 

iGillin, op. <nt.; p. 61. 

2 “The German Baptist Brethren, or Dunkers,” by George 
Falkenstegi, *in “Publications of the Pennsylvania-German His* 
torical Society*” 1900; Vdl. X, Part viii, 23. 
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the land, of whom it is said of them that they were Ana¬ 
baptists.” 1 

The Dunkers have always been non-resistants and polit¬ 
ical non-participants. Both positions are in harmony 
with their Anabaptist antecedents. Moreover, they de¬ 
voted themselves to the exemplification of a literal New 
Testament life. This yearning after the apostolic stand¬ 
ard , as we have seen over and over, could hardly fail to 
lead them to the non-resistance position, and to this Pro¬ 
fessor Oillin has added a new motive, in the sense of soli¬ 
darity with which the comradeship of persecution imbued 
them. 

The Dunkers have made, not the communistic colony, but 
a close community of family and neighborhood, the basis 
of their existence. Their chief glory is the blending of 
piety, thrift, and domestic joys, which is characteristic of 
their history. Their strong consciousness of kind has ex¬ 
pressed itself in this way. They have often preferred to 
worship in private homes rather than churches, because 
they were thus following the example of the early Chris¬ 
tian disciples. The “home was a sanctuary. Here gath¬ 
ered parents and children, old and young, for the public 
preaching service. No other power on earth, ” continues 
Falkenstein, “can equal in far-reaching influence this com¬ 
bination of the home and the church.” 2 

In connection with this home, which was usually a farm¬ 
stead, they devoted the energies of their strong and popu¬ 
lous families to agriculture, and are probably the best 
farmers in the world.” 3 

In the light of these facts it is easy to see "how it comes 

1 Gillin, op. cit.; p. 72. 

2 Op. cit.; p. 45. ^ 

3 Gillin, op. cit.; p, 214, note. Falkenstein, op. cit. 
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about that the Dunkers have not been aggressive in politics 
or social reforms. Withdrawn into their quiet neighbor¬ 
hoods, they have been, like the Mennonites, political non¬ 
participants, and also non-litigants, as well as opposed 
to war. Their traits and utterances will appear more 
fully in the later discussions. 



CHAPTER VI 


THE QUAKERS AND THE PEACE IDEA IN POLITICS 

A SIDE from the communistic non-resistants to be 
mentioned at the close of the present chapter, there 
remains only one more distinctive peace sect to be 
described: the Society of Friends or Quakers. Their his¬ 
tory has long brought them into relations of very close 
mutual sympathy and helpfulness with the modern sects 
already described. Yet in several respects they stand 
somewhat apart. In the first place, the Anabaptists, Men- 
nonites, Schwenkfelders, and Dunkers were all German or 
IIolland-Duteh, while the Quakers are of English origin. 
In the second place, all the sects thus far described are 
strict non-resistants, while the Quakers are too aggr/^sive 
to be correctly described by that term. That is, the Ger-, 
man sects, with slight exceptions, repudiated the con¬ 
stabulary along with war. Hence they not only ref use 1 
to fight, but also refrained from participation in civil 
government by voting or holding office, and they have 
usually held it wrong to sue in the courts. The Mennonites 
have given, perhaps, the clearest example'of the; non-liti¬ 
gant, non-political, non-resistance policy, but the Dunkers 
are hardly second to them. In all this, both sects have 
preserved unmodified the original doctrines at their Ana¬ 
baptist progenitors. In a thorough and sweeping way 
they have obeyed literally the commandment, ^ Resist not 
evil.” * 

The Quakers, on the other hand, are typical non-physical 
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resistants. That is to say, they do not resist evil by 
physical violence, but they are noted for their resisting of 
political and social wrongs by 'political and social means. 
They have wielded an influence in English and American 
history out of all proportion to their numbers, so that it 
is impossible to write the history of modern liberty and 
social reform without at the same time writing in part 
the history of the Society of Friends. The foregoing 
sects, especially the Sehwenkfelders, sometimes display this 
active tendency also, but their characteristic attitude is 
that of non- resistance, as has been shown. 

On the other hand, the Quakers and the other peace sects 
made common cause on more than one occasion, especially 
during the times of stress in Pennsylvania produced by 
the Colonial and Revolutionary wars. This sense of like¬ 
ness was especially marked in the case of the Mennonites. 
In fact, it is impossible to be sure whether certain of the 
founders of Germantown, Pennsylvania, were Quakers or 
Mennonites. Smith 1 finds it convenient to use the term 
“ ]V5ennonite-Quaker, ” so closely identified were many 
• pioneers with the two organizations. A high authority 2 
in this field of history has shown the very close and^affec- 
fionate relations that prevailed between the Quakers and 
Mennonites in Holland, and concludes that, “in fact, tran¬ 
sition between*the two sects both ways was easy.” Penny- 
packer and others have pointed out that, according to 
Robert Barclay, the Quaker theologian, George Fox him¬ 
self was “the unconscious exponent of the doctrine, prac¬ 
tice, and discipline of the ancient and stricter party of 
Dutch MennOnites.” 

1 In his ‘iTlie Mennonites of America”; Chap. IV. 

2 The fTon. Samuel VV. jpennypacker, in “The Settlement of Ger¬ 
mantown, Pennsylvania, and the Beginning of # German Immigration 
to North America,” “Publications ob the Pennsylvania-German 
Society,” 1899; Vol. IX. 
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THE QUAKERS 

It is out of question to attempt even a bare outline of 
the passive resistance aspects of the Society of Friends. 
But much of their history will appear, along with that of 
the other sects, as illustrative material in the later chapters. 
It has been said above that they are the typical non¬ 
violent resistants. In the popular mind the very name 
“Quaker’* has become a synonyn for non-resistance and 
peace. Thus Roosevelt speaks of those Indians, who 
had been converted to Christian non-resistance by the Mo¬ 
ravian missionaries, as “Quaker Indians”; and, a few 
pages farther on, he identifies the “Dunkards” as “Quak- 
er-like Germans.” 1 This is but one among many evidences 
that the sect now under consideration must, because of its 
peculiar prominence in history, furnish a large part of the 
materials for any theory of the social psychology of passive 
resistance. It is therefore important to seek first of all 
the origin of that spirit which has made the t words 
“Friend” and “Quaker” synonyms for gentleness, peace, 
and non-resistance. 

George Fox, the founder of the Society of Friends, was 
born hi Leicestershire, England, about the year 1624. He 
was descended from honest and pious parents of the arti¬ 
san class. His father was a Reaver. “The neighbors 
called him Righteous Christer. My mother was an up¬ 
right woman . . . and of the stock of the maytyrs. ’ ’ 2 
George Fox grew up from* an innocent boyhood and a youth 
spent as a “Seeker,” into a powerful man of God—a real 
prophet who shook the England of his day, and gathered 
around him not only such intellectual and moral giants as 

1 In his “The Winning of the W 7 e8t. ,, c 

2 “George Fox; An ^ Autobiography/’ bjf Rufus M. Jones, (Edit.); 

pp. 65-66. * t. 
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Williafh Penn and Robert Barclay, but also a host of able 
preachers and public-minded leaders. Through their com¬ 
bined efforts almost the whole accessible world was visited, 
and a good part of it colonized within Fox’s lifetime. 

All the sects who had gone before them since the days 
of the apostles had testified nobly and clearly against war. 
There was nothing for Fox to add touching the formula¬ 
tion of that doctrine. In so far as he contributed any¬ 
thing new it lies in his terse characterization of the real 
root of the Christian peace principle, and in the organized 
movement which he set afoot. While Fox, as was not un¬ 
common for reformers in those days, lay in the “ house of 
correction” on some false accusation in connection with 
his religious activities, Cromwell’s commissioners were 
seized with the idea that it would be good to make a cap¬ 
tain out of this man, so uniquely endowed with powerful 
physique and commanding presence. The soldiers also 
cried out, saying that they would have none but Fox. 
His “Journal” records: “I told them I knew whence all 
wars, arose, even from the lusts, according to James’ doc- 
# trine; and that I lived in the virtue of that life and power 
that took away the occasion of all wars.” Professor Jones 
remarks, with truth, “This is the true ground of opposi¬ 
tion to war, namely, that a Christian is to live a life that 
does away with the occasion for war.” 1 

This statement is brief, but it is fundamental. It makes 
of the peace doctrine a principle of present and living 
reality, as well as a sacred tradition. Fox substituted for 
the tradition its moral fountainhead, the spiritual expe¬ 
rience that first gave it birth. In so doing, he really ex¬ 
plained how it is unmistakably present in the New Testa¬ 
ment, aifhbugh no explicit statements are to be found there 

ilbid.; p. 128. • 
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on the subject of war. This shows why the doctrine has 
appeared always wherever the New Testament was read, 
and disappears when it is neglected. 

The history of passive resistance, as it has been traced 
in the preceding pages, has presented the three phases of 
the problem, viz., (1) the testimony concerning personal 
retaliation; (2) that concerning the magistracy and con¬ 
stabulary, or, in other words, the doctrine of the state; 
and, (3) the testimony against war. Each of these doc¬ 
trines may be stated both as a negative and a positive 
principle, as follows: (1) The doctrine of retaliation 
teaches, negatively, that vengeance is forbidden; posi¬ 
tively, it requires that one return good for evil. (2) The 
doctrine of the state, expressed negatively, is that the 
state is essentially violent and un-Christian and therefore 
that Christians can have no participation in civil govern¬ 
ment; the positive side is that Christian citizens must 
seize control of the state and make it the instrument of 
God’s Kingdom. (3) The negative doctrine of war con¬ 
demns it as organized murder and refuses to support,the 
military establishment; the positive side is expressed in, 
the modern peace and arbitration movement, with dis¬ 
armament agreements as its most recent phase. * 

The doctrine of personal retaliation, as the preceding 
history has shown, was enunciated negatively, i. e., forbid¬ 
ding revenge, by Confucius, and positively, as overcoming 
through love, by Lao Tse, Gautama, the Stoics, ai?d Jesus. 
The negative obligation of a life superior to personal spite 
and vengeance is enjoined by all ethical religions, and is 
not peculiar to Christianity, much less to the peace sects. 

The doctrine of the stale was expressed negatively by the 
apostolic writers, the Anabaptists and all the German peace 
sects, in the doctrine which deprecates participation in 
politics; its positive aspect of Christian politics is the pecu- 
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liar contribution of the Quakers, partly in theory, but 
more especially in practice. 

The testimony against war , even in its negative form, 
has not been made by Confucianism, Taoism, Buddhism, 
Stoicism, or the principal churches, either Roman Catholic 
or Protestant. It is the distinctive contribution of the 
apostolic church and the Christian peace sects, all of whom 
confined themselves to its negative aspect. Its positive 
side of peace and arbitration has been fostered chiefly by 
Quakerism, seconded, especially during the last century, 
by the general growth of humanitarian sentiment and 
international solidarity. 

It thus appears that the significance of the Society of 
Friends in the history of passive resistance lies in their 
political activities and their public service along the line 
of peace and arbitration. To these two aspects this sketch 
will be confined. In this connection, an effort will be made 
to complete the history of the German peace sects whose 
European career has been previously outlined. They came 
to Pennsylvania under the urgent invitation of William 
• Penn, and were not found in large numbers in any other 
colony. Their substantial contributions to the life of Penn’s 
<!o!ony, as well as those of Germans who were nof non- 
resistants, have been shown, of recent years, by the able 
historians of the Pennsylvania-German Society. Not the 
least of their services was the loyal support which, in so 
far as tjieir anti-political principles allowed, these peace 
sects gave to the efforts of the # Quakers to conduct the 
government along*non-resistance lines. 

To take only a few instances of Quaker social and 
political activity: When it was realized that the denial by 
coloniakgovernments of the right of assembly could not be 
maintained Except by actually extermii^ating the Quakers, 
there was nothing for the authorities to do but yield. 
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This carried the right of exemption from tithes to the estab¬ 
lished church, a concession which, as we are told, “was won 
only by a long hard fight, but when it was won, it was won 
for everybody. . . . But,” continues their biographer, 
“they did not stop with passive resistance to the tithe sys¬ 
tem. They laboured for three quarters of a century by 
every method known to their intelligence, or ‘revealed to 
the mind of Truth’ to get the tyranny abolished by statute.” 
And, again, “as fast as they won their freedom they took 
up the fight on behalf of other peoples who were oppressed 
and hampered, and they proved to be good leaders of what 
seemed at the time ‘lost causes’ and ‘forlorn hopes.’ ” In 
Maryland, in 1681, “Lord Baltimore announced to both 
houses that “moved by the frequent clamours of the Quak¬ 
ers / 1 he was resolved henceforth to publish to the people 
the Proceedings of all the Assemblies.” 2 

But perhaps the best illustration of the Quaker battle 
for English rights is to be found in a quaint work pub¬ 
lished in London in 1670. The title runs, “The peoples 
ancient and just liberties asserted in the trial of Wiljiam 
Penn and William Mead, at the session held at Old-Baily. 
in London, etc.” This little product of Quaker passive 
resistance describes in great detail the outrageous bullying 
of the court, which was composed of the mayor, recorder, 
and an alderman of London, and records tjie fearless and 
able defense of Penn and Mead, who acted as their 
own attorneys. The prisoners were indicted under the 
charge of having “unlawfully and tumultuously assembled 
with Force and Arms.” The evidence, however, showed 
simply that Penn had been preaching to an assemblage in 
the street near the meeting-house, from which the Quakers 

1 Italics mine. r u 

2 Jones, “The Quakers in the American Colonies’*; pp. 153, 167, 

and 333. 4 
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had been debarred by officers of the law. While they were 
thus peaceably engaged soldiers rushed upon and dispersed 
them, then trumped up the preposterous charge named in 
the indictment. 

The defendants appealed to English charters and the 
common law, with an amazing knowledge of legal prin¬ 
ciples that probably not only mystified the learned court, 
but also irritated it. 

The twelve “good men and true” were not so affected, 
however, and brought in a verdict to the effect that they 
found William Penn guilty of preaching in the street, 
and Mead not guilty of the same. The court promptly 
returned them to their cell without food, heat, or decent 
conveniences. For three days this continued, the court 
browbeating, and raging incredibly at both defendants 
and jurymen. Penn and Mead exhorted them to stand 
firm for the liberty and rights of Englishmen, and the 
sturdy commoners stood true. The court was simply 
force# to accept the unique verdict, and the prisoners 
went-free, but not until the recorder had declared himself 
•in favor of a Spanish Inquisition in England for such 
fellows! 1 A 

TJje important thing for the present account is that 
the Friends were not content to come off free from 
the charge of riotous assemblage. They took up the battle 
for the threatened liberties of the English people and 
spread the account of the trial before the public. The 

i It is interesting to note that a booklet on “The Trial of Penn 
ai\d Meade” is announced (1921) by the Socialist “Appeal to 
Reason” in its « University in Print.” The announcement pays the 
significant tribute: “Liberty, Equality and Fraternity have been 
preached through all time but it was left for William Penn, the 
Quaker, tft come nearer es^blishing the ideal of this trinity than 
any other being called human before or si^ce his day. Penn’s 
defense in his trial . . . constitutes a mighty plea for the rights of 
men under Government.” 
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document contains also “A Rehearsal of the Material Parts 
of the Great Charter of England,” the “Confirmation of 
the Charter and Liberties” of Edward I, and the “Sen¬ 
tence of the Clergy against the Breakers of the Articles 
above-mentioned,” along with considerable other material 
designed to arouse the English people to their endangered 
rights, affirming, in the introduction, that there cannot 
“be any business wherein the People of England are more 
concerned than in that which relates to their Civil and 
Religious Liberties.” The essential point is that this is 
not turn-resistance. It does more than seek to triumph 
by passively sufferirig. It is a form of resistance that 
comes back to the fight and takes the aggressive, but al¬ 
ways abhors the use of brute force in moral conflicts. 

A special student of this phase of Quakerism says: ‘ 4 The 
protest of the Quakers against their arbitrary taxation 
by the Duke of York, in 1680, includes most of the argu¬ 
ments used by the Americans in 1776 against ‘taxation 
without representation’ and is an early Quaker movement 
in favor of independence nearly a century in advance of 
the event.” 1 

Thi$ accession of William Penn lent to Quakerism that 
public turn which has contributed so much to give tlfe 
Friends their unique place in the history of passive re¬ 
sistance. But, since all the world knows the story of Penn, 
it need not be recounted here. 

The founding of Germantown affords an excellent op¬ 
portunity to observe the Quakers and Mennonites in close 
contrast, the latter as the typical non-political, the former 
as the typical political, passive resistant &ect. Smith’s 
account 2 is so suggestive that it is quoted in fqll. Speak- 

1 “The Quaker in the Forum,” by Amelia Mott Gummere; p. 

145. * 

2 In his ‘‘Mennonites of America”; pp. 123 fF. 
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ing of the incorporation of Germantown (1680-91), he says: 
“It is one of the few times that the Mennonites of Amer¬ 
ica had the opportunity to test the feasibility of non-re¬ 
sistant principles when applied to the establishing of a 
civil government. Here we have a group of men, all of 
whom inherit the Mennonite prejudice against the holding 
of civil office and the use of physical force in any form 
whatever when applied to government; they ask for sepa¬ 
rate incorporation which implies the establishing of a 
complete list of civil officers, the machinery for the mak¬ 
ing of laws, and the courts for executing them. Theory 
and practice were completely inconsistent with one an¬ 
other, and it was inevitable that an attempt to harmonize 
the two should end in failure /’ The Germantown gov¬ 
ernment died a lingering death, until finally absorbed by 
the city of Philadelphia. The same authority continues: 

The loss of the charter was due largely to the fact that the 
Mennonites had very little taste for civil government. At first so 
long aft the matter of local government was hardly more than the 
regulating of the family affairs of the brotherhood there seemed 
• to be little objection to the holding of office. Out of eleven of 
the first officers named in the charter six and probably ^seven 
Mennonites and four of the remaining five were Mennonite- 
Quafters. But the village grew in numbers. Many came who 
Vvere not in sympathy wii\ Mennonite ideals. The making of 
laws and the administration of justice became more complicated. 
With the coming* in of stocks and prison-houses the Mennonites 
lost thei/ desire for politics. The offices were filled more and 
more by either Mennonite-Quakers, or by the Quakers, who seem 
never to have shared the prejudice of the Mennonites against 
the holding of*civil office . 1 

The Quaker regime in Pennsylvania proved a success 
in times of peace, but, when the troubles with the French 

i Ibid. 
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on the Indian frontier demanded military measures for 
the defense of the colonists, it went to pieces. The merits 
of the case will be discussed in a later chapter . The pur¬ 
pose here is simply to record the facts. The numerous 
Friends in the legislature came to feel their position un¬ 
tenable, especially as they were advised by London Friends, 
in England, to retire from the political field. Says Jones: 1 
In 1756 “the Governor and Council declared war, bounties 
were offered for scalps of the male and female Indians, 
and the Quaker legislators resigned.” But the Quakers 
found it exceedingly difficult to lay down their political 
power. They no longer held office, but “their opponents 
said that they still controlled the government through 
‘Quakerized’ Episcopalians and Presbyterians.’ ” 2 The 
yearly meeting at Philadelphia, seconded by the local 
meetings, thenceforth urged upon the membership non¬ 
participation in politics, aside from voting and perhaps 
holding the local offices. A very similar movement oc¬ 
curred in Maryland and North Carolina. In the flatter 
State it was proposed in the yearly meeting of 1809 that 
Friends holding offices which involved the judicial oath 
or punishment of crime should be disowned, and a similar 
situation occurred in Virginia. 3 In Maryland, “Friends 
in the eighteenth century contented themselves with send¬ 
ing petitions to the legislature instead of sending members 
to it.” 4 

Simultaneously with their retirement from politics and 
their increase of membership, the now unified society be¬ 
gan to take on that extraordinary zeal for moral causes 
which has marked Quakerism for a hundred <y years. “The 

1 Op. tit.; p. 503. 

2 Ibid.; p. 403. ‘ t 

8 “Southern Quakers ami Slavery,” fcy Stephen B. Weeks; pp. 
117 - 118 . ' 

* Jones, op. cit p. 334. 
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work of Friends by common consent was to be philan¬ 
thropic only, so far as it touched the outside world, but 
mainly it was to be given to strengthen the body in its 
own principles and testimonies.” The Friends had long 
felt that the principles of peace were at stake in Penn¬ 
sylvania. They had felt, throughout the rank and file of 
the society, a deep sense of responsibility for the govern¬ 
ment founded, by their great leader, on the principles of 
passive resistance. They had long been the honored and 
powerful directors of the State. Now they were hooted 
at, despised, and their policy discredited. President 
Sharpless 1 eloquently observes: 4 ‘They simply drew to¬ 
gether as the world turned against them, more certain of 
their ground, more determined to maintain it at any cost 
of suffering and popularity. If all around had conspired, 
as it seemed, to annul Penn’s Holy Experiment, they would 
renew it, not externally, that appeared hopeless, but in 
the hearts of a devoted band.” 

Much of this story of Pennsylvania is familiar knowl¬ 
edge, Amt it is not so well known that the Friends were 
governors of Rhode Island for the good part of a century, 
and that they gave the great Governor Archdale to Ijjorth 
Carolina. Their work as rulers of Rhode Island will be 
referred to in later chapters, and so it will be sufficient 
at this time to pern ark that their policy there did not meet 
the sorrowful end that befell the Pennsylvania experi¬ 
ment. T^he Rhode Island Quakers were staunch peace men. 
but they distinguished between their public and their 
private duties. The result was some very interesting situa¬ 
tions from tbe point of view of passive resistance, to be 
discussed in later pages. 

The Quakers were very early settlers in New York 

i In Jones, op. tit.; the chapters on Pennsylvania are written by 
Isaac Sharpless; cf. p. 579. 
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Colony, particularly upon Long Island. Here they came 
in conflict with the authorities, who referred to them 
rather plainly as ‘ 4 that abominable sect who treat with 
contempt both the political magistrates and the ministers 
of God’s holy Word, and endeavor to undermine the police 
and religion.” 1 This was a challenge to men and women 
of “the seed of the martyrs,” and some of the best ex¬ 
amples of victory through passive resistance occur in the 
history of Long Island Friends. These people who were 
so bent on building the state upon an enduring foundation 
of truth and right were everywhere received and branded 
as “turbulent,” “attempting to destroy religion, laws, 
communities, and all bonds of civil society.” 2 They were 
regarded then precisely as revolutionary anarchists were 
a decade ago, and much as all social liberals are regarded 
by the privileged and vested interests to-day. 

Nowhere was this more true than in New England. 
The stern Puritan legalist, who prayed with one hand on 
the Bible, particularly the Levitical code, and the other 
on the sword, could not abide the thought of these “Anti- 
nomian” enemies of public order. Nor could their doc 
trine of peace appeal to the granite men of the old Massa¬ 
chusetts Bay Colony. Yet the Quakers felt that they had 
a special mission to these men of the Old Covenant, and 
they persisted in carrying thc’ir message into the very 
jaws of death. The result was their martyrdom, not less 
desired by the Quakers, to say the least, than by the Puri¬ 
tans themselves. When the Quakers came on undaunted, 
the Puritans had either to recede or jhish on to the bitter 
end; but we shall have occasion later to dismiss the psycho¬ 
logical aspects of that historic contest. 

1 Jones, op. tit.; p. 227. s.. 

2 From the Virginia Act of 1859, quoted by Weeks, op. tit.; p. 17. 
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THE GERMAN PEACE SECTS IN EARLY AMERICA 

I N every case the sects previously sketched were left 
at the point where they turned their backs upon the 
, cruel persecutions of the Old World, and set their 
faces toward America and the Wilderness, whither we 
must now note their fortunes. While the Moravians 
planted a colony in Georgia and another in Pennsylvania, 
all the others, Mennonites, Schwenkfelders, and Dunkers, 
were virtually confined to Pennsylvania, until they spread 
westward, following the usually traveled routes of the 
frontier movement. During their early years they were 
settled at Germantown and in the country lying to the 
west* and northwest from that place. It is the purpose of 
1 this section to mention very briefly the part played by 
these exiles for peace in the history of passive resistance 
m ihe United States. 

The Mennonites, who have been frequently mentioned 
already, have uttered “their ancient testimony against 
participation i$ government on various occasions in Ameri¬ 
can history. John Herr, a Menuonite reformer of about 
1812, adduces, as a principal evidence of the corrupt and 
backslidden condition of the church, their sitting on the 
“seat of juBgment”; and his successor, Daniel Musser, 
deplores tjieir attendance upon elections and practice of 
electioneering. They also were accused by those prophets 
of using the courts of law to d§fend # their rights! All 
these jeremiads, while probably exaggerated, indicate a 

105 
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tendency on the part of the rank and file to relax their 
original Anabaptist position. Along with the Friends and 
others, they suffered for their testimony during the Rev¬ 
olutionary and Civil wars. At a convention in 1776, 
4 ‘most of the Mennonites who were present took the posi¬ 
tion that since they were a defenseless people and could 
neither institute nor destroy any government, they could 
not interfere in tearing themselves away from the King. ,, 1 
During the Revolution they made contributions to the 
American cause in the form of money and supplies, which 
the Quakers held to be virtually a surrender of the peace 
principle. Smith thinks “the Mennonites were less con¬ 
sistent [than the Quakers]. While they would not carry 
weapons themselves, they appear generally not to have ob¬ 
jected to supporting the cause by their means. ,, 2 During 
the Civil War they assisted the Friends in the effort to 
obtain relief from the draft. It is interesting to note that 
their departure from their testimony against political 
participation enabled them to sustain their opposition to 
war, for by their solid Republican votes they had pfe/ved 
to be a valuable constituency to Congressman Thaddeus 
Stevens, and he helped to put the exemption bill through 
Congress largely for their sake. 8 

The Bunkers made a similar testimony and suffered for 
their faithfulness to non-resistSnce principles. Falken- 
stein 4 calculates that the little company who came to 
Pennsylvania in 1720 had traveled, in the aggregate, more 
than sixty thousand miles, in fleeing from persecution. 
They settled among the Quakers anil Mennonites, but 
Falkner, one of their number, complains of'“the melan- 

1 Smith, op. cit.; p. 259. 

2 Ibid; p. 380. 

2 Ibid.; p. 378. <• 

* Op. cit.; p. 35. 
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choly, s&turnine Quaker spirit” that prevailed in the prov¬ 
ince in those days. 1 They stood sturdily, however, along 
with the Quakers, for the ancient testimony against oaths 
and war, as when Christopher Sauer, the Germantown 
printer, “ allowed himself to be despoiled of all his prop¬ 
erty, which was considerable for that day, and be dubbed 
a traitor . . . because he could not take the oath of al¬ 
legiance to the new state of Pennsylvania at the close of 
the Revolutionary War. It was not because he was op¬ 
posed to the state, or because he was a Tory at heart, but 
because he was conscientiously opposed to taking an oath.” 2 
The Dunkers have uniformly refrained from voting and 
from holding civil office, and their members are discour¬ 
aged from using the courts of law, but in all these things 
there is a tendency, especially among the younger mem¬ 
bers, to do now as the world does; and the same is true 
of the Mennonites and all the other exclusive sects. 

The Schwenkfelders emigrated in 1734, and therefore 
arrived some years later than the Quakers, Mennonites, 
and, Dunkers. Consequently they found the land largely 
•settled and were unable to secure a continuous tract large 
enough to permit them to form a distinct settlement. 
They were compelled to scatter more or less amoiif’ the 
other German sectarians, and this fact, coupled with their 
former close relations with Zinzendorf and the Moravians, 
was partly the cause of their difficulty in forming a church 
organization. But it also saved them from the perils of 
the frontier during the Indian wars. 

# In the matter • of participation in government the 
Schwenkfeldtrs went with the Quakers rather than the 
Mennonites and Dunkers. “They did not strive for pub¬ 
lic office* since they preferred the freedom of private life; 

i Ibid.; p. 7 S 0 . • 

sGillin, op. cit p. 207. * 
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neither did they in general refuse to serve when' called 
upon. 77 The more public-spirited of them, such as David 
Schultz, did not deem it too much trouble to go forty miles 
to vote at a provincial election. They, like the Quakers 
and all true peace sects, were averse to the use of courts 
of law, but Kriebel says ‘ < they were ready even thus to 
maintain their rights if need be. ,, 

The Schwenkfelders shared in all the burdens of war 
except the actual bearing of arms. In a ‘ 4 Candid Declara¬ 
tion 77 of 1777, they “confess and declare that for con¬ 
science 7 sake it is impossible for us to take up arms and 
kill our fellow men/ 7 But they offer, “gladly and will¬ 
ingly, 7 7 to pay the taxes, and their historian declares that 
“no Schwenkfelder ever refused to pay the fines imposed 
for non-performance of military service 77 ; they stood solidly 
behind their representatives in the legislature when they 
voted “to defend the rights and liberties of America. 77 

The Moravians , it will be remembered, were a mission¬ 
ary organization rather than a church, during their,.early 
days in America. They planted a large mission in Georgia, 
but later transferred their principal work to Pennsylvania. 
Herc^they devoted themselves to the conversion of the 
Indians. They established two missions called Gnaden- 
hiittcn, which may easily be confused, inasmuch as events 
of importance occurred at both places during the French 
and Indian wars. The terrible massacre of non-resistant 
Indians by bloodthirsty whites occurred at Gnad^nhiitten 
on the Tuscarawas, as described in a later chapter. At 
Gnadenhiitten on the Mahoning the 1 Moravian mission 
settlement assumed very reluctantly a defensive attitude 
upon the outbreak of the French and Indian war. At 
first they merely built stockades and kept diligent watch, 
but after the massacre of eleven out of their fifteen mem¬ 
bers they accepted a supply of arms and ammunition sent 
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from New York by the more belligerent friends of the 
mission. 

In this juncture their leader, Bishop Spangenberg, felt 
called upon to set forth explicitly the Moravian position on 
the state, constabulary, and war. In so doing he said in 
part: 

We are of the opinion that governments ought to protect their 
subjects. Rulers are servants of God, and the sword is given to 
them by a Superior Power, who is King of Kings, and Lord of 
Lords. This sword given them they hold not in vain, but they 
are to protect the weaker ones and save the innocent. It is 
not only permitted unto them to oppose and punish all such as 
will hurt, kill, steal, etc., but it is their duty to do so, and if 
they neglect this office they will be answerable for it to their 
Master. 

The minister of the Gospel must not, however, accord¬ 
ing to the bishop, be the one to wield these carnal weapons. 
He must conquer only “by the sword of the Gospel, by faith 
in Christ, by prayers and tears .’ 9 But on the other hand 
4 4 a* common man such as they call a layman, if he have 
* wife and children, is to provide for his family and to 
protect them against mischief. ... It would be ^vrong 
in him if wicked wretches should fall upon his children and 
he be indolent and patient at the murdering of them.” 1 

No fighting was found necessary on the part of the 
Brethren, and despite these defensive activities they have 
always *been recognized as opposed to war. Therefore 
when, in 1749, the English Parliament legally recognized 
the Moravian Church, it granted to them certain conces¬ 
sions in Britain and the colonies, and among these were 

i “Mentorfels of the Moravian Church” 1870; Vol. I, pp. 204 ff. 
Also "A Histcyy of the Uhitas Fratrum, or Moravian Church,” by 
J. Taylor Hamilton, Vol. VIII, in “Ttys American Church History 
Series.” 
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“relief from bearing arms and from taking judicial 
oath.” 1 


THE COMMUNISTIC NON-RESISTANTS 

Various ascetic, communistic sects have shown a natural 
affinity for the doctrine of non-resistance in its strictly 
negative form. They have repudiated civil government 
and have retired from the world, but they do not contrib¬ 
ute much to the solution of this great problem, which, as 
has abundantly appeared, is inextricably bound up with 
the very nature and existence of the political state and 
the social order. Such semi-communistic sectarians hold 
the doctrine of non-resistance solely because of their “apos¬ 
tolic” simplicity of life and their general pacific disposi¬ 
tion, while the perplexing questions of magistracy and 
war are very remote from their secluded lives and unsophis¬ 
ticated thoughts. 

The Shakers are typical of this class. They holtl that 
marriage is an institution inimical to true spiritualitjVand 
live apart in quiet ascetic “families” of the celebate' 
“brothers” and “sisters.” Their absolute non-participa¬ 
tion in political affairs is well expressed in their petition to 
the President of the United States during the Civil War, 
in which they sought exemptioh from the draft. They 
aver that “this favor is asked of the Government for the 
following considerations: That non-resistance and non¬ 
participation in the affairs of earthly governments are 
primary and fundamental articles of the religious faith of 
the Shaker societies. ... No Shaker has "ever trained, 
voted or been voted for, or held any office of honor, trust 
or emolument (except Postmaster) nnder the Civil Govern- 

i Taylor, Ibid.; p. 459. ' 
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ment, (Jr participated in politics.” 1 The Shakers origi¬ 
nated in the eighteenth century in England, with the 
preaching of Mother Ann Lee, and, after considerable 
persecution among the hostile populace there, they came 
to America in 1774, and founded their first communities, 
a few years later, at Watervliet and New Lebanon in the 
State of New York. Since that time they have spread 
westward, and maintain “families” in various States. 
“They have suffered in person and property and even 
been imprisoned for their non-military testimony.” 2 

The Inspirationists of Amana, in Iowa, are a direct out¬ 
growth of the great German Anabaptist movement of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. “Its rise was one of 
the numerous protests against the dogmatism and formality 
that had grown up in the Lutheran Church.” 3 Mrs. 
Shambaugh traces this particular sect back to John Philip 
Spener and “the early Mystics and Pietists—particularly 
of that little branch of the Pietists which arose during the 
last quarter of the Seventeenth Century and whose fol¬ 
lowers are said to have 4 prophesied like the prophets of old’ 
•and were called the 'Inspirationists. 7 77 The peculiar the¬ 
ological tenet of the Inspirationists is their absolute de¬ 
pendence for guidance in their affairs upon the revelations 
received by their “Instruments 77 (Werlczeugen ), and which 
they accept as /livinely authorized. It is therefore a modi¬ 
fied mysticism; that is to say, the direct access to the Di¬ 
vine Mixyi is supposed to be limited to a few chosen instru- 

• 

i “Sliakerism; Its Meaning and Message,” by Anna White and 
Leila S. Taylor. Tha little story, “Susanna and Sue,” by Kate 
Douglas Wiggin, gives a pleasing picture revealing the purity, 
peace, and gentleness of the Shaker communities, as well as their 
ascetic philosophy. 

2/6uJ.;«p. # 182. 

3 “Amana, t^e CommunAy of True Inspiration,” by Bertha M. 
H. Shambaugh; p. 21, Iowa State Histcyical Society, 1908. 
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ments, rather than taught as the privilege of ever^ Chris¬ 
tian, as in the teaching of the Quakers. The Inspiration- 
ists were like the Spiritual Reformers and the Quakers in 
their belief that God “will lead His people to-day by the 
words of His Inspiration if they but listen to His voice/ * 1 
but vastly different from them in their traditional spirit 
and the absolute subordination of the mass of the member¬ 
ship. 

But the important thing for this sketch is the fact that 
“their cause soon encountered the opposition of the govern¬ 
ment, for the Inspirationists declined to perform military 
duty or to take the legal oath. 'We cannot/ they said, 
'serve the state as soldiers, because a Christian cannot mur¬ 
der his enemy, much less his friend.’ 99 2 The Inspiration- 
ists were driven about by persecution, just as were all the 
kindred peace sects. Their history begins with the writ¬ 
ings and teachings of Eberhard Ludwig Gruber and Jo¬ 
hann Friedrich Rock in 1714. After the death of the early 
leaders there was a period of eclipse, but the movement 
lived and was revived a century later. Then their, con¬ 
flict with government broke out again. Although the age, 
of bloody persecution had passed away, they suffered 
greatly for their peace principles and for their refusal to 
send their children to the state schools. Under these hard¬ 
ships they drifted naturally intct a purely phristian com¬ 
munism, founded on mutual helpfulness rather than any 
theory of social equality, and they have riiaintaiijed it to 
the present day, though on a vastly enlarged scale. Emi¬ 
grating to America, they settled on the. old Seneca Indian 
Reservation near Buffalo, New York, in 1843, but later 
removed to Iowa and founded, in 1855, the now celebrated 
Amana community, which still flourishes vigorously. 

1 Ibid.; p. 22. « ' 

2 Ibid.; pp. 277-279. ' 
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The following passages will serve to indicate the root of 
their non-resistance principles, viz., the cultivation of a 
tranquil and benevolent state of mind, and personal salva¬ 
tion by an ascetic withdrawal from the “ World /’ The fol¬ 
lowing precepts were prepared in 1715 by Gruber, in his 
“Twenty-one Rules for the Examination of Our Daily 
Lives,” and form the ideal standard of the Inspiration- 
ists to this day. 1 

V. Abandon self, with all its desires, knowledge and power. 

VII. Do not disturb your serenity or peace of mind—hence 
neither desire nor grieve. 

VIII. Live in love and pity toward your neighbor, and in¬ 
dulge neither anger nor impatience in your spirit. 

XVI. Have no intercourse with worldly-minded men; never 
seek their society; speak little with them, and never without 
need; and then not without fear and trembling. 

The Inspirationists and the Shakers, together with the 
Ephrata Communists (Pennsylvania), who were an off¬ 
shoot from the Dunkers, and the Separatists of Zoar 
(Ohio), present the most successful examples of commun¬ 
ism in history, 2 and they all rested on distinct non-resist- 
apce principles. Yet these two things are not cause* and 
effect, as might at first appear. They are to be explained 
by a single cause in which both peace and stability 
were rooted. That was the attempt of the Inspirationists 
to reproduce the spirit and practice of the apostolic 
days. 0 • 


* THE DOUKHOBORS 

The Doukhobors are the only non-Teutonic modern 

1 Ibid.; pp. 2?7-279. * 

2 See Hinds, ‘American Communities. 
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peace sect to be described, with the exception of the Cami- 
sards of France. 1 The Doukhobors are Russian Slavs, and 
mystics, their name signifying “Spirit Wrestlers.’’ They 
are partly communistic in their economic arrangements 
but have always maintained separate family life. 2 Douk- 
hobor history runs back into the eighteenth century, but it 
is only in quite recent times that they have come into no¬ 
tice. Within the last decade or two the story of their 
heroic conflict with the Russian Government over military 
conscription became known largely through the efforts of 
Count Tolstoy and his followers. Aylmer Maude, a former 
disciple of Tolstoy in England, has given a thorough ac¬ 
count 3 of their origins in the past and the political aspects 
of their philosophy. The Philadelphia Friends assisted 
the Tolstoyans in bringing these persecuted peasants to 
Canada in 1899, and one of these Quakers, Joseph Elkin- 


1 The Camisards came into prominence in France at the time 
of the Revolution. They were found chiefly in the Cevennes, at 
Congcnies, but also in Languedoc. An English Quaker narifed Fox 
owned two luggers which, contrary to his protests, were coFvprted 
into privateers during the war between Fiance and England. The, 
Quaker received fifteen hundred pounds as his share of the prizes. 
Investing this, “he advertised in the Gazette de France for the 
owners of the captured vessels. This account came to the body 
of Camisards, descendants of the original Huguenots, who held 
similar views upon war, and were greatly impressed by the action 
of Friend Fox. Through this incident’ the whole Fveneh Community 
of Camisards at Congenies became Quakers.” See the account in 
Gummere’s “The Quaker in the Forum,” pp. 259-270, from which 
the above quotation is taken. The account contains the petition 
of the French Quakers (including Americans who had settled at 
Dunkirk to revive the French fisheries) presented to the National 
Assembly, and also the remarkable adverse reply of Mirabeau, 
February 10, 1791. 

2 The Inspirationists of Amana have preserved thq family life 

also. «/ 

s In his work, “A ^Peculiar People; tht* Doukhobo» 3 ,” 1904. 
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ton, has written, from first-hand knowledge, 1 about their 
doings in Canada. 

Their significance for the history of passive resistance 
has special application to its modern aspects, namely, the 
militaristic state and its philosophy of government. As 
Maude pointedly observes, “ Their doctrine that men gifted 
with reason and conscience should not use physical vio¬ 
lence one to another, but should influence one another by 
the appeal of mind to mind and of soul to soul, is essen¬ 
tially anarchistic (in the best sense of that word), and it 
is naturally disliked by all authorities whose reliance is on 
sword or truncheon/ 7 2 

When the Doukhobors first came into notice they were 
situated in the Caucasus region of southeastern Russia. 
But they had been transported thither as early as 1826, 
and had been fighting an intermittent war against the mili¬ 
tary draft for a great many years. 

The English Quakers had known of the Doukhobors, 
and occasionally visited them during a large part of the 
nineteenth century.There was much of the general 
Spirit of George Fox in their attitude, but in two respects 
at least they found no sympathy from the Friends. f The 
Quakers could not share their views on communism or on 
civil government. The Quaker has always been intensely 
individualistic,*and has the English predilection for poli¬ 
tics and constitutional government. But the Doukhobors, 
like the ^Anabaptists, and unmod^rnized branches of the 
Mennonites and Bunkers, have no place for civil govern¬ 
ment in their syster h of ethics. 

1 “The Doukhobors: Their History in Russia, Their Migration 
to Canada,” by Joseph Elkinton, 1903. 

2 Op. rib; p. 22. 

s Stephen Gr^llet visited # them, in company # with William Allen, 
in 1819. Elkinton, op. cit.; p. 253. • 
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Their leader, Peter Verigin, to whom, as an 'inspired 
prophet, they yield absolute and unquestioning obedience, 
was approaching the end of fifteen years in Siberia when 
some of Count Tolstoy’s writings fell into his hands. The 
Doukhobors had not always kept up their testimony against 
war with unswerving faithfulness. Government enact¬ 
ments show that in 1834 they were allowed by law to pro¬ 
vide Mohammedan substitutes, and they still had similar 
privileges in 1839; 1 yet in the main they had put up a 
marvelous resistance to the military encroachments of the 
government. Again and again in their history, cases 
of collective refusal of military service had occurred. 2 

However it might have been if things had taken their 
own course, Peter Verigin’s reading of Count Tolstoy 
was shortly followed by a secret message from Siberia to 
his followers to resist the draft, and the command was 
obeyed with heroic firmness. It was because of the 
cruel oppressions that followed this bold stand that the 
Tolstoyans and Quakers came to the relief of thfr perse¬ 
cuted sect in 1898. * * 

Since their settlement in Canada (January, 1899), they 
hav^ given way to fanatical tendencies, the most striking of 
which was the pilgrimage made by a great compapy 'of 
people, without provisions, across the wintry Canadian 
plains to meet the Lord, on his Second Coming, which they 
believed to be immediately at hand. The Canadian authori¬ 
ties have used the utmost consideration toward those rather 
obstinate and troublesome subjects, who simply cannot 
comprehend how any governmental act can be prompted 

ilbid.; pp. 144-145. Maude says, p. 155, tllat during their 
later and more prosperous years in the Milky Waters, their former 
Crimean home, “they made no objection to conscription, and were 
in very good repute with the Russian rf.itliorities.” „ 

2 Ibid.; p. 107. * , 
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by anything but sinister motives of exploitation or per¬ 
secution—a most eloquent and richly merited tribute to the 
Russian autocracy! But on this occasion it was deemed 
necessary to coerce the wanderers in order to save them 
from self-destruction through their own fanaticism. In 
so doing an amusing example of non-resistance was given 
by the Doukhobors, as narrated by Maude: “At Minne- 
dosa a special train pulled up, and after a stubborn strug¬ 
gle—in which many Doukhobors locked themselves arm-in¬ 
arm and showed all the passive resistance a sturdy body of 
men, resolved not to use aggressive violence, could offer— 
they were bundled into the cars by the police, or induced 
by less violent means to enter, and were sent back to York- 
town.” 

The non-resistance principles of the Doukhobors are 
drawn directly from their effort to reproduce the life and 
spirit of the early Christian communities. Although they 
have not always been entirely consistent in their policy, 

.Maude concludes that, “when all their faults and errors 
are summed up, this remains: that in the irrepressible con¬ 
vict, of which thoughtful men are becoming more and more 
conscious, between the imperialistic and military spirit 
of* the age on the one side, and the spirit of peace* on 
the other, the Doukhobors (by whatever motives actuated) 
have struck a conspicuous fylow against the modern slavery 
of conscription.’ 71 

i Ibid.; pp. 230-231. 



CHAPTER VIII 


PEACE SECTARIANS AND CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS 
DURING THE WORLD WAR : INDIVIDUAL 

ASPECTS 


T HE half-century of peace which preceded the World 
War had left its impress upon the peace sects whose 
history has been traced in preceding chapters, just 
as it had upon the whole world. The fathers had forged 
the doctrines of passive resistance in the very furnace of 
affliction, but their descendants held them, of necessity, as 
a matter of tradition, or at most as an abstract formula in 
which tradition and conviction were blended in varying 
proportions. Nevertheless, despite the fact that mAny ad¬ 
herents, as the sequel was to show, kept the faith more or 
less superficially, the central core of every one of these 
venerable organizations was rooted immovably in those 
underlying pacific principles, because they are the lQgical 
expression of an attitude of mind and heart which is as 
fundamental as anything in humran life, possessing a peren- 
niel power, wherever cherished by a group, to sway the 
lives of its members. , <■ 

The opening scenes of the great conflict aroused th$ 
special advocates of peace, along with “the whole of Amer¬ 
ica’s then pacifistic millions, to a horrified protest against 
the madness and wickedness of war, even though they then 
had little conception of the depths^to which the iVorld was 
about to descend.' In fhose days, when Americans viewed 
the conflict from afar, and through all the conceptions, mis- 

118 
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conceptions, and valuations of prolonged peace, the peace 
sectarians were acceptable spokesmen. At that time they 
represented with practical accuracy the national attitude, 
even if not its fundamental philosophy. The hour was 
fast approaching, however, when traditional and academic 
theories would have to be translated into strenuous prac¬ 
tice, as this vast, impersonal Purpose stalking through the 
world should roll onward to crush the bodies and wring the 
souls of men even beyond the farthest oceans. 

As indicated in the title of this chapter, the exponents of 
peace, or perhaps more accurately the opponents of war, 
fell naturally into three groups. These we have desig¬ 
nated by terms which will be more fully explained below, 
but we may observe in this place that the entrance of the 
United States into the war, and the consequent enactment 
of military conscription, struck them all with extraordinary 
consternation and dismay, although not for exactly the 
same reason. Those whom we here call political objectors 
were usually men of alien birth or connections, who did 
not nebessarily hold any true peace principles, but were 
fherely opposed to this particular war on America’s part, 
and that solely because she chose to fight on the wrongjside 
as thay, very naturally, conceived it. 

The “C. O. V’ on the other hand, were those persons who 
held abiding general principles which demanded the aban¬ 
donment of warfare as a means of settling disputes be¬ 
tween nations, not only in this case»but in all cases. They 
did not, however, rest this objection upon religious tradi¬ 
tion or idealism, but upon philosophical and humanitarian 
convictions. 'They were therefore correctly dubbed “C. 
O.’s” a convenient shorthand for ‘ 1 conscientious objec¬ 
tors.’’ * • 

Those whom we have called “peace sectarians” formed 
the third class, and they are sufficiently well known from 
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the preceding chapters to require no further definition at 
this point, the next task being to notice how these various 
groups fared under the draft legislation. 

The Selective Draft Law of May 18, 1917, explicitly 
provided that “ nothing in this act shall be construed to 
require or compel any person to serve in any of the forces 
herein provided for who is found to be a member of any 
well recognized religious sect or organization at present 
organized and existing, and whose existing creed or princi¬ 
ples forbid its members to participate in war in any form, 
and whose religious convictions are against war or partici¬ 
pation therein, in accordance with the creed or principles 
of said religious organization/’ 

By the terms of this law, which however was yet to be 
interpreted in practice, the peace sectarians were exempted, 
and by a later ruling the conscientious objectors were also 
provided for. Meanwhile the reaction of the three groups 
to the war situation was as diverse as their antecedents 
would have led one to expect. *• 

As for the political objectors, no provision was made for 
them in the above-quoted act. The now well known, though 
mi^pamed, Epionage Law was really framed largely if not 
exclusively for “pro-German” residents of the ynited 
States, and for social radicals. This type of objector to 
the war program lacked, by definition, permanent signifi¬ 
cance, but it possessed an immediate importance as acute as 
it was purely temporary. The great aiu\ pressing danger 
justly felt by a nation at war from the presence in its 
midst of a very great number of aliens owing allegiance to 
the enemy governments, in the present as well as the past, 
and in their own persons or those of their forebears, called 
for a very prompt and vigorous, even drastic, suppression 
of words or deells calculated to give aid dnd comfort to 
the enemy. 
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The • non-religious conscientious objector, popularly 
known as the “C. 0.,” constitutes a new social type, 
possessing virtually no historic background, and conse¬ 
quently very little organization. The origins and social 
significance of this movement will be discussed in a later 
chapter, but it should be remarked at this point that the 
typical “C. 0.” is often associated more or less closely 
with organized religion or organized social idealism in 
some form or other. For example, many of them are inter¬ 
national socialists, while others belong to the Fellowship 
of Reconciliation, which is frankly based upon Christian 
foundations. 

Still, the conscientious objector was not entirely without 
a history. It is shown below 1 that the task of dealing 
with them had affected such legislation as the Defense of 
the Realm Acts in Australia, several years before the World 
War. Our own government was, moreover, not unaware of 
the existence of such a social species, and provision was 
made f for them in the President’s Executive Order of 
Marcfy 20, 1918. The purpose of that order was to define 
.the “non-combatant service” provided for in the Selec¬ 
tive Draft Act, and in defining this subject President 
Wilson announced that not only certified members eft re¬ 
ligious peace sects but also persons “who object to partici¬ 
pating in war because of ^conscientious scruples, but have 
failed to receive certificates as members of a religious sect 
or organization from their local board, will be assigned to 
noncombatant military service, as defined ... to the extent 
that such persons fire able to accept service as aforesaid 
without violation of the religious or other conscientious 
scruples by them in good faith entertained.” 

These ^sehtenees specifically provide for those who ob¬ 
jected to war. as individuals, in complete detachment from 
1 See Chap. XI. # 
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any social or religious group or organized movement. These 
are the “C. O.’s,” whose fortunes will be touched upon in 
the following pages, along with those of their more numer¬ 
ous and better-known companions in passive resistance. 

The third group of objectors, whom we have character¬ 
ized as peace sectarians or religious objectors, were the 
representatives of a venerable and even honored tradition, 1 
embodied for centuries in closely knit and sometimes even 
strongly clannish organizations. They thus had back of 
them the powerful moral support of their ‘ ‘ beloved com¬ 
munity,’ ’ which even figured, in some cases, as an ob¬ 
jective and collective conscience, affording them in their 
hour of trial the sustaining super-individual power which 
in the soldier’s hard experiences was the outgrowth of pa¬ 
triotic devotion to the beloved country. The essential 
difference between the two was that one was cruelly torn 
by conflicting loyalties 2 while the other found his task a 
hard but relatively simple one. 

The peace groups themselves were in many cases partly 
protected, in the popular mind, by what we elsewhere de¬ 
scribe as the “badges of the sect”" 1 such as the peculiar 
hat, coat-collar, or cut of hair and beard as worn by Men- 
nonftes and Dunkers; or by a distinctive form of speech 
and mode of worship, as used among certain of the Quakers. 
These outward peculiarities, possessing in themselves no 
importance for the world at large, nevertheless assisted in 
giving a distinctive character to otherwise obscure move¬ 
ments, and thereby helped them to benefit from social rec¬ 
ognition. More specifically, these badges served as pegs 
on which to hang a more or less vague impression that these 
non-conformists were really good citizens, in fact “a 

1 See Chap. IV, V, VI and VII, above. i 

2 See “The Philosophy of Loyalty,” bf Josiah Royce. 

a See Chap. XII. 
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peculiar*people, zealous of good works.” Their long rec¬ 
ord of loyalty to government and devotion to human wel¬ 
fare was thereby gathered together, capitalized, and made 
to yield them a social return in the hour of need. Thus it 
was in recognition of their useful and consistent past that 
the various governments at war granted to these people an 
exemption, as members of the sect, which would have been 
denied them as citizens of the state. 

This recognition itself was probably in part the more 
or less conscious acknowledgement of a moral claim which 
no honorable government could well afford to disregard. 
This claim in turn rested upon invitations to settle in 
America extended by rulers in the past, and upon the 
promise of exemption from militaristic burdens which ac¬ 
companied those transactions. 1 Connected with this was a 
long history of public service on the part of some of the 
sects, and of very industrious, loyal, and godly citizenship 
on the part of all, not to mention a well-established expec¬ 
tation § of freedom from that military conscription to es¬ 
cape Miich their fathers fled to America. All of these 
facts apparently disposed a liberal and peace-loving govern¬ 
ment to the utmost indulgence compatible with the tre*ien- 
dous*crisis confronting the nation. 

The presence of the conscientious objectors in relatively 
large numbers treated, to* be sure, a difficult problem for 
an administratipn already faced by superhuman tasks. 
Neverthefess the government at \Vashington adopted at 
the outset an enlightened and humane policy, which it tried 
steadily to pursue, despite the fact that the authorities, both 
civil and military, were hard driven by the urgent necessity 
of weeding.out the pro-German and “slacker” tares from 

among tfie true non-resistant wheat. This liberal policy 

• • 

i In Canada, this obligation was explicitly recognized in dealing 
with the Doukhobors. 
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was consistently followed throughout the war, not only by 
the higher officials of the civil administration but also by 
the superior military officers in the main. The deplorable 
barbarities perpetrated upon meek and unoffending young 
men whose inviolable convictions forbade them to engage 
in military activities were the joint product of an unfortu¬ 
nate interpretation of the law and the exasperated brutal¬ 
ity of petty officers who were charged with the impossible 
task of carrying it out. 

The passage of the Selective Draft Law, with its exemp¬ 
tion clause for members of established peace sects, set a 
twofold task before the members of these organizations. 
The first, created by circumstances beyond their control, 
was to find a course of action that would enable their 
young men to comply with the demands of the law as ad¬ 
ministered, yet avail themselves of the exemption allowed. 
The second, entirely self-imposed and highly character¬ 
istic of certain of these societies, was to find some way of 
sacrifice and service permitted by conscience, and compar¬ 
able, so far as possible, with the admittedly incomparable 
sacrifice demanded of the young manhood of the nation. * 

The experiences of the objectors of all types were greatly 
varied according to the local circumstances, particularly 
their own personal peculiarities and the temper of the mili¬ 
tary authorities with whom they had to deal. This treat¬ 
ment varied all the way from extraordinary tact and for¬ 
bearance to the mosl^ brutal outrages. As aiready re¬ 
marked, the general policy of the administration was just, 
and even liberal, to a high degree, arid this applies to* the 
military as well as the civil authorities. r The situation, 
however, was an impossible one. Compelled t to steer be¬ 
tween the two pitfalls of persecution and indulgence of 
these troublesome recalcitrants, while extremists on the 
side hostile to the “C. 0.” watched every step with un- 
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wearied^eye and tongue, the task of doing justice to all the 
antagonistic interests involved was really a superhuman 
one. The “C. O.” was naturally unpopular and very little 
understood, even among the best informed of those who 
were required to deal with him. Even after more specific 
orders were issued these were not always at the ready com¬ 
mand of his custodians, who, even if fully informed on the 
side of instructions, were often perplexed and exasperated 
beyond endurance. If to this be added the fact that occa¬ 
sional objectors felt impelled to make an issue of refusing 
to remove the hat (not as a military salute) when being 
examined in the presence of an officer, and to raise other 
archaic traditional issues having no living connection with 
the great moral questions at stake in this crisis, it need not 
appear strange that patience sometimes seemed to be no 
longer a virtue. 

Furthermore, the popular contempt and hostility, always 
characteristic of the conforming majority toward any un¬ 
yielding minority, was immensely magnified by the pre¬ 
vailing conviction, often fully shared in by the “C. 0.” 
himself, that the war then being waged was the most justi¬ 
fiable and most altogether righteous ever fought by jnen. 
Under such circumstances the man who could persistently 
refuse to strike a blow for the righting of monstrous and 
perfidious wrongs was naturally regarded as a coward or 
fanatic, or both, deserving of no consideration whatsoever. 
On the either hand, the conscientious objector, often realiz¬ 
ing, as fully as his tormentors, the tremendous moral appeal 
of .the hour, found* his almost superhuman task so much 
the harder to perform, not only on account of the crushing 
disapproval of the multitude of his fellows, but even at 
times because of the misgivings or at least the chivalrous 
and indignant heartburnings within his #wn bosom; for in 
many a case the conscientious objector, as must appear on 
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every page of this book, was not dead or even a stf anger to 
the things that move other men. 

So it was that, impelled by that imperious master which 
we call “conscience” 1 and armed only with the certificate 
of his sect and the statement of his local exemption board, 
or without even these in some cases, the conscientious ob¬ 
jector was caught up with the vast human tides which, 
under the resistless mandates of world-wide war, were 
sweeping from every corner of the globe through the great 
mobilization camps and upon the mighty stage of con¬ 
flict by land and sea. 

Like multitudes of soldier-boys, these lads had many 
of them never ventured beyond their county line at home, 
and, also like their non-objecting associates, many a hard 
and cruel experience, inconceivable in the long and happy 
days of peace just ended, was to be their lot. This fate was 
governed, as already remarked, partly by the requirements 
of conscience in each particular case; and in this respect 
there was great diversity. Some refused to beau* arms, 
but accepted any military task short of that, including the 
military drill. Others refused to drill, but donned the uni* 
form. In other cases the objector accepted the soldier’s 
suit but balked at wearing his cap. Some refused topper- 
form any command whatsoever if issued by a military 
officer, while others obeyed when £he task could be accepted 
as a punishment for earlier disobedience, and not as an 
act of war, direct or indirect. 2 * * 

After the particular nature of non-combatant service was 
eventually defined, many objectors found themselves able 
to enlist for hospital work or other activities of the Medi¬ 
cal Corps , while still others engaged in the duties of the 

1 Discussed, as to its nature and social significance, in a later 

Chapter. % • 

2 Ibid.; pp. 90-99. « 
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Quartermaster's Service or similar tasks. As the war con¬ 
tinued and the policy of the War Department was devel¬ 
oped, many were found willing to accept the farm furlough, 
or reconstruction work in France; while in one case, at 
least, the Government assigned a number of drafted re¬ 
ligious objectors to work at home. 1 This was in the case 
of the Inspirationists of Amana, Iowa, where the extensive 
woolen mills of this communistic peace sect were engaged 
in the manufacture of army blankets and other war mate¬ 
rials. 

Thus the response of the conscientious objector to the 
war situation varied all the way from the near-conformists 
who ‘ 4 were satisfied if they themselves are personally free 
from the responsibility of killing," 2 through the genuinely 
enlightened objector who was willing to ignore technicali¬ 
ties but determined to keep himself clear from the most 
indirect complicity in even “the hindermost parts of the 
military machine," 3 down to the clearly fanatical or 
merely obstinate and cantankerous individual, like some 
who, According to press despatches, having refused every¬ 
thing demanded of them in the way of service, objected 
e # ven to leaving when finally discharged! # 

It would seem that the “ C. O.’s" fared best in the 
United States and Great Britain, in which countries a long 
tradition of l^ligious arfd civil liberty was not entirely 
eclipsed even during the darkest days of the war. Judge 
Kellogg* mentions a report to the 0 effect that they had been 
put to death in Germany, and also in France, where they 
were classed as deserters. It is not supposed that the 

1 Personal correspondence of the writer with Dr. Charles F. Noe, 
M. D ., of th$ Community of True Inspiration, Amana, Iowa. 

2 Jonesf op. cit., pp. 90-99. 

8 Ibid. • * # 

4 “The Conscientious Objector,” by Walter Guest Kellogg, New 
York, 1919. 
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phenomenon assumed very large proportions or w&s given 
much consideration in these lands, or in Belgium, Italy, 
or other Continental countries. 

It is in accord with the genius of the British people that 
they should have given most thoughtful attention to the 
problem presented by the conscientious objector. In fact, 
the British experience largely paved the way for American 
procedure. As revealed in the discussions in the House 
of Lords, in May, 1917, the British plan was originally to 
treat conscientious objecting and related matters as civil 
offenses. Lord Kitchener is quoted as having explicitly 
declared: “The genuine conscientious objectors will find 
themselves under the civil power.’ 71 

The conscientious objectors in England numbered nearly 
five thousand, apparently, out of which hundreds proved 
to be unflinching absolutists who went through the rigors 
of repeated convictions and imprisonments at hard labor 
for the same offense. 2 Conditions in British jails and 
prisons, not unlike those in America, are marked *at all 
times by many medieval barbarities of equipment and 
management; and the conscientious objectors, especially* 
during a time of unprecedented national strain and peril, 
naturally saw the worst of them. In fact, Airs. Hobhopse^s 
remarkable book, referred to above, was written largely 
in protest against these cruelties, and the proceeds of its 
sale were pledged by the author to “the cause of prison 
reform.” An English “C. 0.,” writing on “th%* horror 
of repeated imprisonment,” says: “No man or woman 
who has not experienced this test of sincerity can be ex¬ 
pected to form an estimate of the torment *of its silence 
and loneliness. The only men who seem able # to develop 

1 Remarks of Lord Parmoor, reported 4n “I Appeal Unto Caesar, 
the Case of the Conscientious Objector,” by Mrs. Henry Hobhouse; 
p. 11. London, Fourth Edition. No date. 

2 Ibid.; pp. 74, 41, passim. 
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a true Understanding cf its terror are the soldiers who 
have faced the dangers of the trenches and who shrink 
from the very thought of the alternative of prison.” 1 

It thus appears that between the trenches and the dun¬ 
geons the choice was not so easy as has been supposed by 
the “C. O.’s” critics, even if these had actually been the 
alternatives before him. One of them, an English objector, 
speaking from “The Cells/’ Salisbury Plain, says: “It is 
not the fear of physical death in the trenches that has led 
to our remaining in prison, but rather a fear of spiritual 
death which we believe must follow our assent to any con¬ 
scription scheme, military or civil/’ 2 This is quite in ac¬ 
cord with the facts, for under the operation of the English 
law, which, like the American, was ostensibly enacted to 
provide exemption for the sincere objector, the latter was 
first sent to the army, there court-martialed and consigned 
to prison, delivered at the end of his term by the prison to 
the army, thence to the court-martial and through it back 
to the*cell, and so on ad infinitum , until madness, death, 
or the'armistice interposed to halt the process. 

* Professor Gilbert Murray gives a very illuminating ac* 
count, in the introduction to Mrs. Hobhouse’s book, o£ the 
purpose and workings of the selective draft and exemp¬ 
tion laws in Great Britain. Recognizing that a consider¬ 
able number of persons, Comprised among the Society of 
Friends, Christ^delphians, Plymouth Brethren, Tolstoyans, 
and oth^ts who “looked upon war A as murder and on mili¬ 
tary service as a training in deliberate evil,” would refuse 
to respond to the draft even at the forfeit of life itself, the 
British Government faced the difficulty “with tact and 
prudence. .They introduced compulsory service gradually, 
reluctantly, and not ui^il the great majority of the nation 

i Quoted by Hobhouse, Ibid.; p. 74. # 

s/6id.; p. 73. 
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was ready to acquiesce in its necessity. ’ ’ 1 They provided 
exemption clauses for the conscientious objector, both re¬ 
ligious and otherwise, and planned for the same to be ad¬ 
ministered on a generous scale by the local tribunals. The 
law provided for total and absolute exemption for those 
whose consciences required it, but offered also a qualified 
exemption conditioned upon engagement in non-military 
work of national importance, or non-combatant service in 
the army itself. 

The local tribunals, from a natural desire to please the 
more turbulent newspapers, or the War Office, or to “dis¬ 
play their own patriotism by sending other people to the 
trenches,” granted very few absolute exemptions, and even 
few exemptions conditioned on the performance of work of 
national importance. They thus tended to excuse very few 
and even in those cases usually demanded non-combatant 
military service; but this alternative was little else than a 
mockery to most conscientious objectors, pleasing no one 
except the War Office and a few sectarians who objected 
only to the act of killing in itself, without scruples* at be¬ 
coming accessories to the act. But, on the other hand, as 
Professor Murray testifies, “The vast majority of the Con¬ 
scientious Objectors were willing and anxious to accept 
alternative service. They were ready for any service that 
was not military, and on the whole showed a preference for 
ambulance work; or relief and reconstruction work, under 
the Society of Friends. # I know,” he adds, “twoobjectors 
who specially sought out employment in mine-sweepers, 
because it was at least as dangerous as ordinary fighting, 
and at the same time it aimed at saving life, 'not destroying 
it.” 2 

But the extreme “C. 0.,” or “absolutist,” was hot really 

1 Op. cit.; p. vi. r 

2 Ibid.; p. x. 
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provided for in all of this, for these “ logicians of con¬ 
science, ” as they have been aptly styled, could 4 ‘not accept 
their freedom at the price of recognizing and obeying the 
orders of a Tribunal which in its very essence their whole 
conscience condemns.” In this they, like “all the Con¬ 
scientious Objectors known to history, have been exasperat¬ 
ing/’ 1 In some cases it may even seem childish and ob¬ 
stinate for a man to refuse to do, at the order of a tribunal, 
the very thing he would otherwise choose to do; but Pro¬ 
fessor Murray wisely thinks it “much more childish, and 
infinitely worse than childish, to send him, and to keep 
sending him again and again, to prison with hard labor 
until we achieve the sorry triumph of breaking his spirit 
or destroying his sanity.” 2 

This is the punishment, condemned over their own signa¬ 
tures (in the volume referred to), not only by Professor 
Murray, but by the Earl of Selbourne, by Lord Parmoor, 
by Lord Hugh Cecil, and Lord Henry Bentinck, which be¬ 
fell those conscientious objectors who took what is known 
as tho absolutist position, and demanded, justly or un¬ 
justly, the complete exemption provided for in the law. 
In July, 1917, they numbered in Great Britain between 
8t)0 and 1,000 men, in all stages of the “breaking” proc¬ 
ess, 3 which is described above. 

1 Ibid.; p. xi. * * 

2 Ibid.; p. xii. The usual sentence in England was 112 days in 
prison at hard labor. Mrs. Hobhouse refers to an increasing num¬ 
ber of objectors who felt obliged to refuse to do work in prison 
“on conscientious grounds, practically identical with those which 
leaf} them to refuse the House Office Scheme [of national service.] 
The punishment^ for this offense are such that most of those who 
have adopted this policy for any considerable length of time have 
become mentally deranged.” Ibid.; p. 4C. 

*Ibid.;' pp. 3 and 14. Mrs. Hobhouse gives a detailed account 
of nineteen of these men, Aost of them persona of much more than 
average mentality, character, and sociak usefulness before the war, 
whose accustomed civil activities were the very kind that the mili- 
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In the United States this unhappy conflict betv&een the 
majority and minority conscience followed largely the 
course of the British experience, but did not assume such 
drastic features on the whole. Major Kellogg says that 
“the conduct of the majority of objectors cannot seriously 
be criticised. ,, As chairman of the government board of 
inquiry, Judge-Advocate Kellogg, in collaboration with 
Dean Harlan F. Stone of the Columbia University Law 
School and Judge Julian W. Mack of the United States 
Court of Appeals, traveled from one end of the country 
to the other examining hundreds of conscientious objectors 
in dozens of army camps, thereby acquiring the right to 
speak on this question from a comprehensive point of view 
attained by very few men in any walk of life. This might 
be less true if the board had shown a superficial or per¬ 
functory attitude, which fortunately it did not do. Its 
personnel inspired confidence, and its history justifies the 
same, for nothing about Major Kellogg's book is more 
striking than the broad and liberal spirit with which he 
handles, often from a most exasperating angle, the. whole 
problem of the conscientious objector. It is plain to be 
see% between as well as in the lines of his story, that 
the board made a very sincere attempt to do its largeiy 
impossible task, which was to determine the sincerity of the 
individual conscientious objector,, Consequently one is con¬ 
vinced that a large measure of success attended their efforts, 
and at any rate the distinguished ability and, eminent 
fairness with which these agents of the Government con¬ 
ducted the inquiry is probably in part responsible for /the 
tributes which the administration, both civil and military, 
received from leading members of objecting groups. Thus 
a prominent Dunker writes to the author, “Afrthe War 

tary authorities were now f vainly and inanely trying to force them 
to do as an act of war. 
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Department and with the President himself, and generally 
with the higher officers in the camps every courtesy and 
consideration was extended to our pleas.” 1 A leading 
Quaker testifies likewise that he and his official colleagues 
“had the most polite and sympathetic treatment on every 
hand. Everybody seemed to understand . They met us 
with fair and open minds. Officers accustomed to com¬ 
mand, and raised to a pinnacle of dignity, talked with us 
on a basis of easy freedom and allowed us to debate every 
point at will.” 2 This is in accord with the attitude de¬ 
liberately adopted by the board of inquiry, namely, “to 
disregard military discipline during the conduct of the 
examination” of objectors. To this eminently wise and 
most truly dignified course they resolutely adhered, dis¬ 
regarding the concern and ridicule of certain army offi¬ 
cers. The latter declared that the whole camp was laugh¬ 
ing at the board for allowing “these dirty slackers” “to 
appear before it without standing at attention and salut¬ 
ing. ”• This plea was fittingly rejected by Major Kellogg 
in his* reply “that while functioning on the Board of In¬ 
quiry my first and only duty was to determine the sin¬ 
cerity of objectors and that it would be contrary t^ the 
spirjt of the orders were I to insist upon military ob¬ 
servances from a class of men who strenuously insisted that 
they were not to be regarded as soldiers at all.” 3 

Dr. Jones adds some suggestive remarks on the under¬ 
lying motives of this more liberal policy which happily 
prevailed. “Whatever the officials with whom we dealt 
may have thought of war in general,” he says, “they ap¬ 
peared to be glad that there was a group of Christians left 

i Letter ofc the Rev. W. J. Swigart, July 22, 1920. 

2Profe^or Rufus M. Jones, in “A Service of Love in War time”; 
p. 124. • 3 • 

3 Kellogg, op. cit p. 55. • 
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in the world who still took Christ’s way of life seriously 
and who in the face of grave difficulties were endeavoring 
to practice it.” “Most of the officials with whom I had 
frequent dealing in Washington, and many unofficial peo¬ 
ple, were convinced that we who took this position were 
consistent in our course and were doing right when we kept 
unswervingly on the path of life which our fathers had 
walked before us. Again and again I was told: ‘You are 
doing what you ought to do. We need to have in the 
world, especially now, some people who believe in the con¬ 
quering jiower of love and who express in deeds the con¬ 
viction that Christ’s Kingdom of God is something more 
than a dream or an illusion to be surrendered at every 
hard pinch. Some day we shall all be glad that you stood 
out, held on and would not yield to the mighty appeal of 
the hour.” 1 

It would be misleading, however, to make it appear that 
conditions touching the conscientious objector were idyllic 
in America during the war, or that military men and peace 
advocates constitute at present a mutual admiration so¬ 
ciety. The truth is that much bitterness existed and still 
exists, with immeasurable promise of evil in future in case 
w r e should be led into another war. Even Judge Kellogg 
is severe in his characterization of certain “C. 0.” types, 
and of course neither the militaristic temper nor the popu¬ 
lar mood has aught for pacifists but ruthless suppression. 
But the infinite menace of this situation must be reserved 
for the discussion of a later chapter. 2 

i Jones, op. cit .; pp, 124 and xiii. 

* See Clmp. XV, below. ° 



CHAPTER IX 


PEACE SECTARIANS AND CONSCIENTIOUS OB¬ 
JECTORS DURING THE WORLD WAR: 

GROUP ASPECTS 

H AYING traced the experiences of the drafted mem¬ 
bers of the peace sects, attention must now be di¬ 
rected to a brief review of the official acts of these 
historic organizations themselves. Here the outstanding 
fact is that not one of the peace sects has modified its an¬ 
cient testimony against war as being essentially un-Chris- 
tian. On the contrary , Mennonites, Dunk ers, Quakers , 
and others have steadily reiterated their long-standing con- 
•viction^’on the subject, in some cases even during the ex¬ 
citement of the war, without equivocation or modification. 
Their statements of the underlying ground for their com¬ 
mon objection are not, however, identical. > 

Th? Inspirationists of Amana, Iowa, republished, in 
July, 1918, their belief that “arming is not permitted to 
any Christian; much l£ss that it belongs unto a 
Christian and Gqdly Community. According to our faith 
we are tfot permitted to bear arms under any circum¬ 
stances, nor make use of the same either in times of peace 
or war, not even in self-defense against our fellowmen, but 
rather to suffer wrong as a disposition of God, than to 
resort to violence.” 1 

A leading member of 4 %his communistic peace group says, 

1 Official leaflet of the Amana Society, or Community of True 
Inspiration, July, 1918. Amana, Iowa. 
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however, that while “there has been no modification in 
the stand taken by our society in regard to war . . . this 
has never been carried to the extreme viewpoint of the 
Mennonites. ” 1 This statement is corroborated by the 
official literature of the society, as in the leaflet quoted 
above, where the stress throughout is laid upon “the bear¬ 
ing of arms” exclusively. The important thing, however, 
in the present connection is to note that on this somewhat 
restricted peace-ground the Inspirationists still stand un¬ 
shaken by the distressing experience of the World War. 

Similarly, we are told that whatever formal official action 
was taken by the Bunkers “was a restatement of the princi¬ 
ples and testimony expressive of the attitude the church 
has maintained steadily and continuously since its organiza¬ 
tion.” 2 Illustrative of this “restatement” is the follow¬ 
ing, from among similar annual utterances: “We take this 
occasion to renew ... an expression of our abhorrence of 
war and our testimony in favor of peace and the further¬ 
ance of those sentiments that make for peace. . . . And 
we most respectfully but most earnestly and specifically 
protest against the enactment of laws that contemplate 
enforced training. . . ,” 3 

The Mennonitcs likewise reaffirmed their ancient testi¬ 
mony in their general conference of 1917, and the various 
branches of the church united in addressing a signed 
“Appeal to the President” (undated) in which they 
say, “Because of our understanding of the teachings of 
Christ and the New Testament generally against war in any 
form, we can render no service, either combatant or non- 
combatant, under the military (establishment, but will 
rather be amenable to any punishment the government sees 

i Letter of Dr. Charles F. Noe , July 23, 1920 . 

* Letter oi tt\e l\cv. \V. 3. Svngatt, 3uYy, 

8 Minutes of the annual conference of the Church of the Brethren, 
held at Winona Lake, Indiana, June 10-11, 1919. 
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fit to lay upon us as a penalty.’’ These steadfast oppo¬ 
nents of war also presented to Congress a petition against 
the passage of the Selective Service Act, which was signed 
by about twenty thousand persons of that sect, scattered 
throughout the various commonwealths of the United 
States. 1 

In all these utterances there is manifest a desire to make 
the ground of opposition as clear and as reasonable as 
possible, but no disposition to retreat before the astound¬ 
ing growth of military conscription which recent years 
have witnessed. 2 

The same may be said for the Friends and all the other 
historic passive resistant sects. The position of the former 
has been recently restated witli great clarity and fullness. 

1 This “Petition,” which makes a good-sized volume, is without 
date also. See also the “Report of the Tenth Mennonite General 
Conference held at the Yellow Creek Church, near Goshen, Ind., 
Aug. 29 and 90, 1917”; pp. 9-0. 

2 At the close of the World War the current magazines gave con¬ 
siderable discussion to the “problem” of Mennonite migrations. 
Certain # Mennonite communities in South Dakota moved to Canada, 
under encouragement from real estate interests and the comissioner 
?>f immigration, in order to escape military conscription under the 
exemptions allowed there, and especially to be rid of public typer- 
vision of their own German-speaking schools. But the Great War 
Veterans’ Association in Canada protested against their reception. 
They next chose to settle in Alabama and Mississippi, but the 
Democratic state committee of the latter State opposed their settle¬ 
ment, and at last accounts the wanderers were looking toward 
Mexico and Argentina. 

The pojAilar antipathy in this instancy was aroused by the state¬ 
ment, attributed to a leader of the colony in question: “We are 
not a religious sect; we are a nationality; we are German.” The 
discussion that ensued might leave the impression that the Men- 
nonites as a whole were under attack, which would be an injustice, 
since comparatively few of them, apparently, have shared either the 
sentiments* or the unpleasant experience of this particular colony. 
Most of the sqpt are abiding quietly in their accustomed rural 
neighborhoods, where their long-standing reputation as peaceable 
and industrious members of society will not he questioned seriously 
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Not only did the English Friends and certain groups of 
American Quakers issue addresses to their fellow-country¬ 
men during the war years, but a general conference of all 
Friends throughout the world occurred in London during 
August, 1920. This was the most widely representative 
gathering of Quakers ever held, there being 350 delegates 
from America and Canada, with other leaders from various 
parts of the world sufficient to raise the list of delegates 
very close to a thousand. 

This highly authoritative gathering issued a “New State¬ 
ment of the Quaker Position ” on war, which opens with 
these significant words: “The fundamental ground of our 
opposition to war is religious and ethical. It attaches to 
the nature of God as revealed in Christ and to the nature 
of man as related to Him. . . . The only absolute ground 
for an unalterable and inevitable opposition to war is one 
which attaches to the inherent nature of right and wrong, 
one which springs out of the consciousness of obligation 
to what the enlightened soul knows ought to be.” 1 

This position, as the statement goes on to explain, is 
such that one who takes it “may, quite sanely and eveil 
raticnally, maintain that he can make his single life count 
for the most in the long run by preserving an uncomprpmis- 
ing loyalty to the kind of world that ought to be”; yet 
he who does this “may be no Jess devotexl to the ideals 
of his country, no less ready to surrender all that attaches 
to himself as an individual.” This peace testimony, says 
the statement, “never was ‘adopted/ ” Moreover, “it is 
not a policy; it is a conviction of the soul. It cannotr be 
followed at one time and surrendered at anofher time. . . . 
The Christian way of life revealed in the New, Testament, 

so long as the public mind is free from •the excitement and dangers 
of war. 

See “The Nation,” November 9, 1918; The Literary Di¬ 

gest,” September 4, 1920; and other current periodicals. 
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the voifle of conscience revealed in the soul, the precious¬ 
ness of personality revealed by the transforming force of 
love, and the irrationality revealed in modern warfare, 
either together or singly, present grounds which for those 
who feel them make participation in war under any condi¬ 
tions impossible/ ’ 1 

These propositions are integral parts of a closely rea¬ 
soned argument covering seventeen printed pages, and are 
bound to lose force by being torn from their context. 
The sentences quoted express nevertheless the most notable 
aspect of the Quaker position, which is profoundly religious 
without being traditional, in the narrow sense in which 
that word is commonly used. The Friends stand, in conse¬ 
quence, on middle ground between the more strictly tradi¬ 
tional and literal religious sectarians, on the one hand, 
and the non-religious, philosophical opponents of war, on 
the other hand. They do not adhere to their unyielding 
opposition merely because one finds, even in the sacred 
writings, any particular form of words, yet they do 
stand primarily upon the New Testament. In the words 
of the statement referred to, the Friends i ‘do not rest 
their case on sporadic texts. They find themselves son- 
fronted with a Christianity, the Christianity of the Gospels, 
that calls for a radical transformation of man, for the cre¬ 
ation of a new«type of person and for the building of a 
new social order, and they take this with utmost serious¬ 
ness as aching to be ventured and tried.” 

Virtually all of these peace groups recognized the pe¬ 
culiar moral appeal under which this particular war was 
presented, anc? many of them were not a whit behind their 
fellow-citizeps in their support of the high ideals pro- 

1 “Friemfs and War: a $Tew Statement of the Quaker Position, 
adopted by the* Conference of All Friends, *1920,” London and 
Philadelphia; pp. 6, 7, 18, 23. # 
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claimed in the noble utterances of President Wilson. In 
fact he simply gave expression from the vantage-point of 
a great political leader to ideas and sentiments for which 
they and their forebears had toiled and suffered for cen¬ 
turies. Nevertheless they denied, as it were, their own 
hearts, and refused to compromise, even in the service of 
the most righteous war in history, those principles divinely 
enjoined, according to their own view of the matter, which 
morally outlawed all war, even for the most holy ends 
conceivable, to the end of time. 

In one respect, however, their historic attitude has 
been clearly altered by these modern experiences, 
and that is in their indulgence of individual members 
who have chosen to engage in the military activities de¬ 
manded by the exigencies of the great crisis. Whereas 
in former times members were “disowned” for the bear¬ 
ing of arms and similar activities, the writer has observed 
no disposition to consider such action at the present time. 
On the contrary, the practice has been to leave the indi¬ 
vidual free to follow the dictates of his own conscience. 
Among the Friends, for example, young men subject to 
the*draft were made the objects of solicitous care in such 
ways as explaining to them the traditional attitude *of 
the society, its spiritual grounds, the possibilities, as was 
hoped from the start, in humanitarian service at the front 
and elsewhere as an alternative to the bearing of arms, 
and similar matters, yet the atmosphere was one of free¬ 
dom, and those who cliose to enter military service were 
in no way made the subjects of ecclesiastical discipline, 
either before, during, or after their warfike activities. 

The same may be said for the other seejs with few 
exceptions. One such is that o| the English Christa - 
delphians, whose* official representative is ‘credited with 
the statement that any Christadelphian joining the army 
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in any ^capacity had his name expurged from the Christa- 
delphian register. 1 On the other hand, the Amana So¬ 
ciety states in an official leaflet, published in reply to 
charges of disloyalty, that, among many other loyal activi¬ 
ties, “ twenty-eight members of the Society served in the 
Army. Two of the four active physicians of the So¬ 
ciety served in the Army as commissioned officers and 
the other two were members of the Volunteer Medical 
Service corps/ ’ Hundreds of members of all the peace 
sects in the aggregate served in every branch of the Army 
and navy, while other hundreds made their stand as con¬ 
scientious objectors and suffered the consequences. Each 
was free to choose for himself in so far as any man is 
free to disregard the powerful, even if silent, pressure 
of his own most intimate group, and he was left to make 
his own decision for two reasons: first, because there was 
some confusion even in the minds of the leaders, in cer¬ 
tain churches and communities; and, secondly, because the 
Government objected to any action which seemed to par¬ 
take of the nature of “urging” upon men a certain course 
<pf conduct; the War Department by this action render¬ 
ing a liberal policy toward militant members a practical 
necessity. 

Tfie attitude of all the peace sects on the whole was to re¬ 
gard the so-caljed non-coqrbatant service as morally equiva¬ 
lent to actual fighting, although individual members might 
and did accept ’it in cases as justifiable. Perhaps the In- 
spirationists of Amana were least scrupulous on this point, 
as one might infer from the fact that their conscientious 
objection is rather specifically, perhaps exclusively, against 
“the bearing of arms.” Moreover, one of their leading 
authorities writes: “The members of our society have 
not refused do serve in the branches o# the army classed 

9 

i Cf. Mrs. Hobhouse, “I Appeal Unto Caesar,” fourth edition; p. 2. 
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as non-combatant, such as the quartermaster’s c<\rps, the 
medical corps, etc. In the recent draft the Society asked 
that its members be assigned to agricultural work, to gov¬ 
ernment work in our mills, and to non-combatant branches, 
claiming this as its right under the constitution and the 
draft law. . . . The government finally recognized the 
claims of the society and assigned a number of the drafted 
men to work at home and others to the non-combatant 
branches.” 1 

In the main the conscientious objectors of every type 
rejected non-combatant service, but many of them accepted 
the farm furlough later provided for. 2 

No account, however cursory, of the conscientious ob¬ 
jectors ’ part in the World War could claim a semblance 
of completeness without some mention of their relief and 
reconstruction work. It constitutes one of the significant 
accomplishments of a period of very big things, and it 
is peculiarly expressive of the passive resistant’s point 
of view. If one were to indulge in a somewhat question¬ 
able but suggestive analogy now growing in vogue, he 
might fall back upon the Freudian psychology and say 
that the reconstruction service represents the sublimation 
of instincts and emotions aroused in the non-resistaiit 
by the tremendous appeals of the war, in which he could 
have no active part, but which m 4 ust seek aij outlet in some 
form of self-sacrificing and heroic endeavor. This was 

1 Dr. Chas. F. Noe, in personal letter to the author. « 

2 Perhaps the following •estimates for the conservative Dunkers 
may be taken as fairly representative of all the peace groups: 
“A few of our members enlisted. Some with agreement that their 
service should be limited to forestry or something (91 that sort that 
would not require the bearing of arms. I think one-eighth of those 
who were drafted accepted regular military service. Probably 
three-eighths accepted non-combatant sendee of various kinds. The 
remainder, one-half, 'refused all service, and went io the detention 
barraek8. ,, Letter of the I?ev. W. J. Swigart. 
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found a form of service at and near the front which 
afforded a very good moral equivalent for war, being 
strenuous and not devoid of hardship and peril, while 
it called forth his constructive instead of his destructive 
endeavors. Moreover, its magnitude, and more especially 
its unique spirit., challenged the attention even of a 
war-distracted world. 

This work was begun by English Friends during the 
opening weeks of the war, with such expedition that “less 
than a fortnight after the Battle of the Marne, George 
Henry Mennell, accompanied by his wife, who is a French¬ 
woman, started for Paris armed with the actual passport 
and brassard with the red and black star carried by 
his father Henry Tuke Mennell in 1870-71 when a mem¬ 
ber of the Friends’ War Victims’ Relief Expedition in 
the Franco-Prussian War.” 1 

From this beginning the relief work of the British 
Quakers developed to large proportions at home, in Hol¬ 
land, ^France, and elsewhere. One of the most striking 
features was their volunteer ambulance units which oper¬ 
ated within the battle area, and which were supported 
with both men and money by American Quakers p long 
Before the United States became involved in the struggle. 
So it came about that American Friends were in active 
cooperation wijth this work, though in a very minor capac¬ 
ity at first, almost from the start. They caught the in¬ 
spiring ^spirit of the English Quakers and learned from 
their experienced and efficient Workers the methods of 
this expanding service. For the task very early passed 
beyond ambulance work and civilian relief to include 

what became known as “reconstruction work” within the 

• 

i Jones* op. cit.; p. 29, # quoting J. Thompson Elliott of London. 
This red and lflack star was adopted as the eftiblem of the Friends’ 
Service, and is now familiar throughcfht Europe. 
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devastated areas. This service consisted in the construc¬ 
tion of cottages, the restocking and cultivating of ruined 
farms, and the reconstruction, as far as possible, of the 
morale and social life of the disheartened people. 

Upon America’s entrance into the war the work of 
the American Friends was greatly expanded and organized 
upon a semi-independent basis, remaining always, how¬ 
ever, in very close touch with that of the British Friends. 
Soon the movement spread beyond the Society of Friends, 
and enlisted the active and generous support of the Men- 
nonites, Dunkers, and others. 1 

Extensive as this work is, especially when compared 
with the numerical strength of the organization responsible 
for its inception and support, its chief significance is 
moral rather than material. It presents a bright page 
in a dark history, and the extent to which it has been fea¬ 
tured and commented upon in newspapers and magazines 
shows that it appeals to the masses of men in a peculiar 
way, including army officers, French mayors, and 1 *many 

r 

J See “A Service of Love in War time,” by Rufus M. Jones; p. # 
75 and passim. A detailed and impressive account of this work 
in Ifciropean countries is given in this authoritative book, upon 
which the following account is principally based. Roe also files 
of the “British Friend” (London); the “Friend” (Philadelphia); 
and the “American Friend” (Richmond, Indiana); also articles in 
other periodicals of the period. A similar work iif Austria, Poland, 
Russia, and Germany was prosecuted, with special attention to 
children, until the autumn of 1022, when steps toward withdrawal 
were taken. A German food-ticket of August, 1920, hears the 
image of a broad-hatted Quaker dispensing food to the children, 
with the inscription, “Thanks for the help of the Quakers.”. It 
should be said, however, that the Quakers werg appointed by 
Mr. Herbert Hoover as official dispensers of certain public funds 
in Germany; and the Russian Soviet Government later t singled them 
out for a similar service. In both cases the reason assigned was 
their unquestioned freedom from partisai! bias and ulterior designs. 
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others fcoth old and young who have paid their tribute to 
the work. 

The people of France among whom this work was done 
have made many expressions (“compliments”) of their 
gratitude in their own stately yet graceful way. While 
these show sincere feeling, one is left to wonder whether 
the Gallic mind, especially in its present situation, is pre¬ 
pared to grasp the deeper significance of the Quaker faith 
and the passive resistance philosophy to-day any more than 
it did in the time of Mirabeau. 1 The same is probably 
true of the mass of German and Austrian people among 
whom they are laboring, but there are those in Germany 
who see the mission in its larger aspects, the more easily 
so if it be true that passive resistance is congenial to the 
psychology of national defeat, as some allege. For in¬ 
stance a writer in the “Frankfurter Zeitung,” June 27, 
1920, uses these significant words: “We all know that, 
however considerable this distribution of food and cloth¬ 
ing may be, this work of itself is small in comparison with 
the actual need. But we also know that the spirit from 
which it springs contains something which could solve the 
problem of the nations with a single stroke. It is uni¬ 
versal good will which has become as absolute as a divine 
commandment. ’ ’ 

Another contributor to the same paper of July 11, 1920, 
says, with impressive directness: “What moves me most 
of all is J:he feeling that you are the only ones in these 
unhappy times who have stood your ground. ... As I 
recognize, in you the only group in European life that 
was strong enough to withstand the shock of fate, my 
thoughts linger about you with the old question— Are 
ye they that should come, or look we for another? . . . 
Before the strike of fate came upoji us, ^you were among 

i See above, p. 114, n. 1. 
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us an almost unknown sect: now your presence among us 
is overshadowing all the churches. Neither the Papal 
bishops nor the Protestant superintendents have been able 
to keep themselves pure from the war's hatred, nor can 
they now point to any fundamental principle for life, as 
you can. Let me ask, wherein lies your power, and let 
me try to give an answer which has also a bearing upon 
the destiny of Occidental civilization." 2 

The work in Europe was prosecuted with a conscious 
endeavor to avoid propagandism and to preserve “the 
deep religious spirit" with which it was first undertaken 
by the English Friends. A leader in that service, ad¬ 
dressing the newly arrived American workers, said: “By 
the very nature of the trust imposed upon us, we cannot 
speak as we might in times of peace of some aspects of 
our faith, but we can in our work demonstrate some as¬ 
pects of humanity and brotherhood, lessen a little the 
terrible bitterness of war, and bring something of the 
spirit of comradeship and love into lives bruised tfnd bat-, 
tered by the wrong that has been done." 2 

* “The Quakers, by A1 foils Paquet, and a letter to the Quakers, 
by ♦Wilhelm Schafer,” translated and reprinted by Henry J. Cad¬ 
bury and Carl Heath, at the Orphans’ Printing Press, Ltd., 10 And 
12 Broad Street, Leominster, England. No date. 1 

2 Jones, op. cit p. 67. 



CHAPTER X 


PSYCHO-SOCIAL TRAITS OP NON-VIOLENT RESISTANTS: 
HISTORICAL EVIDENCE 

S YMPATHY, sociability, and the sense of justice are, 
as Professor Ross remarks, 1 moral sentiments of 
the person acting. His fourth factor of social con¬ 
duct is the resentment of the person acted upon, in case 
of personal or group aggression. Here we strike the root 
of the problem of this essay. Passive resistance is, as we 
have seen from the very beginning, a matter of personal 
reaction. Elsewhere we have examined its program and 
.the grounds on which the passive resistant justifies and 
directs -his course. The question now arises: Is the non- 
Besistant lacking in pugnacity, resentment, or other ele¬ 
ments of belligerency? are the instincts that lead o^ier 
men to retaliate not present in this type of humanity, or, 
if present, by what processes are they suppressed, or di¬ 
verted into channels so different as to make him at once 
an object for the commiseration, ridicule, admiration, and 
envy of ipankincf? The answer must be sought in several 
ways: first, by an examination of'the nature of resent¬ 
ment; secondly, by an appeal to the actual conduct of 
passive resistants as recorded in their history and litera¬ 
ture; thirdly, by reference to the statistical evidence 
brought lorth by the army examinations in the World 
War. * * 

1 In “Social Control"; Part I. 
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As Ross, Westermarck, 1 and others 2 have sh<^wn, re¬ 
sentment is an instinctive protective reaction, a reflex 
that is built up in the species by natural selection. In 
the merely brute struggles which are constantly being 
waged on the lower reaches of existence, the creature that 
fails to react toward aggression by some defensive opera¬ 
tion, either counter-attack, concealment, or flight, is 
promptly destroyed, leaves no descendants, and is elim¬ 
inated from the race. Westermarck traces a long chain of 
evolution in which “ there is no missing link. Protective 
reflex action, anger without intention to cause suffering, 
anger with such an intention, more deliberate resentment 
or revenge—all these phenomena are so inseparably con¬ 
nected with each other that no one can say where one 
passes into another.” 3 

Professor Ross traces the wider social consequences of 
this biological process. “ Resentment,” he observes, “in 
its lower forms is an instinct; but in its higher forms it 
is simply the egoistic side of the sense of injustice. The. 
more one recoils from doing an unjust action, the more 
he resents suffering such an action. On its altruistic side, 

**The Essence of Revenge,” by E. Westermarck, in “Mind,” Vol. 
VII, New Series, 1898; pp. 289-310. April, 1922. 

2 Kg., Cooley, “Human Nature and the Social Order,”* Chap. 
VII; McDougall: “Social Psychology,” pp. 59, 277-279; Thorn¬ 
dike: “The Original Nature of Mail’; Vol. I o£ his “Educational 
Psychology,” Chap. VI and VII. 

Professor Cooley finds three levels of “hostility” which are dis¬ 
tinguished “according to* the degree of mental organisation they 
involve.” These are as follows: 

“1. Primary, immediate, or animal. , 

“2. Social, sympathetic, imaginative, or personal, of a compara¬ 
tively direct sort, that is, without reference to any standard of 
justice. , 

“3. Rational or ethical; similar to the last but involving ref¬ 
erence to a standard of justice and the sanctioh of conscience.” 
ibid.; p. 239. * 

3 Op. cit.; p. 297. 


« 
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the sei>se of justice lessens aggression by inspiring re¬ 
spect for the claims of others. On its egoistic side, it 
lessens aggression by prompting to the energetic assertion 
of one’s own claims. Resentment is, therefore, a moral 
quality,—elementary, no doubt, but not without its 
value.” 1 But, as Professor Ross proceeds to show, 
the attempt to remedy violence by counter-violence 
leads not only to constant disorder, but to an entailed 
hatred which, in the form of private warfare, vendetta, 
and feud, tends ever to compound its interest, until the 
very stability of the social order is threatened. Then 
the state interposes, gradually extends its function from 
that of mediator to umpire, and finally to the role of 
sole guardian of peace and order. 

Now it would be unnecessary to argue that non-resistants 
are equipped with the same instinctive capacity for resent¬ 
ment and revenge as are all other men, if certain hostile 
writers and the vast majority of their readers did not 
.assume^the contrary. The fact that the phenomenon in its 
best developed form has appeared among the most ag¬ 
gressive races would seem to carry with it the implication 
that these meek men of peace bear within their own be^igs 
the capacity for vigorous warfare. A further considera¬ 
tion is that the non-resistance of these Western nations, 
which are the only ones f *hat have produced conscientious 
objectors, falls within the Christian era, which is a neg¬ 
ligible period of'time for the purposes of biological evolu¬ 
tion. This should dispose of the notion that non-resist¬ 
ants are fundamentally different by nature from the mass 
of their fellows. The typical non-resistant himself would 
very promptly inform one that it is by no means a mat¬ 
ter of nature but a work of grace. And, even in a strictly 
scientific sense, this is true; that is to s^y, it is a matter 
i Op, tit.; p. 37. 
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of ideas, ideals , and of an inward, spiritual experience. 

Yet, while he is thus equipped with all the physiological 
machinery of active resentment, modified and controlled, 
to be sure, by a special set of ideas, there is still room 
to inquire whether the passive resistant belongs to this 
or that temperamental class, or psychological type. Thus 
Patten, Giddings, and others have distinguished various 
1 ‘ original differences in population,” 1 based on the pre¬ 
dominance of different emotional and intellectual elements; 
and there can be little doubt that the typical non-resistant 
belongs to the psychological type called stalwart by Patten, 
and austere by Giddings. The Quakers represent in some 
respects the extreme wing of English puritanism, the lead¬ 
ing stalwart species ; and the Dunkers, who may be taken 
as representative of the German peace sects, are described 
by Professor Gillen as austere, deductive, and domineer¬ 
ing: “Deeply religious,” he remarks, “the Dunkers are 
not the rationally conscientious but rather the austere type 
of character.” 2 • 

After all allowance is made for racial, social, and tem¬ 
peramental factors, the one controlling fact that stands 
out*is that the passive resistant is an ordinary mortal with 
an extraordinary idea, and animated by an uncommon 
spirit. Passive resistance is that peculiar attitude held 
by otherwise unobtrusive men*which springs from the 
conviction that personal violence is absolutely wrong; 
which conviction is supported by certain mental disposi¬ 
tions and moral quafities to which attention must now 
be directed. In so doing the first step will be«to notice 
for a moment some of the more famous n<Sn-resistants of 
history. 

i See the discussion under the above % title in Ross, “foundations 
of Sociology”; pp. ^90-309. Also Giddings, “Inductive Sociology.” 

a “The Dunkers: a Sociological Interpretation”; p. 205. 
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0 RESENTMENT AND INDIGNATION 

Warren says of Buddha, * 4 Anger . . . had no place in 
his character”; and 44 his epithet for one of whom he dis¬ 
approved was merely 11 vain man.” 1 Bigg refers more 
than once to the "docile” temper of Marcus Aurelius. 
His persecutings the same author attributes to his "harsh 
creed,” and believes he "would have been a better man 
if he had had no philosophy at all and simply followed 
. . . the guidance of his own excellent disposition.” 2 
Kriebel, in speaking of the last days of Caspar Schwenk- 
feld, a life-long exile for conscience’ sake, says that his 
soul was "calm, peaceful and at rest. No undercurrent 
or eddy of ill-will, hatred, or revenge to others disturbed 
the surface, and the grace of heaven was reflected from 
his entire being.” 3 The Stoics, as well as the Buddhists, 
are constantly teaching the folly and sin of anger. All 
these considerations might seem to corroborate a popular 
impression that non-resistants are of a peculiarly mild and 
'gentle disposition. If "disposition” is taken to mean 
mental liabit and attitude of will maintained, the popular 
view is correct; but if it is taken to mean the absence of 
ir^vscible qualities the idea is false. 

The fact is that passive resistants, especially in cases 
where the moral aspects of the situation seem to admit 
of 6( righteous indignation,” have shown themselves by no 
means lacking in healthy and vigorous resentment. The 
famous controversy between the Que<kers and the Puritans 
of Massachusetts offers an excellent illustration. The 
Quakers who came to Massachusetts felt that they had a 
special message to the Puritans. The latter clapped the 

1 “Buddlqsm in Translations”; p. 1. 

2 Introduction to Jackson’s “Marcus Aurelii^”; p. 34. Italics 
mine. 

s “The Sellwenkfelders in Pennsylvania”; pp. 5-0. 
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first party of Friends into prison, later banished them 
from the colony, and when they, along with others, per¬ 
sisted in returning time after time, the Puritans were 
forced, for the sake of consistency with their own earlier 
threats and promises, to execute the unwelcome visitants, 
both men and women. The Quakers suffered cruelly at 
the hands of their opponents, but, with all their meek and 
patient suffering, the men and women of peace showed 
themselves capable as a class of a very strong and enduring 
resentment. 

In the duel that raged for several bitter years between 
the Quaker and the Puritan, one sees exhibited a contest 
between two peoples equally sincere and equally spirited, 
but who chanced to belong to ‘ ‘ two different spiritual em¬ 
pires.’ J It would be interesting to examine the theological 
grounds of that difference, but attention must be steadily 
centered here upon the psycho-social traits, rather than 
the theological beliefs, of those barehanded but fearless 
men and women who persisted in going up, as they put 
it, 4 Ho look the bloody law r s [of the Puritan] in the face.” 
In the mere sketch that is permitted here we may say 
with Jones, from whom the above passages are quoted, 
that the essential difference between these two remarkable 
opponents was that “the central truth on which the Quaker 
of that period staked his faith- and to which he pledged 
his life, was the presence of a Divine Light in the soul”;. 1 
whereas, as Fiske has clearly stated it, this “icteal of the 
Quakers was flatly antagonistic to that of the settlers of 
Massachusetts. The Christianity of the former was freed 
from Judaism as far as was possible; the "Christianity of 
the latter was heavily encumbered w r ith Judaism.” 2 In 

1 “The Quakers in the American Col^iies”; p. 32. 1 

2 “Dutch and Quaker Colonies”; Vol. II, p. 112. 'Quoted by Jones, 
op. cit.; p. 35. 
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this conflict between the Old Covenant and the New, the 
Quaker followers of the latter had come in the name of 
a spiritual empire from which the rule of bigotry, violence, 
and persecution had been cast out forever. The legalistic 
Puritan still clung to those departing ways of earlier and 
harsher times. In this respect, Puritan and Quaker were 
ages apart; in all other respects they were alike—of the 
same race, people, temperament, and moral purpose. 
When they confronted each other it was by no means the 
man of iron and strong conviction against a cringing, neg¬ 
ative being, destitute of the moral fiber that makes for 
resentment, lofty indignation, and vigorous aggression. 
It was, on the contrary, like the clashing of steel on steel, 
though the one opponent faced the conflict with no weapon 
save the sword of Truth as he conceived it. 

The first Quakers who braved the Puritan wrath were 
women, and later a woman suffered brave martyrdom on 
Boston Common for her persistence. It is impossible, and 
also unnecessary, to rehearse here the details of that long, 
grim contest, with its whippings, ear-croppings, brand¬ 
ings, foul imprisonments, and hangings. The point to be 
emphasized just here is that the Quakers could resent^ as 
well as endure their cruel persecutions. 

The essential kinship of the passive resistant with our 
common humanity appear^ in the evident relish with which 
the Quakers applied the verbal lash when doubly reassured 
by the ri^hteoushess of their cause and the non-physical 
character of the means employed. (lummere says: “Cer¬ 
tainly th$ Quakers were never guilty of any violence, al¬ 
though, as Dr t Ellis remarks, ‘there was good cause for 
dreading their sharp tongues.’” 1 The governor of the 
Barbados•sa'id that “as to Friends’ lives . . . they were 
inoffensive and unblamable, but their judging of others 

i “The Quaker in the Forum”; p. 63. 
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lie could not bear ." 1 Jones powerfully sums up ^ie mat¬ 
ter when he says: 4 ‘They could be as tender as a woman 
toward any types of men who were low down, hard pressed 
and sore bestead, but they were relentless against what 
they called ‘hireling ministry.' They used very vivid 
phrases to describe it, and they were as intolerant of it 
as the writer of Deuteronomy had been of the idolatry of 
his day. They hewed it as fiercely as Samuel had hewed 
Agag. '' 2 


AGGRESSIVENESS 

The career of William Penn is so uniquely identified 
with the idea of gentleness and peace that it is of especial 
interest to notice in his character the aggressive qualities 
that probably would have insured his success even as a 
man of war, just as they did in the case of his own father, 
an efficient admiral of the British navy. It was not their 
difference in nature, but the dissimilarity of their spiritual 
experiences, that made the father a warrior and the son' 
the world's greatest man of peace. President Sharpies^, 
in speaking of Penn's traits, says: “There was, too, in 
his'composition a good share of fighting spirit. He was 
to have difficulties, but he never quailed. The temper 
which declared that he would never yield a jot, even though 
he died in prison, served him in good stead in other con¬ 
tests. ‘Can my wicked enemies yet bow? They shall, or 
break, or be broken in pieces before a year from°this time 
comes about, and my true friends rejoice,' he declared in 
a crisis with Lord Baltimore. ‘If lenitive$ wirf not do, 
coercives must be tried,' he announced in another emer¬ 
gency." 3 

1 Jones, op. tit.; p. 42. 

2 Ibid.; p. 36. tV 

s Jones, “Tlie Quakers in the American Colonies”; pp. 431-432. 
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In 16j57 the Massachusetts authorities appealed, through 
the commissioners for the United Colonies, to the authori¬ 
ties of Rhode Island, exhorting them to expel the Quakers, 
who had settled under the liberal Baptist regime in the 
latter colony. The Puritans pleaded to be freed from the 
danger of “contagion'’ from 4 ‘such a pest.” In their 
noble and dignified reply the rulers of Rhode Island drop 
this significant little observation on Quaker psychology: 
“We find that in those places where these people aforesaid 
in this Colony are most of all suffered to declare them¬ 
selves freely, and are only opposed by arguments in dis¬ 
course, there they least of all desire to come.” Jones goes 
on to say that “this was, however, not because they liked 
opposition and enjoyed a fight, but because they believed 
that they had come to America under a commission from 
the Most High to sow their seed and truth in the soil of 
Massachusetts.” 1 The whippings, finings, ear-croppings, 
brandings, etc., inflicted in Massachusetts only increased 
.the number of these unwelcome visitors. “When John 
Rous and Humphrey Norton heard of William Brend’s 
terrible sufferings, they started at once for Boston . . . 
because they could not eat or sleep for their desire to t^ar 
their j>art with the prisoners of hope, for a testimony of 
Jesus.” 2 Gummere thinks that “righteous indignation 
at the increasing intolerance of those who first came out 
to Massachusetts with the meekness of martyrs, no doubt 
led the pioneer women, Mary Fisher and Anna Austen, to 
the Bay.” 3 

At thi% stage the Quaker founder, George Fox, himself 
a prisoner ir t Launceston, England, sounded forth a 
clarion call that can hardly fail to thrill the heart of 

1 Ibid.; p # 56. § 

2 Ibid.; p. 76. 9 

3 Op. tit .; p. 44. Italics mine. 
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every lover of a good fight for truth and righteousness. 
Fox trumpets to his followers: “Let all nations hear the 
sound by word or writing. Spare no place, spare no 
tongue nor pen, but be obedient to the Lord God; go 
through the work; be valiant for the truth upon earth; 
and tread and trample upon all that is contrary.” 1 

The heroic soldiers of peace rallied to these trumpet 
tones and pressed the battle to the very gates of puritan- 
ism. They were really the aggressors from the start. The 
Puritans could have desired nothing more devoutly than 
to be left alone. They had built up their wall of orthodoxy 
and claimed the right to rule without molestation be¬ 
hind it. But their dream was not to be realized. “Two 
days after Anna Austen and Mary Fisher, without bed¬ 
ding and without Bibles, sailed out of Boston harbour, 
that is, August 7, 1656, a ship carrying eight Quakers— 
‘ pretty hearts, the blessing of the Lord with them and 
His dread going before them’—sailed in.” 2 

The Puritans, harassed and cornered, did everything in. 
their power to escape the final bitter conclusion of their 
own logic, and escape from staining their hands with 
blood. They banished the Friends, particularly the women, 
over and over. Mary Dyer in particular was banished, 
reprieved, and rebanished, and was finally offered clemency 
on the very gallows, but “she stubbornly refused to accept 
her life, if the law was still to remain against ‘the suffer¬ 
ing seed. ’ ” 3 c 

courage < 

* 

A whole chapter could easily be given to the bare enum¬ 
eration of examples of the extraordinary cottrgge of the 

1 Ibid.; p. 78. ^ * 

2 Ibid.; p. 30. * 

a/6id.; p. 86. 
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meek 'tvho refused to fight, yet could not be hired to run 
away; who stood undaunted far from the excitement and 
enthusiasm of numbers. A cool and yet fierce courage is 
manifested in the case of Josiah Southwick. He turned 
from banishment in 1661, and at once, with what Jones 
calls “almost excessive Quaker frankness ,' 9 “appeared 
before the authorities and announced his return to this 
country. He was . . . whipped through Boston, Roxbury, 
and Dedham, and then carried fifteen miles and left in 
the wilderness. The next morning he fearlessly returned 
to his home in Salem, having told his torturers that he 
cared no more for what they could do to him than for a 
feather blown in the air.” The same writer says that it 
was William Leddra's “brave manner,” as well as his 
“saintly bearing,” that so impressed the Puritan magis¬ 
trates that Governor Endicott was long prevented, by a 
division in the court, from getting a capital sentence. 1 

A good example of cool courage coupled with refusal 
to fighfr occurs in connection with the career of a follower 
of John Wesley. The founder of Methodism himself was 
not a non-resistant in any degree, as regards either the 
constabulary or war, for he appealed to the courts, ^nd 
took pride in the good military reputation of the Methodist 
soldiers. 2 But he shared the universal feeling that per¬ 
sonal retaliation is incompatible with the Christian re¬ 
ligion, and he enjoined, as a matter of wise policy, non- 
resistanc^ towards the mobs with which the Methodist 
street preachers had to contend. Ills biographer exclaims: 
“Certainly, it is not superstition to find something super¬ 
natural in the* religion which enabled these humble Metho¬ 
dists to bear with such patience the indignities to which 

* Ibid.; pp. 103 and 96. # 

2 See “The Lfte of John Wesley,” by C. T. Winchester, 1906; p. 
140. • 
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they were subjected. For these men were not cowards. 
Most of them came from that tough English peasant class 
which, since the days of Robin Hood down, has always 
been able to give a good account of itself wherever any 
fighting is to be done.” 1 The following incident in the 
life of one of these non-resistant itinerant preachers of 
Methodism shows the kind of courage that may go with 
non-resistance even when it is sustained, not by fanatical 
frenzy, or mob psychology, but simply by an enlightened 
zeal for a moral cause: 44 Thomas Olivers, on his big bay 
horse,—which he used proudly to say had carried him over 
a hundred thousand miles,—when surrounded by a mob 
in Yarmouth, pushed his way down one of the narrow 
4 rows 9 to a main street, and then, disdaining to put spurs 
to his horse and fly from the howling crowd, dodging the 
sticks and stones thrown at him, walked his horse deliber¬ 
ately down the street and made as he says, 4 a very 
orderly retreat.’ ” 2 George Fox, on a similar occasion, 
while a howling mob endeavored vainly to drag hi# hercu¬ 
lean frame from the saddle, continued calmly in the sing¬ 
ing of psalms! 

Wesley himself came in contact with the Moravians on 
his voyage to America and was much influenced by them. 
He records in the following passage from his 44 Journal” 
an interesting observation on this very question of non- 
resistance and courage: 

Every day had given, them [the Moravians] an occasion of 
showing a meekness, which no injury could move. If they were 
pushed, struck, or thrown down, they rose again and Went away; 
but no complaint was found in their mouth. There was now an 
opportunity of trying whether they were delivered from the 
spirit of fear, as well as from that of^ pride, an^er ai?d revenge. 

i Ibid.; pp. 139-140. < 

a Ibid.; pp. 128-129. 
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In the midst of the psalm wherewith their service began, the 
sea broke over, split the mainsail in pieces, covered the ship, and 
poured in between the decks, as if the great deep had already 
swallowed us up. A terrible screaming began among the English. 
The Germans calmly sung on. I asked one of them afterwards, 
“Was you not afraid V’ He answered, “I thank God, no.” I 
asked, “But were not your women and children afraid?” He 
replied mildly, “No; our women and children are not afraid to 
die.” 1 

The evidence suggests that the passive resistant is neither 
more timid nor more brave than others, but simply that 
he is indistinguishable from them in his native endowments, 
though quite diverse in social heritage. The experiences 
of the World War, particularly those aspects which per¬ 
tained to the creation and maintenance of what was known 
as “ morale/ ’ sustain this conclusion, for they have amply 
demonstrated that courageous conduct is very largely a 
matter of discipline and ideals, or, in other words, a social 
or cultural trait. 


CONTENTIOUSNESS 

'Aggressiveness varies greatly from sect to sect among 
them* being especially marked in the Quaker type. Re¬ 
sentment, being a natural instinctive reaction common to 
all moral persons, is necessarily shared by all passive re- 
sistants in about equal proportions, but is usually trans¬ 
muted into moral activities. Along'with ordinary human 
nature tjjere goes a capacity for contention by word and 
blow, which i# the invariable concomitant of association 
among human beings. We, therefore, purpose now to in¬ 
quire whttlier or not these quiet little communities where 

0 ® • 

1 “The Heart of John Wesley’s JourijpJ,” by Percy Livingstone 
Parker (Edit.); p. 7. 
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the men of peace dwell together are ever disturbed by 
the ripples of clashing opinion and purpose, or whether 
their still waters reflect always undimmed the depths of a 
heavenly tranquillity. 

The beautiful story of Prince Dirghayu was told to allay 
a factious disturbance among the Buddhist monks; the 
New Testament speaks of “quarrels and fightings” among 
the Corinthian Christians; and ample provision is made 
for the settlement of quarrels between the members of the 
early church. The modern peace sects reveal a similar 
absence of idyllic conditions, as the following facts will 
show: 

The Bunkers are said by Gillin to be of a “domineer¬ 
ing” disposition. As a consequence of this, we are told, 
their leaders have been men “who ruled by coercion rather 
than by their superior mental and moral qualities. . . . 
The principles set forth in Matthew 18:17, ‘And if he will 
not hear the church, let him be unto thee as a heathen 
man and a publican,’ has been the controlling pfinciple 
in the thought of the Dunker church.” This phrase oc¬ 
curs so often in the minutes of the annual meeting as to 
become wearisome, in the opinion of Professor Gillin. He 
might have said with equal truth the same concerning 
references to “trouble in the local church”; 1 and in at 
least one instance there comes up<the rather ominous query 
whether a minister and some members of an irregular 
congregation should not “fall into the hands of the 
brethren 2 of adjacent districts, as offenders, and be dealt 
with as such.” « 

The Sehwenkfelders were long deterred by internal dis¬ 
agreements, and still more by the fear of them, t from form¬ 
ing an organization of their own in Pennsylvania. Their 
« * * 

1 “The Dunkers”; p. 205* 

2 Italics mine. 
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leader and minister, Balzer Hoffman, resigned his position 
twice because of “want of harmony” between himself and 
his brethren. A conference held in 1762, to consider the 
feasibility of a formal organization of the scattered 
Schwenkfelders, gave serious consideration to this remark¬ 
able query: “Will we be able to bear with one another, 
if a closer union is formed, so that what is undertaken may 
not be ended in strife and works of evil?” Kriebel says, 
however, that “the favorable answers given indicate plainly 
a decided departure from the position assumed by men of 
the type of Weiss and Hoffman,” who had opposed organ¬ 
ization. Christopher Schutz, another leader of these belli¬ 
cose pacifists, also had misgivings, which he voiced as 
follows: “The most serious question, indeed, with me is, 
whether at this time such a plan can continue to exist 
among us. Let us not flatter ourselves. For this pur¬ 
pose it is necessary that we place plainly before our minds 
the nature and marks of love as described by the Apostle 
.Paul.”* 

A vastly more flagrant and quite recent instance is at 
hand in the conduct of the “Christian Community of the 
Universal Brotherhood of Doukhobors in Canada” toward 
their former brethren who had seceded and formed the 
non-communistic branch known as the “Society of Inde¬ 
pendent Doukhobors.” During the World War the ques¬ 
tion arose whether the latter, who had rejected the com- 
munistic # program and had taken out naturalization papers 
in order to be able to hold their lands in severalty, had 
not fcy that action forfeited their right to exemption from 
military service as granted under the earlier order in 
council. While their fate was hanging in the balance 
the “Universal Brotherhood” petitioned the Government 
to regard the “Independents” ag regular citizens and 

1 Op. tit.; pp. 64-78. 
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hold them strictly to all duties and obligations as subjects 
of the king, even to the extent of drafting them into 
active military service. 

This statement is made upon the authority of one of 
the aggrieved parties, from whom the above clause is 
quoted, but there is no occasion to question the accuracy 
of his testimony. 1 He very appropriately writes: 

Here is a group of people who have deprived themselves of 
many worldly comforts, who have suffered untold persecutions 
and subjected themselves to incredible hardships and depriva¬ 
tions, and whose forefathers had borne the lash, the knout, the 
icy prison cell, and unflinchingly submitted themselves to strips 
of flesh being cut from their backs, in short to persecutions of 
every conceivable nature even unto death in the name of the 
Prince of Peace and in hope of furthering the cause of Peace 
among men at least one step if no more,—deliberately instigat¬ 
ing a power to undo with one stroke the little that was won at 
the expense of so much blood and heart-rending sacrifice, and 
without any provocation and for no reason other than to satisfy 
the feeling of ill will towards their brothers. 

Apparently in this case the power of resentment and 
contentiousness proved stronger than the love of peace. 
It must be admitted, however, that this striking example 
is too flagrant to be really typical of the spirit oi true 
passive resistants, as their entire history has shown. 
Moreover, it will be recalled that the Doukhobors of this 
branch have exhibited for decades little if any t power of 
intelligent self-directfon, taking up not only their com¬ 
munistic program in Canada in slavish obediencp to their 
leader, Peter Verigin, but having originally adopted their 

conscientious objecting in response to his commands trans- 

» 

i Mr. Peter G. Makaroff, in a letter the writer. Mr. Makaroff 
is an able solicitor* of Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, ^ell educated and 
most fully conversant wi^n affairs among the Doukhobors of both 
branches. During the war he served as interpreter for them. 
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mitted from Siberia while they were still living in South¬ 
ern Russia. 1 

It is not pleasant to record these things, and it is needless 
to say that they are not pointed out in any spirit of 
captious criticism. Yet we do seek to know the exact truth 
concerning the traits of those who have maintained so 
conspicuously the difficult role of passive resistance; and 
we find them handicapped, but also, if we may so say, 
reinforced, with the same active propensities that burst 
into full and deadly fruitage in the lives of less devoted 
men. Passive resistants seem to know this to be true, 
and their one point of difference from men of violence 
is that they deliberately fortify themselves against those 
temperamental outbursts which carry less “guarded” men 
into actions destructive towards others and ruinous to their 
own peace. Hence, it is significant that in the “Constitu¬ 
tion or Fundamental Principles of the Schwenkfelder 
Church, as Adopted in 1782,” 2 after an enumeration of 
.the various duties and obligations incumbent on the mem¬ 
bers, these frank words should occur: “The practice and 
maintenance of such discipline and regulations will al¬ 
ways have their temptations, since we alt carry these*by 
nature in our own bosoms 3 

It would, however, be erroneous to assume that the 
spirit and doings of the*rank and file represent in every 
instance the true policy and spirit of passive resistance. 
“False brethren*” grow up within, or creep privily into, 
every organization known to men. fivery war has brought 
a sifting* of the chaff from the wheat in all the groups 
of passive re^stants; therefore it would not be strange 
to find the # tares sprouting at all seasons. This is well 

1 See above, Cli. VII. * 

2 Quoted in Kriebel, op. cit.; pp. 74-77. f * 

s Italics mine. 
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shown in the published records of two meetings of Friends 
in Virginia at the close of the eighteenth century. 1 A 
struggle between the pugnacious propensities of the aver¬ 
age member and the high Quaker ideal of personal non- 
resistance and peace is strikingly evident in the long list 
of ‘ 6 disownment s.” The fact that a healthy fund of con¬ 
tentiousness and pugnacity is often housed beneath drab- 
clad bosoms may be graphically shown by a simple compila¬ 
tion of the reasons assigned in the following cases of dis¬ 
ciplinary dealing or disownment. Out of a total of eighty- 
nine separate “minutes of disownment’’ and twenty-eight 
“letters of confession and condemnation” between 1794 
and 1813, in these two meetings, the offense acknowledged 
is “fighting” “or beating a man” in sixteen cases, “pro¬ 
fane” or “abusive” language in twelve instances, and 
“military” activities in nine. 

The picture is drawn from dark and boisterous times, 
marked by rude manners and unrefined ideals in the 
mass of the populace, the Friends not excepted, 1 but we. 
see at the same glance the Quaker meeting as a center 
of sweetness and light, where the message of peace, for¬ 
bearance, and good will was never allowed to languish. 
It is the same faithfulness to pacific ideals which leads 
the other sects quoted in the preceding pages to go on 
record in condemnation of practices whioh may pass un¬ 
challenged in other groups, the record thus being more 
to their credit, after all, than otherwise.’ 

In the light of the Historical and biographical facts ad¬ 
duced in this chapter 1 lie conclusion seems warranted'that 
the natural endowment of the passive resistants is the 
same as that of other men of their generation; and the 

1 “Our Quaker Friends of Ye Olden Time, being in part a tran¬ 
script of the minute'books of Cedar Creek Meeting,‘Hanover County, 
and the South River Meeting, Campbell County, Va.,” by J. P. 
Cell (Compiler), 1905. 
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psychological and statistical evidence of the following 
chapte # r will lead to the same conclusion by a different 
road. They are not moral ciphers or social negations, 
but people ruled by a compelling idea which, though often 
expressed in negative ways, is the great constructive, af¬ 
firmative program and ideal along which any hopeful view 
of the future requires us to believe the ethical life of the 
world is slowly but irresistibly moving. So it is not with¬ 
out significance that the men we have been describing 
speak seldom of non-resistance, which is negative, but often 
of the “principles of peace/ 7 which are a positive thing. 
In the long war against war, first inaugurated by passive 
resistants of the Christian faith, the sects mentioned in 
this and preceding chapters fought for centuries single- 
handed under the hatred of the world, the contempt of 
the church military, and the secret admiration of both. 



CHAPTER XI 


PSYCHO-SOCIAL TRAITS OF NON-VIOLENT RESISTANTS: 
STATISTICAL EVIDENCE 

I T is improbable that any one, before the World War, 
should have raised the question of “intelligence’* 
in connection with the personnel of any social class or 
movement. That great crisis, straining to the last ex¬ 
tremity the resources of nations, gave tremendous impetus 
to a movement which had already been gaining headway 
for several years in psychological circles. That is the 
attempt to determine the relative mental levels of hu¬ 
man beings by means of an objectively valid system of 
standardized measurements, giving what is known among 
psychologists as the “intelligence quotient” (I. Qi), and 
the “coefficient of intelligence,” (C. I.). 

It is no part of the province of this work to evaluate 
th%,accuracy of such methods. That is a task for psychol¬ 
ogists, and, while they have arrived at a working agree¬ 
ment, some problems remain unsolved, among them being 
the question, perhaps not always sufficiently considered 
by specialists in psychometry, whether “intelligence” and 
native mental capacity are not radically* different things, 
especially in their important social aspects. In a word, 
the “intelligence” ratings probably measure native capac¬ 
ity plus environmental contributions, and nov native endow¬ 
ment alone, as seems to be all too commonly supposed. 
The word is therefore correctly chosen, 1 but inaccurately 
used in much popular and some scientific reasoning on the 

i See Ward, “Applied Sociology”; pp. 39, 115, and 267. 
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subject. But, whether the psychologists are actually 
measuring inborn intellectual capacity or simply intelli¬ 
gence, the significant fact is that they have done and are 
doing a vast amount of it with very practical results, 
and the practice has assumed such proportions that we 
must now submit the passive resistant to this distinctly 
modern form of scrutiny, and inquire concerning the rel¬ 
ative intelligence of this social type as measured by the 
rigid and unbiased methods now so much in vogue. Is 
the passive resistant on the average higher or lower in 
mentality than that vastly greater multitude of his con¬ 
temporaries from whose opinions and purposes he pre¬ 
sumes to dissent so conspicuously, and, oftentimes, so 
disastrously for his own fortunes? 

During the five months beginning with May, 1918, ap¬ 
proximately 1,300,000 men were tested in the various army 
cantonments of the United States. The system in use 
was devised by a committee of the American Psychological 
Association and the National Research Council, and com¬ 
prised the so-called Alpha test for those who could read 
and write English; the Beta test for illiterates; and vari¬ 
ous individual tests. 1 Upon the basis of these examina¬ 
tions each man was given a letter rating (A, B, C, +, etc.) 
of definitely recognized significance ranging from 44 very 
superior’’ to 44 very inferior” intelligence. 

With these ratings as a guide the personnel officers 
sorted th£ men into groups requiring different degrees 
of mental ability, and the army experience showed that 
their* selection of men corresponded very closely to the 
results obtained by experienced officers using their own 
less scientific but practical first-hand estimates. 

1 Cf. the ^government report on “Intelligence Ratings,” October, 
1918, being Chap.^X of the “Personnel Manual.” * Also “Army Men¬ 
tal Tests,” by Clarence S. Yoakum ancf Robert M. Yerkes, New 
York, 1920. 
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In connection with these and other activities of the 
military camps, the so-called “C. O.’s,” i. e., conscientious 
objectors, early began to attract especial notice, inasmuch 
as they were recognized as presenting a difficult problem. 
In some, if not all, of the army camps they were examined 
with particular care and their records kept distinct for 
the purposes of comparative study. All told there were 
at least two thousand of them in the camps, 1 thus provid¬ 
ing a number adequate for sound generalization. 

At the close of the war a special study was made of 
the more than three thousand military prisoners at that 
time confined in the United States Disciplinary Barracks, 
at Forth Leavenworth, Kansas. Among them were in¬ 
cluded upward of four hundred conscientious objectors, 
who were thus made the subjects, along with the other 
prisoners, of this more intensive examination, which was 
conducted by Major Herman M. Adler, Lieutenant Edward 
A. Lincoln, Lieutenant John K. Norton, and others. Doc¬ 
tors Adler and Lincoln later published the resulto of this 
work in two significant papers. Dr. Adler’s paper, en¬ 
titled “Disciplinary Problems of the Army,” was read 
before the National Conference of Social Work, and ap¬ 
pears in the “Proceedings” for 1919. It thus constitutes 
the first important contribution to the subject before us, 
but will be treated later in this discussion more conveni¬ 
ently because it represents a distinctly different classifica¬ 
tion. 

Lieutenant Lincoln’s article, which was entitled “The 
Intelligence of Military Offenders,” appeared in the 
“Journal of Delinquency” for March, 1980. In this no- 

1 Cf. “The Psychological Examination of Conscientious Objectors,” 
by Professor Mark A. May, in “American Journal of iPsychology,” 
April 1920; p. 15?. 
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table study Lieutenant Lincoln detected at the outset the 
significant trend of the facts which the army examinations 
had amassed concerning the conscientious objectors, al¬ 
though they constitute only a small section, numerically 
speaking, of his data. 

A few months later Lieutenant Mark A. May attacked 
directly the particular problem itself under the title, “The 
Psychological Examination of Conscientious Objectors,” 1 
in a very thorough study based upon about thirty reports 
sent to the surgeon-general’s office by the psychological 
examiners stationed in the various army camps. In this 
study Lieutenant May pushed still further the analysis be¬ 
gun by Lieutenant Lincoln and his associates. 

About the same time the present writer, as yet 
unaware of the studies referred to, had begun by corre¬ 
spondence an effort to ascertain the facts concerning 
“C. 0.” mentality from the above-named officers and 
others connected with psychological examining during the 
war. Jt therefore seems best, before proceeding to an 
examination of the published literature of the subject, 
to introduce this correspondence for several reasons: 
first, because it will enable us to hear the testimony of 
ofher army examiners who have had first-hand experience 
with* conscientious objectors, but who have not published 
their conclusions; secondly, in view of the fact that it 
touches points, such as physical and emotional traits, not 
measured by the army mental tests; and, thirdly, because 
it will thereby appear how exactly the present writer’s 
classification, based entirely upon the historical studies 
recorded in preceding chapters and supplemented with 
some considerable first-hand acquaintance with passive 

resistants*, was found to agree with that of the army ex- 
» • • 

1 In “American Journal of Psychology,” April, 1920. 
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aminers based only upon direct contact and examination 
in the camps, in virtually complete detachment frdm any 
historical background. 

The nature of the inquiry will perhaps best be shown by 
the following passages from a letter of inquiry which 
was sent, early in June, 1920, to a number of trained 
psychologists who had been, or then still were, connected 
with the psychological work of the United States army, 1 
and to one medical officer, Colonel Munson, in close 
touch with the general problem. 

In the letter of inquiry the object was stated as two¬ 
fold. in character, namely, to solicit the personal judgment 
of the correspondent, and to secure references to persons 
and records. Before specifying the points of inquiry it 
was stated that it had seemed best to divide the objectors 
into three groups, as follows: 

1. Those who were opposed to this particular war and 
in favor of peace not because of permanently held peace 

i Those addressed, upon information furnished by Dr. c Bird T. 
Baldwin, Director of the Iowa Child Welfare Research Station, and 
formerly major in the Reconstruction Division of the United States 
Sanitary Corps, were as follows: Colonel E. D. Munson, Medical 
Cofps, General Stall’, chief of the Morale Branch; Major Harold C. 
Bingham, Sanitary Corps, Section of Psychology, office of the sur¬ 
geon-general; Professor Mark A. May, Syracuse University, for¬ 
merly first lieutenant, U S. Army; Dr. Edward A. Lincoln, Harvard 
University, formerly first lieutenant, U. S. army; Dr. John K. Nor¬ 
ton, Bureau of Research and Guidance, Oakland Public Schools, 
California, formerly captain, U. S. army; Dr. Carl C. Brigham, 
Washington, D. C.; formerly lieutenant, U. S. army; Professor 
William S. Foster, University of Minnesota, formerly major, U. S. 
army; Dr. Reuel If. Sylvester, director Des Moines HeaHh Center, 
Des Moines, Iowa, fomerlv captain, U. S. army; Miss Margaret V. 
Cobb, National Research Council, Washington, D. C.; Dr. C. IS. 
Yoakum, Director Bureau of Personnel Research, Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, Washington, D. C., formerly, major, Psychological 
Division, U. S. army; Dr. Herman M. Adler, criminologist, Depart¬ 
ment of Public Welfare, Springfield, Illinois, formerly major, Medi¬ 
cal Corps, U. S. army. 
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principles, but because of certain racial, sentimental, or 
econoAic reasons bearing upon the particular war in ques¬ 
tion. Among these the Pro-German element formed the 
nucleus. 

2. Members of religious peace sects, ancient and modern, 
who hold an unalterable religious conviction that all wars 
are forbidden of God. The Mcnnonites may be taken as 
the type under this head. 

3. The modern “ C. O.,” whose objection to war is both 
permanent and sweeping as well as conscientious, but is 
based upon philosophical and humanitarian grounds in¬ 
stead of upon religious tradition. The international so¬ 
cialist is the type under this category. 

Let it be said here in passing that this division of the 
subject, which the history of passive resistance before 
the World War demanded in the interest of accuracy and 
logical consistency, was found to tally in detail with the 
classification which practical experience in the army camps 
suggested to the experts of the War Department. Major 
Bingham finds the present classification “particularly in¬ 
teresting because it is so similar to the one which we found 
convenient to use in this office.” 1 Dr. Lincoln useai a 
similar subdivision in his article referred to above, and 
observes that the two classifications are “practically the 
same.” He ackls, howe^r, “I cannot truthfully say that 
I ever found an objector whom I considered really pro- 
German^ ’* 

On the other hand, Colonel MunSon, while pronouncing 
the*classification “good,” goes on to say that “it over¬ 
looks a considerable class which was purely political”; 
but inasmuch as he specifies “Russians or Russian Jews, 

who wer£ in touch with people and ideas of their home 
• • • 

1 Personal correspondence of the present writer. 

2 Ibid. Cf. also Dr. Adler’s remarks on this point, below. 
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country,” such cases would be included under our first 
category, if taken as broadly as it was intended. 1 Another 
correspondent who suggests a modification or expansion of 
the classification is Lieutenant Brigham, in the following 
very interesting comments based upon his study of a 
group of 150 conscientious objectors at Camp Meade in 
the early part of 1918: “The group as a whole,” he 
writes, “contained an abnormal number of psychotics. 
There were a few distinct cases of insanity, where the 
C. O. reaction was part of the symptom picture. ... It 
seems to me that this group falls outside of your three 
groups. I am almost certain that there is a definite 
group of cases showing inferior mental make-up before 
the war, who on failure to meet the army situation, re¬ 
acted by assuming the conscientious objector attitude. 
The reasoning of these individuals was not clear and the 
whole reaction was bizarre. I remember very distinctly 
one case of hebephrenic dementia praecox—a terminal case 
—whose reactions were very striking. 

“I also believe that there were other cases, members 
before the war of groups 1, 2, or 3, who on meeting the 
tremendously difficult army situation, developed psychotic 
trends. This hypothesis is the only one which to me 
will explain the particularly strong reaction of some cases. 
It is almost a “triple plus” reaction. 

4 ‘After these two groups have been eliminated the 
genuine cases are found, probably falling in the three 
groups which you enifinerate.” 2 

This testimony from a specialist of highest authority 
requires us to add a fourth subdivision, giving the follow¬ 
ing classes: (1) religious objectors; (2) social objectors; 
(3) political objectors; (4) psychotic objectors-*—the first 

^ * ■ t- 

i Correspondence of the present writer. 

- Ibid. 
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three representing normal attitudes, the last named a path¬ 
ological condition. These latter cases fall outside the 
province of this study, being proper subjects for the 
psychiatrist and alienist. The three normal groups, on 
the other hand, being cultural phenomena, can be under¬ 
stood only in their historical and social setting, and can 
be adequately investigated only by the methods of the 
social sciences, which is the procedure which we have at¬ 
tempted to apply throughout this book. 

But, after all, classification is merely a means to an end, 
and it was so used in the present inquiry, the principal 
object being to obtain the most expert testimony available 
on the question of distinctive passive resistant traits, if 
such exist. The traits sought after were designated as 
“physical, mental, and moral,” and information was 
sought concerning all three of the normal “C. 0.” classes 
in the following question, addressed to the army examiners 
and their associates: “Were they, particularly those num¬ 
bered 8 and 3, of noticeably smaller chest-capacity, lower 
muscular development, or otherwise poorer physique than 
the average run of the men who entered military service 
without objection? In other words, did they, as a class, 
show physical deficiency in any respect, or physical superi¬ 
ority, or were they part and parcel, anthropologically and 
psychologically* speaking, of the stock which produced the 
fighting forces?” 

Major. Bingham, writing from the office of the surgeon- 
general, replied that the inquiry opens up aspects of 
this* problem which we were unable to touch in this Divi¬ 
sion, and on iifquiry, I find that other divisions do not have 
the data you desire. It seems that the physical measure¬ 
ments have never been considered by the division in charge 
of that work*with any particular reference to conscien¬ 
tious objectors. A joint study of the divisions of Neuro- 
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psychiatry and Psychology is probably the most compre¬ 
hensive that was attempted. . . . That study was directed 
at the emotional stability and mental capacity of the 
men.” 1 

It is thus evident, upon the highest authority, that no 
official data exist on this question, and our reliance must 
be placed upon the testimony of direct and personal 
observations. Fortunately we have the statements of a 
few very competent witnesses, who have enjoyed excep¬ 
tional opportunities for observation in this field. For ex¬ 
ample, Lieutenant May says; 2 “I know of no anthropo¬ 
metric measurements taken on C. 0.\s that would merit 
being called scientific. . . . The routine physical examina¬ 
tion of the C. O. was taken and recorded in the usual 
way and no special labels were put on them as far as I know. 

“From my personal observation of 60 or more of these 
men I noted nothing that would suggest that they are of 
an inferior stock. In fact, I should say that they possess 
no physical stigmata whatsoever that would brand them 
as non-resistants, or ‘sissies/ etc.” 

Lieutenant Lincoln’s reply is completely corroborative. 
Afcer pointing out the fact that no studies have been made 
showing the physical characteristics of the objectors, and 
remarking that “many of these men did not submit to the 
physical examination,” he adds; r “From my personal con¬ 
tact I should not say that these men differed from the 
general run of the Army. I realize at the same time that 
statistics might show* a very different case.” From the 
point of view of scientific caution it is perhaps wise to 
recognize this possibility, but as a matter of fact it is ut¬ 
terly improbable that statistical evidence of the most 

thorough character would reveal anything that h&s escaped 
< « , 

1 Letter of June 8. 1920. r 

2 In his reply dated July 12, 1920. 
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personal observation, since we are dealing in this matter 
with a # social, rather than a physical or even psycho-phys¬ 
ical problem in the narrow sense of the terms. 

Dr. Norton’s opinion 1 coincides with that of others 
when he says: “None of the three groups you mention 
showed any noticeable physical inferiority or superiority. 
... A group of religious objectors quartered just across 
the street from the psychology building in Camp Taylor 
seemed to play base ball as well as the average native 
American group of similar age.” 

Upon the suggestion of Dr. Bingham the writer com¬ 
municated with Dr. C. B. Davenport, whose notable an¬ 
thropometric report on the first million drafted men, pre¬ 
pared in collaboration witli Colonel Love, is known to 
students of this subject; and through Dr. Davenport the 
inquiry was extended to include Dr. A. J. Rosanoff, of 
King’s Park State Hospital, New York. The question 
put was whether the conscientious objectors observed by 
them “»were marked by any stigmata of physical or men¬ 
tal degeneracy or abnormality.” In addressing these 
specialists, who conducted the neuro-psychiatric work at 
Camp Upton, it was felt that the inquiry on this phase 
of the subject would thereby be pushed to the farthest 
point feasible in the present state of knowledge. Their 
personal opinions are therefore of the utmost interest. 

Dr. Davenport says: “The general conclusion I reached 

in regai^l to conscientious objectors was that they were 

* 

i He refers to his answers as “mere opinion unsupported by any 
data* in T%y possession.” The same undogniatic attitude is main¬ 
tained more or tless explicitly by all the correspondents, and it 
should be clearly understood that there is no purpose here to attach 
to them any ^significance which their character does not warrant; 
and least df all should any such intention be imputed to these sci¬ 
entific men who‘have had the generosity to express their own per¬ 
sonal impressions in the absence of statiltical evidence. 
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not so much characterized by physical or mental defect 
as by certain moral defects, including an exaggerated fear 
reaction and a comparative absence of self-control. A 
certain proportion of the conscientious objectors, however, 
were mentally constitutionally opposed to going with the 
crowd. There was a sort of anti-herd instinct. Some¬ 
times combined with an amour propre or, at least, a fond¬ 
ness for independent action and a carelessness of the 
opinion of others, sometimes combined with a paranoiacal 
trend. However, these are mere opinions.” 1 Dr. Ro- 
sanofFs reply, which he characterizes as ‘'only a general 
impression from memory,” is that "conscientious objectors 
seen at Camp Upton were not, as a group, characterized 
by a higher prevalence of physical defects or abnormali¬ 
ties than would a group of recruits selected at random.” 

The testimony of these trained minds in more immediate 
contact with the conscientious objectors during the war 
experience exactly coincides with common observation, 
whether it be that of the man on the street or those who 
have personal and intimate knowledge of them in their 
daily walk and conversation. The evidence is as nega¬ 
tive as it is harmonious and uniform—so consistently 
negative as to attain the greatest positive value, ’it 
amounts simply to this, that if there is any physical dif¬ 
ference between the conscientious objector, or "passive 
resistant,” to use the older and better term, it is one that 
no one has been able to detect, even under closest scrutiny. 
Moreover, while men 'of this social and religious persua¬ 
sion were subjected in large numbers to a rigid, physical 
examination along with some millions of Other men, no 
one seems to have noticed the slightest difference between 
them and their fellows. Under such circumstances it 

» t , 

1 Letter of March 31, 11)21. Italics mine. 

2 Letter of April 8, 1921. 
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would be a refinement of scientific circumspection to pro¬ 
ceed i fpon any other hypothesis than that no physical 
difference exists. 

This position is vastly strengthened by the fact that 
in the statistical data gathered by the mental examina¬ 
tions on the other hand a marked difference was apparent 
from the first. This same divergence of mentality was 
noted also by eye-witnesses, so that in both cases statis¬ 
tical analysis and personal observation exactly agreed. 
But in the one case it was positive, in the other negative 
in character. In other words the army “C. O.” was 
physically like but mentally unlike the average run of 
his draft associates. This would not militate against the 
opinion of one correspondent, 1 whose observations led 
him to “suppose” that “the C. O/s are not an unselected 
group anthropologically or psychologically.” So far as 
the draft is concerned, it took a random sample, within 
the requirements of age, physical condition, and social 
circumstances, from the “C. 0’s,” just as it did from 
other citizens. The objector and conformist were thus 
far on a common basis, suitable for valid comparison, al¬ 
though it is no doubt true that passive resistants as # a 
whole # represent a group selected historically and socially 
in very much the same sense that is conveyed by the say¬ 
ing in reference to the Pilgrims that “God sifted three 
nations for this planting.” The truth of this assertion 
will be cbjar to all who have read the preceding chapters of 
the present work, wherein the history of the passive re¬ 
sistant sects is traced, and their philosophy of conduct 
is analyzed. * 

Passing from the question of physical stigmata to that 
of mental # and moral characteristics, the following ques¬ 
tion was asked: 

i Professor William S. Foster. 

t 
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In their mental and moral traits did they show, on the average, 
a higher or lower intelligence as shown by the army mental tests 
or otherwise*? Did they seem to be either lacking in, or unusu¬ 
ally endowed with respect to pugnacity, self-assertion, energy, 
contentiousness, obstinacy, courage, endurance, or any other 
neural traits, instincts, or sentiments'? In a word, was there any 
evidence to warrant the popular idea of *them as “sissies,” 
“mollycoddles,” or something of that kind? 

The question is somewhat inclusive, even indefinite, but 
was naturally so in a letter designed merely to invite obser¬ 
vations and suggestions on a subject concerning which, 
as the writer correctly anticipated, no considerable mass 
of data exists, except on one or two points, particularly 
that of intelligence. The army examinations covered this 
ground very extensively, and quite accurately, provided 
the individual is considered in the lump as a complex 
working unit, with no attempt to distinguish hereditary 
and environmental factors in the production of the work¬ 
ing efficiency actually measured. Into this result there 
will probably creep the influence of vital and emotional 
elements, including something of the driving force that 
c<*mes from sentiments, ideals, and “character” in gen¬ 
eral; and even where the Alpha and Beta tests are v re- 
garded as a measure of strictly intellectual capacity it is 
admitted that “they do not measure loyalty, bravery, 
power to command, or the emotional traits that make a 
man ‘carry on.’ However, in the long run these qual¬ 
ities are far more likely to be found in men of superior 
intelligence than in men who are intellectually, inferior. 
... A man’s value to the service should"not he judged 
by his intelligence alone.” 1 Again: “While it has been 
well enough established that such factors as these are not 
present in a sufficient degree to* invalidate seriously the 

i “Personnel Manual”; Chap. X, loc. cit. 
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test results, their presence cannot be denied. It can 
hardly # be claimed that the mental or physical condition 
of the subject and the circumstances under which the test 
is given have no effect upon the score. Similarly, it would 
be unreasonable to suppose that the result is wholly unin¬ 
fluenced by educational advantages.’ 91 

It is thus clearly stated by the most competent author¬ 
ity, and recognized by all properly qualified examiners, 
that the mental tests do not, and as thus far perfected 
cannot, measure affective and volitional qualities, such 
as were inquired about in the letter above quoted. For 
our knowledge of these less strictly intellectual and most 
important personal traits we are thrown back again upon 
direct observation and inference. In this situation the 
opinions of specially qualified and very favorably situated 
observers possess the highest value, even though they are 
submitted as nothing more than opinions. The remarks 
of our correspondents in this matter fulfil these favor¬ 
able coifditions of origin, and to them we now turn for 
the most significant available evidence. 

Colonel Munson expresses the opinion that “the real 
religious objectors were honest pacifists. I think that tile 
political objectors were mostly cowards or were egocen- 
trists who saw in objection an opportunity to escape danger 
or for sensational notoriety which flattered their vanity. 
The religious class made little trouble, as they honestly 
believed in non-resistance. . . . Inasmuch as there were 
B several varieties of C. O/s, whose *di verse motives and 
qualities were cloaked in the common appearances of 
objection, I doil’t think you can fairly draw any general 
conclusion [with respect toj their relative endurance, self- 
assertion, Contentiousness, or other traits you mention / 1 
Lieutenant Lincoln points out th^t “the moral side is a 
i “Army Mental Tests,” by Yoakum and Yerkes; p. 49. 
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matter of conjuncture. Certainly, no one who has knowl¬ 
edge of the severe punishments to which these men are 
subjected, could doubt their sincerity* courage and en¬ 
durance. I did not find evidence to warrant the popular 
idea of the objectors as mollycoddles.” 

The opinion of Dr. Norton is in the same vein. He 
says: “The obstinacy or courage, whichever you choose 
to call it, that the religious objectors showed in supporting 
their belief was remarkable. They resisted efforts of all 
types, persuasion and compulsion to the point of torture, 
that were used in efforts to force them to accept military 
service. ... I saw nothing to justify the application 
of the term 'mollycoddle’ or 'sissy’ to the religious ob¬ 
jectors. 

“Regarding the pro-Germans, I came in contact with 
comparatively few of these as a class. So far as I noticed, 
their moral natures were no different than might have 
been expected considering their past environment and 
racial ties.” 1 

Major Foster is fully corroborative, saying: “ j My own 
impression, whatever that is worth, is decidedly contrary 
t%y the popular idea you quote, namely, that they were 
‘sissies,’ or ‘mollycoddles.’ I lay much greater stress upon 
education and other environmental factors in the 
causation of conscientious objection than ‘'upon any native 
endowment of traits such as you mention. I do not doubt 
that in some cases such traits played a part and possibly 
a large one, but I d6 doubt very much if such is the case 
in general.” • 

In these sentences Professor Foster touches what, in the 
opinion of the present writer, is the key to the interpreta¬ 
tion of this problem, as the entire discussion of the present 
work amply demonstrates. 

The testimony of all the psychological observers whom 
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we have quoted is remarkably uniform on this, as on every 
other point of the inquiry. The only exception appears in 
the experience of Captain Sylvester, who says, speaking 
specifically of the religious objectors, that “nearly all were 
lacking in 'self-assertion/ 'contentiousness/ 'obsti¬ 
nacy/ 'courage/ and 'endurance/ They were not 
'sissies’ or 'mollycoddles’ but were meek and passive, and 
at Camp Dodge at least they were largely dependent as 
to their conduct on two or three leaders . . . men of 
ability and initiative/’ 

It will be noticed that the divergence of view in the 
case of this single correspondent is only partial, while 
he is in complete agreement on the main point, which is 
that the conscientious objectors “were not 'sissies’ or 
‘mollycoddles’’; and he adds the important remark, “I 
do not believe that these 1 conscientious objectors were 
using their religious beliefs as a means of saving them¬ 
selves personally from the danger of war.” 

Thus Idle weight of evidence goes to show that the popu¬ 
lar conception of these much misunderstood objectors as 
“sissies,” “mollycoddles,” or cowards is without founda¬ 
tion in fact. J 

There remains to discuss only one other trait inquired 
after in this study, namely, that of intelligence. In con¬ 
sidering it we lt*ave the i^alm of casual observation and 
direct description, and turn to more impersonal and ob¬ 
jective methods. This is possible because of the fact that 
the army mental tests did measure intelligence principally 
if not sole^j thus leading to the accumulation of accurate 
statistical data hovering a vast number of cases. 

Very early in the examinations the mental superiority 
of the conscientious objectors became noticeable. It is 
a fact quite generally recognized among th£ army psychol- 

iThe passage is discussing only the religious type. 
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ogists, if the passing references to it in the above-described 
correspondence are to be taken as a criterion. Abtout the 
time of that correspondence and during the succeeding 
months several very valuable reports and discussions found 
their way into print. Foremost among these is the article 
on “The Intelligence of Military Offenders,” by Lieutenant 
Edward A. Lincoln, which appeared in the “Journal of 
Delinquency” for March, 1920, Dr. Lincoln being at that 
time still connected with the Psychological Division of the 
surgeon-general’s office at Washington. 

The study was based upon data secured in a mental 
examination of the military prisoners confined at the 
United States Disciplinary Barracks, at Fort Leavenworth, 
Kansas, early in 1919. The psychological examinations 
were conducted in exactly the same way as were all the 
army examinations, thus providing a valid basis for com¬ 
parison. 

While Lieutenant Lincoln’s primary object was to study 
military offenders in general, he was by no mrans un¬ 
mindful of the conscientious objectors from the start. In 
fact, the tendency for the prisoners’ grades to run slightly 
higher than the army average having caught the attention 
of the investigators, Lieutenant Lincoln says that “further 
study of individual records suggested that the distribution 
of grades might be influenced,, by the inclusion of the 
records of the conscientious objectors, who, as a group, 
tested very high.” 1 The records were therefore^separated 
into two groups, wlfereupon it became clear that the dis¬ 
tribution of grades for the non-objectors was virtually 
identical with that for the white draft aft a whole, while 
the objectors made “a considerably larger proportion of 
higher grades than the other prisoners.” ' «> 

In the study deferred to the conscientious objectors were 

1 Loo. tit.; p. 32. 
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divided into the three groups which have emergd in our 
own consideration of the subject, namely, (1) the religious, 
(2) the political, (3) the alien objector; and the records 
are tabulated upon the basis of this division. A glance 
at the figures reveals the fact that the religious objectors 
at Fort Leavenworth were equal to the average for the 
army, the political objectors distinctly higher, and the 
alien objectors distinctly lower than the average. 1 

The average for the conscientious objectors as a whole 
yielded 32.6 in “A, ,,L> Upon the basis of these figures 
Lieutenant Lincoln very justly remarks: “Conscientious 
objectors of the religious and political types are high grade 
men very distinctly above the other groups. This superi¬ 
ority is especially noticeable in the case of the political 
objectors. 

“The men classed as conscientious objectors because of 
being alien enemies, having alien relatives, etc., are de¬ 
cidedly low in intelligence. This seems to be one group 
in the institution whose troubles may be ascribed to low 
mentality. The men in this group were largely foreign 
born, many could speak or understand very little English, 
and a large proportion of them were illiterate. 

“A supplementary study was made of the conscientious 
objectors who have continually and consistently refused to 
do any work either before^ they came to the institution or 
afterwards. . . . The superiority of these men as a group 

1 For example, the largest, or modal, group for both the white 
draft and the Leavenworth prisoners made the grade of “C” (inter¬ 
preted in all examinations as “average intelligence”) ; the religious 

objectors at'Leavenworth also cluster about the “C” point, (with al¬ 
most the same percentage under ; the political objectors from 

a distinct modal group under “A,” the highest grade (“very supe¬ 
rior intelligence”) ; while the alien objectors massed themselves un¬ 
der “D” (indicating, according to the psychological interpretation, 
“inferior intelligence). See Table VII, ibid. 

2 Ibid., Table VIII. 
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to any other group in the institution is very apparent/ ’ 
Furthermore, Lieutenant Lincoln notices in his comparison 
of previous criminal records that “very few of the objectors 
got into trouble before they came into the army,” and 
surmises that “possibly these previous difficulties were 
also the result of political or religious activities.” 1 

Shortly after the appearance of Lieutenant Lincoln’s 
article, another study, based upon the same records, then 
on file in the archives of the War Department, was made 
by Mr. Winthrop D. Lane, and published in the “New 
Republic” for April 14, 1920. This briefer and more 
popular article is chiefly to be mentioned for its graphic 
presentation of the essential facts concerning the con¬ 
scientious objectors. The following table is quoted from 
Mr. Lane’s article, which is entitled “Who Are the Con¬ 
scientious Objectors?” 

Groups Compared 

Percentages showing “average” and 


better than “average” intelligence 

Theoretical normal company . T... 65 

Approximately 20,000 white men drafted and sent to 

Camp Lee in one month . % 45.1 

Enlisted privates, all illiterate—86,936 .* . 68 

Sergeants—3,393 . 95 

Candidates for officers’ training-corps—9,240 . 94 

Commissioned officers—8,819 . t .97 

Political objectors—84 .•. 82.2 

Religious objectors—218 . 81.4 


Objectors who were “alien enemies,” etc.—135 .... 27.3 

In commenting upon this table its author points out 
that it shows that “both political and religlov.s objectors 
1 Ibid.; pp. 37-^8. * 
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excelled their fellow-inmates at Port Leavenworth, the 
white draft at Camp Lee, the theoretical normal company 
and the enlisted men; in other words, they excelled their 
own associates both in prison and camp. When the com¬ 
parison is made upon the basis of the first four grades, the 
conscientious objectors are excelled by the sergeants, the 
candidates for officers’ training corps and the commissioned 
officers.” It is true that these figures apply only to per¬ 
sons in the disciplinary barracks, but, as Mr. Lane justly 
remarks, “ conscientious objectors in prison differed in no 
essential respect from other objectors.” 

One other fact of special importance emphasized in the 
article quoted is the exceedingly small number who had 
made a previous criminal record. It appears that more 
than 10 per cent, of the military prisoners had served terms 
in prisons or reformatories for more serious offenses, 
‘'whereas only six-tenths of one per cent of conscientious 
objectors—two or three individuals at most—had served 
such ter^ns.” This is all the more significant when it is 
remembered that the reference is to objectors of all types, 
and not alone to the religious objector, who might reason¬ 
ably be expected to show a criminal record lower than t\ge 
avelage. 

ShoHly after the appearance of the articles quoted above, 
the problem of ,the conscientious objector was more ex¬ 
tensively treated in a paper by Professor Mark A. May 
in the “American* Journal of Psychology” for April, 1920. 
This study, which bears the title, “The Psychological Ex- 
* animation^ of Conscientious Objectors,” was based upon 
about thirty reports sent by the various psychological ex¬ 
aminers to the surgeon-general’s office, and covering about 
one thousand objectors distributed among about twenty 
camps. *• • • 
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One of the interesting features of this valuable study 
is the following table, which shows at a glance the Superior 
average intelligence of the conscientious objectors: 

White Draft Conscientious 




(94,000 

Objectors 




(1,000 cases) 



Per Cent 

Per Cent 

A 

Very superior .... 

. 4.1 

8.7 

B 

Superior . 

.. 8.0 

15.2 

C+ High average . ..., 

. 15.2 

22.6 

c 

Average . 

. 25.0 

24.8 

c- 

Low average . 

. 23.8 

16.8 

D 

Inferior . 

. 17.0 

8.7 

D- 

Very inferior .... 

. 7.1 

3.1 


On another page Lieutenant May apportions the grounds 
of objection, showing that 4 ‘out of 958 cases, 90 per cent 
object on religious grounds; 5 per cent on social grounds, 
3 per cent on political grounds, and 2 per cent on ethical 
grounds. ’ ’ 1 

The article thoroughly analyzes the data, which admit 
V,S only one conclusion, as we have already seen, and that 
is the distinct mental superiority of the average conscienti¬ 
ous objector. But it is in his insight and sympathetic 
understanding of the point of*view of 4he conscientious 
objector that Professor May especially contributes to this 
subject, as every one who has read their history as set 
forth in earlier chapters of this work will appreciate. # 
He distinguishes, and characterizes with penetrating in¬ 
sight, these types: the religious-literali^t, the religious 
idealist, and the socialist. 2 

1 Loc. tit.; p. 156. 

2 Ibid.; pp. 160-161. 
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One finds a distinctly different classification in the 
article l)y Dr. Adler, already referred to above. 1 This is 
the one used in the personality study conducted by Major 
Adler and his associates at the United States Disciplinary 
Barracks at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, in 1918. The 
survey was not directed at the conscientious objectors, 
but it included a large number of them within its scope, 
there being about five hundred “C. O.’s” in the barracks 
at that time, or shortly thereafter. 

Dr. Adler says: 2 “We started with the assumption 
that all were sincere in their conviction. We divided 
them into two groups, namely, those who were conscientious 
objectors on religious grounds and those who were con¬ 
scientious objectors on political grounds.’’ In so doing 
the “pro-German” or “alien” class used by both the pres¬ 
ent writer and some of the army authorities is eliminated. 
This category, numbered (1) in the correspondence already 
described, Dr. Adler holds to be ambiguous, and he frankly 
expresses the opinion: “There is reason to believe that 
a number of men whom you would class under (2) or (3) 
really should belong under (1). How can you determine,” 
he gsks, “whether a man is sincere in his belief, especial^" 
if he fras only recently joined a sect, such as the Quakers 
or Mennonites? Just because it happened recently is no 
justification for The assumption that he was not sincere; 
nor just because it happened under war conditions.” 

Dr. Adler points out with pertinence that the Govern- 
. ment found it necessary to appoint* a special board to 
determine*in each case whether the objector was sincere 
or not, and he very justly remarks that it was a question- 

1 Disciplinary Problems of the Army/’ by Herman M. Adler 
M.D., crimiiTologist, Illinois ^Department of Public Welfare; Pam¬ 
phlet 227, National Conference of Social Work. * 

2 In a personal letter to the present writer, January, 1921. 
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able expedient, since it is “unwise for a government to set 
up qualifications the possession of which cannot be objec¬ 
tively determined.’ ’ 

The history of conscription in Australia before the World 
War had pretty well illustrated the futility of such an 
occult policy, as is pointed out in a later chapter of this 
essay, 1 and on the whole there is much force in Dr. Adler’s 
elimination of the “pro-German’’ or “alien” group from 
the classification. But in any case it does not effect seri¬ 
ously the present discussion, since our own treatment of 
this type is admittedly of a purely cursory character, it 
being, as remarked at the outset, a merely temporary, and 
even fortuitous, grouping. The present writer’s thought 
has been from the start that objectors of this kind are 
to be found in connection with every war, their particular 
grounds for objection varying with the circumstances, 
whereas the two other types are of permanent significance, 
being exponents of self-consistent, enduring, and very 
fundamental forces in modern social life. n 

However, the most significant aspect of Dr: Adler’s 
analysis is to be found in another passage as follows*. 

An analysis of the personality reactions of the prisoners 
was made, dividing the prisoners according to thejr find¬ 
ings into three general groups: 1. Those who had been 
in difficulty as a result of the lack of intelligence or judg¬ 
ment, or of some other marked mental defect. 2. Those 
who showed no decisive defect, but whose difficulties either 
in the army or previously could be traced back to emo¬ 
tional instability either in the direction of violent temper 
or loss of control, or of discouragement*' and depression. 
3. Those whose difficulties could be traced to a marked ego¬ 
centric characteristic or trait. 

•. * « 

1 See Chap. XIII bel<rv. 

- ‘‘Disciplinary Problems of the Army,” National Conference Pam¬ 
phlet 227; p. 5. , , 
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This analysis was based upon the psychological principle 
that “e&ch individual human being has his threshold value; 
his breaking-point at which the balance between himself 
and his social environment may be upset. When it is 
upset, however, the inherent personality will manifest it¬ 
self and the reaction will be more or less consistent with 
his makeup.’’ 1 

In the study based upon this principle the approach 
was consciously made from “the point of view of the 
psychopathologist,” according to which “it is sufficient to 
give an explanation and not to attempt an evaluation.” 

In his letter referred to above Dr. Adler emphasizes his 
belief in the importance of the definitions and personality 
classification set forth in the article quoted, and regards 
it as very encouraging that the more intelligent consci¬ 
entious objectors “were interested in this classifica¬ 
tion and felt that there was a good deal to be said for 
it.” 

One cannot help but feel, however, that the conscientious 
* objectors were in this case more gracious than accurate. 
It does not appear whether the particular conscientious 
objectors so testifying were of the religious type or not, 
if they were it would seem that they should not have been 
included without qualification in the personality study 
used at Fort Leavenworth. For that method, splendid as 
it is, rests upon the assumption that “the conscientious 
objectors*. . . represent a heterogeneous group of men. 

. They had only one thing in common, 'namely, their resist¬ 
ance *to the selective service act and their unwillingness 
to bear arms. *Tlie reasons, the underlying motives, the 
previous experiences and training, the advantages or dif¬ 
ficulties o? each individual’s career that lay back of the 
stand they took*are almost as many as there are individuals 

1 Ibid . 
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in the group.” 1 If this is really true of the objectors 
studied at Fort Leavenworth it creates the presumption 
that they did not represent a fair sample, certainly as far 
as the religious objectors are concerned, and possibly 
with reference to the social objector type also, although 
the evidence is not so clear in the case of the latter. 

As for the religious objectors, it would be hard to find 
anywhere a type of reaction which is to such a small degree 
a matter of individual motive, experience, or training, and 
so clearly a case of group tradition and group idealism 
expressing itself in a stereotyped response to a given social 
situation on the part of its various members. When the 
mild-mannered and simple-hearted Mennonite, Dunker, or 
Quaker lad placed himself in the attitude of passive re¬ 
sistance to the war-impassioned myriads of his disapprov¬ 
ing fellow-countrymen, very much as a reed opposing a 
tornado, it was by no means his own private, individual 
personality that set itself in contradiction to the general 
purpose, but himself as the representative of *a social 
tradition which had its sources in some quiet sectarian 
circle or community, where was kept green and fresh the 
'memory of some almost medieval movement long forgotten 
by the world at large; and even beyond that the vision 
of another community where apostolic men, and even the 
Son of Man himself, had lived avid taughf a Way of Love 
which could admit of no compromise with the ways of 
violence and war to the end of time. « 

In other words the religious objection to war and mili¬ 
tary service is essentially a group phenomenon, as all 
the evidence reviewed in the present essay goes to show. 
It would be hard to find a more distinctly . cultural, as 
opposed to a psychological, attitude, or reaction-type. 
Perhaps the same is largely true of the social objector 
1 Adler, op. tit.; pp. 2-3. 
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also, but the group aspect of his philosophy is harder to 
detect? its social origins more difficult to trace. 1 More¬ 
over, it is quite possible that the war situation, in con¬ 
junction with the contagious example set by the traditional 
religious objector, may have brought to the camps many 
social and political objectors whose reaction was more 
of an individual than a group affair, more psychological 
than cultural. These individuals could consequently be 
regarded as actually constituting a random sample suit¬ 
able for statistical analysis, and there was doubtless much 
validity in classifying them as either egocentric, mentally 
inadequate, or emotionally unstable. 2 

But the religious objectors as a whole, probably the so¬ 
cio-political objectors in so far as they acted as convinced 
adherents of a group tradition and ideal coming to them 
with moral authority and power out of the past, were not 
a random but a highly selected sample; so much so that 
the attempt to analyze them by purely psychiatric and 
statistical methods may be justly questioned as inadequate, 
since ifr assumes a heterogeneity in the specimens w T hich 
does not exist in fact. The view here maintained, on the 
contrary, is that the religious objectors, at least, were, fflT 
the §rst place, a selected and homogeneous group in so 
far as their attitude toward military service is concerned, 
which is the sole point at .issue in their case; secondly, they 
were not military offenders in any true sense of the word, 
and their inclusion within a psychiatric survey of mili¬ 
tary prisoners was a purely fortuitous circumstance due 
to a *lega> fiction; thirdly, the army physical examinations 
had failed to discover in them the slightest physical or 

1 See Chap.*XIV, below. 

2 “When Classified in this way it was found that 66 per cent, of 
the cases fell int<J the ego-cAtric group; 24 per Cent, into the inade¬ 
quate group; and 6 per cent, into the emotionally unstable group.” 
Adler, Ibid.; p. 6. 
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emotional defect not equally common to the draft as a 
whole; fourthly, the army mental tests had shown, dr were 
then showing, them to be superior to the average for the 
entire draft and hence furthest removed from mental in¬ 
adequacy. This leaves only one psychopathic class to 
which they could possibly be assigned, but to place them 
in that category would make it appear that to be a con¬ 
scientious objector is equivalent to being an egocentrist. 
If this is in accord with the actual situation there is no 
occasion to quarrel with the facts. This, however, raises 
the question of definition, since it is obvious that it would 
be possible to define egocentrism in such terms as should 
necessarily include conscientious objecting and non-con¬ 
formity in general. 

We do not intend, however, to press this point unduly, 
and would recall here, upon the other side, that in Dr. 
Davenport’s statement, quoted above, the conscientious 
objectors at Camp Upton were credited with 4 ‘an amour 
propre or, at least, a fondness for independent action and 
a carelessness of the opinion of others.’’ This opinion is 
partly corroborated by the following from one of the most 
'■prominent of the conscientious objectors themselves: “ All 

were probably egotists of a sort, though I use this term 
without in the least implying the condemnation that usu¬ 
ally goes with it. I mean they ,w T ere egoists in the sense 
that they were filled with a sense of their own individual 
responsibility for their own conduct along certain lines 
at least; also of their own importance. We all took our¬ 
selves quite seriously and weren’t ready to admit that 
ideals must wait for their realization upon the indifference 
and ignorance of the masses.” 1 

The question is whether the amour propre of Dr. Daven¬ 
port and the “egotism” of our C. 0. correspondent both 

i Personal correspondence of the present writer. 
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refer to the same kind of self-regard. There is of course 
an egocentrism which is clearly pathological, while on the 
other hand there is that normal aspect of it, in the form of 
the “ self-regarding sentiment / 9 which constitutes, accord¬ 
ing to Professor McDougall, the very foundation of the 
moral life , 1 including not only conscientious objecting but 
conscience itself . 2 

At any rate, it is highly probable, if not entirely certain, 
that among any considerable group of objectors there 
would be found some egocentric, mentally inadequate, 
or emotionally unstable individuals, but the more impor¬ 
tant fact would seem to be that these individuals reacted 
as they did to the war situation, not because they were 
mentally inadequate (or mentally superior), or emotionally 
unstable, or egocentric, but largely because they were 
convinced exponents of a group ideal and tradition which 
had been transmitted to them out of the past. Many of 
them were members of their respective non-resistant sects 
by virttie of birth within the religious community, so that 
their itfembership therein was more or less automatic; and 
where they had become members by deliberate choice i t is 
prpbable that their choice was as much or more influencecT 
by superior intelligence as it was by inadequate mentality. 
But the most plausible hypothesis is that membership in 
the Mennonite* community, the Quaker meeting, or the 
Socialist International is not a function of any of the 
personality factors used at Fort Leavenworth, namely, 
mental inadequacy, emotional instability, or marked ego¬ 
centrism.* That is to say, these conditions were not pri¬ 
marily causal in their relation to the “C. O.” reaction. 

They were concomitants more than causes, if our present 

* 

1 Cf. “Social "Psychology^’ by William McDougall, London and 
New York, 1914; Chap. VII and VIII. 

2 See the discussion of conscience in Chap. XV, below. 
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understanding of this problem is correct. The real cause 
of sectarian conscientious objecting is neither 4 bio¬ 
logical nor psychological, but essentially cultural. 1 The 
writer is pleased to think, however, that Dr. Adler himself, 
despite the emphasis laid upon psychiatric considerations 
and methods in his article, seems to make room for the 
position taken here when he concludes that “the solution 
of the behavior problems of the individual depends upon 
as accurate possible a knowledge both of the individual and 
of his environment; . . . [which] knowledge can be ob¬ 
tained by the mental studies of the neuro-psychiatric officer 
and the social investigations of the social worker/' 2 While 
he is here speaking particularly of the professional welfare 
worker in relation to delinquents in general, this remark 
applies with equal force to the afmy studies of the con¬ 
scientious objector in his alleged role of military offender. 
In studying this type of “criminal'' the investigators were 
in danger of being misled by their too exclusive depend¬ 
ence upon the methods of clinical psychology, without an 
adequate picture of the conscientious objector's historical, 
social, and spiritual background. This picture furnishes 
f hie key to the whole situation, and it is the most deplorable 
feature of the objector's experience that the Government 
found itself compelled to deal with him in complete de¬ 
tachment from that environmental setting;'in the light of 

1 The reader interested in the theoretical aspects of this question, 

particularly the implications of the term “culture.” is referred to 
the following, among oth^r discussions of this principle of social in¬ 
terpretation: Jx)wie, “Culture and Ethnology,” New York 1917; 
Wissler, “Psychological and Historical Interpretations fo? Culture/’ 
in “Science,” N. S. XLIII, No. 1102; also “The Psychological Aspects 
of the Culture-Environment Relation/’ in “American Anthropolo¬ 
gist/’ N. S. XIV; Elwood, “Theories of Cultural Evolution,” in 
the “American Journal of Sociology,” \^ol. XXIII, No. 8; Kroeber, 
“The Superorganie/’ in “American Anthropologist,” April-June, 
1917. 1 

2 Ibid.; p. 6. 
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which alone it is impossible to understand him at all. 

In # conclusion it should be said that while all the avail¬ 
able evidence points to the soundness of the cultural, or 
historical, interpretation here adopted, it is to be regretted 
that the army examinations did not provide the data for 
an exhaustive analysis of the anthropological and racial 
characteristics of the conscientious objectors as a whole. 
It would be still more conclusive if this were supplemented 
by evidence concerning their occupational and class affilia¬ 
tions, as well as by a personality study such as that em¬ 
ployed by Dr. Adler and his colleagues; especially if it 
were possible in such a study to grasp the elusive factors 
of emotion and sentiment. While the present writer is 
convinced that the results would not alter the conclusions 
here arrived at with respect to the entire normality of the 
average conscientious objector in his native physical and 
mental equipment, it might throw some light on another 
difficult question, namely, that of the fundamental ground 
or origin of that non-religious objection to war and mili¬ 
tary service which is growing naturally and steadily in mod¬ 
ern life. This problem must be faced in a later chapter. 1 

\ Certain discussions at the meeting of tlie American Sociological 
Society, in December, 1921, directed attention to the investigations 
now being conducted by physiologists into the effects of the duct¬ 
less glands, or endoerines, upon human dispositions and behavior. 
The new knowledge being mftarthed here will probably yield, under 
the hands of psychological and sociological enthusiasts, a crop of 
novel and even bi*zarre theories concerning the causes for differ¬ 
ent men&l and social types, and the conscientious objector will 
have to be analyzed along with the rest. In the end some new and 
fruitful principles for the interpretation of such problems as the 
one before us nifty possibly be evolved, hut pending such a remote 
possibility the case for the psycho-physical normality of the consci¬ 
entious objectors as a class may be regarded as clearly established. 
Cf. the address of Professor Arthur Keith before the British Associa¬ 
tion for the Advancement t?f Science, Anthropological Section, 1919, 
Vol. LXXXIXy pp. 275-281 ; also “PuBlications of the American 
Sociological Society,” Vpl. XV, pp. 102-124. 
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PASSIVE RESISTANCE IN THEORY AND PRACTICE 

T HE meek and lowly-minded men and women whose 
story makes up the history of passive resistance have 
been working at one of the bravest tasks ever under¬ 
taken by vessels of clay, and we, in essaying to narrate and 
estimate their conduct, are attempting to solve the most dif¬ 
ficult problem of conduct to be met in human experience . 
This startling conclusion forces itself upon the mind as 
one follows the struggles, sufferings, defeats, and triumphs 
of the advocates of moral resistance in a world of conflict 
and violence. It is so supremely difficult because it in¬ 
volves what we may call an antinomy of practical judg¬ 
ment. The reader of Kant’s “Critique of Pure Reason” 
^will recall that the German seer finds in the transcendental 
dialectic, wherein pure reason discourses of things above 
human experience, four propositions, each of which is 
perfectly sound in its logic, yet has each its direct con¬ 
tradiction in a counter-propositioii, which also is logically 
unanswerable. In other words, the thesis and the an¬ 
tithesis are both conyincing to the pure reason. 1 *Now, in 

the problem before us we are facing a similar antinomy, 

« 

i “Immanuel Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason,” ^translated by F. 
Max MUller. Centenary Edition, 1907; pp. 328 IT. The Kantian 
antinomies, it will be recalled, deal with conceptions of the uni¬ 
verse with respect to such questions as (I) its limitations in time 
and space; (2) itf> reaolvability into £mple parts; (3) easuality 
and freedom; and (4) the<existence of an absolutely necessary Be¬ 
ing. 
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that is to say, an irreducible contradiction; but, instead of 
dealing with those transcendental ideas which overstep the 
limits of all human experience, this antinomy has to do with 
one of the most immediately pressing problems that prac¬ 
tical experience can present, namely, how should a morally 
developed human being or a civilized social group react 
toward the aggressions of other individuals and groups? 
And it is this baffling problem that we have termed an an¬ 
tinomy of practical judgment. 

The thesis of this contradiction affirms that evil should 
be met by resistance. This satisfies the instincts and feel¬ 
ings, but disturbs the reason, which sees that by such con¬ 
duct evil multiplies itself. The antithesis teaches non- 
resistance toward him that is evil. This satisfies the re¬ 
flective reason, but outrages the deepest feelings, which 
chafe at evil unrebuked. 

Professor Giddings has searchingly discussed this prob¬ 
lem in his ‘ 4 Democracy and Empire.” 1 He finds it “a 
curiouJ phenomenon,—this growth of conviction among in¬ 
telligent people that the world would be better off if it ac¬ 
cepted literally the gospel of non-resistance, while yet each 
civilized nation is strengthening its military resources aifcP 
its armaments, and is intently watching every move of 
its rivals/ ’ This anomalous situation leads him to ask 
“whether there is not *an inherent contradiction in the 
moral nature of man.” He finds in Nietzsche and Tolstoy 
“the opposite poles of nineteenth century thought,” and 
seeks to reduce the tremendous contradictions, which they 
incarnate, by a searching analysis of Nietzsche's idea of 
physiological power. He thinks that Nietzsche is right in 
making it the fundamental consideration for progress, but 
shows th&t it is too narrowly conceived^. The “might” 
that makes “right” is not, in tlje thought of Professor 

1 Chap. XX, “The Gospel of Non-Resistance.’' 
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Giddings, the undifferentiated might of sheer, crude, phys¬ 
ical power. The triumph of such might is wrong . Phys¬ 
iological power becomes the might that makes for right 
when it becomes differentiated into various forms without 
diminishing the total amount. Among these differentiated 
forms are ‘‘sympathy and all its products. . . . All the 
higher virtues—philanthropy, compassion, and forgive¬ 
ness/ ’ In these passages the thought is carried from wor¬ 
ship of sheer brutality to moral levels. In the clearer light 
of this analysis the non-resistant figures as something more 
than a weakling, or the deluded victim of a suicidal obses¬ 
sion. In a sense he may be really the true superman, for, 
when viewed on the physiological side, even altruism, ac¬ 
cording to Professor Giddings, “is a mode of expenditure 
of any surplus energy that has been left over from suc¬ 
cessful individual struggle/ * 

But it would be misleading to imply that the essay re¬ 
ferred to is a plea for non-resistance at any cost. Profes¬ 
sor Giddings expects these two principles to continue to 
operate; and ‘ ‘ only in the spiritual brotherhood of a great 
jecular republic created by blood and iron not less than 
by thought and love, will the kingdom of heaven be estab¬ 
lished on earth.” This inadequate statement of Professor 
Giddings’ argument will serve its purpose if it helps to 
impress upon the reader the tremendous difficulty of the 
problem before us. 

Not only is it a duel between Neitzsche and Tolstoy, as 
Professor Giddings remarks, but the antinomy involves a 
whole array of antagonistic forces and systems deeply 
rooted in two contrary aspects of human nature. It seems 
almost, at times, to be the conflict of instinct with reason, 
of race against, the individual life. The group purpose 
often ruthlessly demands the sacrifice of the private con- 
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science, and competition, survival, ethnocentrism, and 
evolution array themselves against cooperation, self-sacri¬ 
fice, humanitarianism, and revelation. 

This dual aspect of human experience brings to pass 
many strange alliances and unexpected situations. Thus 
it is narrated 1 that during the plundering, raiding, violent 
border struggles of our Civil War the Shakers of Pleasant 
Hill, in Kentucky, dwelt in peace and security under the 
powerful protection of a most “ unlooked for protector, no 
less a personage than the notorious guerrilla leader, John 
Morgan.” It developed that Morgan had grown up in 
the vicinity of the Shaker community, and cherished a pro¬ 
found respect for those quiet, kindly people. Hence, when 
the Confederate foragers were hatching a design against 
the well-stored Shaker larders and barns, he peremptorily 
forbade the foray. He then informed his troops that he 
had known the Shakers from long acquaintance, as “a 
harmless, inoffensive people; that they took no part with 
either ^de, injured no man and had no desire so to do, and 
none under his command should injure them in any way.” 
The friendship thus formed was permanent, and Morgan 
“has ever been held, by all Shakers, in grateful remertf^ 
brance.’ ’ 2 

This incident has been narrated, not for its seemingly 
unique picturesqueness, but because it typifies a universal 
human experience. The wild life of a border raider ex¬ 
pressed one side*of Morgan’s nature; the quiet village of 
non-resistant Shakers embodied the other. This concrete 
historic incident reveals the two motives in conflict upon 
the outward visible stage of human social action. They are 

1 “Shakerisiw, Its Meaning and Message,” by White and Taylor; 

p. 202. • 

2 Ibid . 
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forever in silent conflict in every human heart, and the pa¬ 
thos of Morgan’s conduct is typical of all thoughtful 
human experience. 

The plan of the present Chapter is not to evaluate, or 
even explain, the contradictory experience of passive re- 
sistants as revealed by history. That must be attempted in 
later pages. For the present the method to be pursued is 
that of an inductive study of the actual sayings and do¬ 
ings of various advocates of passive resistance, in which 
its exponents will state the theory in their own words. 
Then some contradictions between the theory and its prac¬ 
tice will be observed. But before so doing, the remarkable 
tendency of non-resistance toward logical degeneration and 
expansion in theory will be traced. 

THE PATH OF LOGICAL DEGENERATION 

Professor Ross shows, in his “ Social Psychology , 7 71 the 
path of degeneration by which a discussion tends to de¬ 
scend “from the realm of social psychology into that of 
,c£iugilistics. ” The process in the case before us is different, 
but the line of descent is fully as marked. In the passage 
referred to we are shown the social dialectic of two dis¬ 
putants, who first reason, then wrangle, next vituperate, 
and finally fall to fighting. In fhis instance Ave shall ob¬ 
serve the individual dialectic of a single mind, or of many 
minds acting more or less separately, and the logical proc¬ 
ess by which this inherent contradiction in human nature * 
forces the thinker down a path of degeneration in which 
the doctrine becomes self-destructive because all-destroy¬ 
ing. 

The initial proposition of non-resistance is, “Thou shalt 

i See pp. 313*314. 
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not kill. Starting with this injunction, the first and 
natural interpretation is that one should commit no mur¬ 
der. All civilized and socialized men hold this command 
as inviolable. Many of the more highly enlightened extend 
it to forbid all retaliation, in the sense of personal revenge. 
Violence against human life is thus completely forbidden. 
But the next step is to inquire whether it should not in¬ 
clude the life of animals also—at least the higher, more 
sentient forms. The Buddhist answer is found in the 
“Story of the Goose-Killing Priest,” 1 as it is quaintly 
entitled. The Albigensian Perfecti also were forbidden to 
slay any beast, and the modern Doukhobors have at times 
taken the same position. They do not limit it to a priestly 
class, as in the other instances mentioned, but enjoin it 
upon all. In the case of Van der Ver , the hero of Tolstoy’s 
essay, “The Beginning of the End,” it is of significance 
here to observe that the young Hollander flatly refused to 
train simply because he did not wish to murder his fellow- 
men, and remarked that he could not bear to see an animal 
killed, much less kill one himself. So in order to avoid 
the necessity he had become a vegetarian. 

Here we have a process by which abhorrence of murde^ 1 
descends, or, if the reader prefers, ascends, step by step, 
into vegetarianism. It may not be contemptuously dis¬ 
missed as a ca^e of fanaticism or abnormal mentality. 
There are a great many sane and healthy vegetarians in the 
world w£o constitute a sort of standing refutation of such 
dogmatism. In styling it a “dialectic*,” however, it is not 
assumed that this is a purely intellectual process. On the 
contrary it woflld deem to be due to a growing refinement 
of feeling, which may still further increase as civilizations 
become older. 

* i •• 

1 Cf. Warren, “Buddhism in Translations,” Harvard Oriental 
Series, Vol. Ill, Second Issue, 1900. p. 433. 
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A faction 1 among the Doukhobors in Canada took the 
next step along the path of logical degeneration, ai&d con¬ 
cluded that since it was wrong to utilize the animals for 
food it must be equally wrong to exploit their labor. 
Therefore they promptly turned their beasts of burden 
loose to roam the plains in glad freedom while their mas¬ 
ters harnessed themselves to the plow. 2 

The next scruple would logically attach itself to the de¬ 
struction of plant life, and, sure enough, we observe that 
among certain Buddhist zealots ‘ 4 carpentry, basket-mak¬ 
ing, working in leather, and other respectable occupations 
were held in disrepute, because they could not be carried 
on without a certain cost of plant and animal life.” 3 The 
Doukhobors went a step further, and objected to tillage 
because they did not want “to spoil the earth.”! 4 

Thus far attention has been centered upon the effort to 
avoid aggression, but at this point, if logical sequence is 
to be followed, our thought should turn to the question 
of resistance toward the aggressions of others . As fully 
illustrated in their writings, the Roman Stoics, and the 
Buddhists also, start out to resist no evil. This passes 
into an extreme asceticism, in the case of the Buddhist, 
and a ruthless casting off of useless baggage (impedimenta 
that might hinder the stern will) in the case of the Stoics. 
In both cases the individual shifts from resisting no evil 
to a position where he desires no good. Then, with Mar- 

1 Tlie illustrations taken in this connection do not represent the 
Doukhobors as a whole, but a considerable number were involved 
in these extremes. 

2 Elkinton’s “Doukhobors” contains a photograph of this, strange 
scene. 

a Aiken, “The Dharma of Gotama the Buddha and the Gospel 
of Je9us the Christ”; p. 38. 

4 The Buddhist 1 extremists also “went so far <is to question the 
blamelessness of tilling the ground,” but this was “on account of 
the unavoidable injury to worms and insects in ploughing.” Ibid. 
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cus Aurelius, he comes to count even surprise at the course 
of events as unworthy. Reaction having diminished to a 
point, it now ceases altogether. Complete passivism fi¬ 
nally triumphs. The Hindu announces that one should 
“abandon [not only] all wish, passion, delight, desire, 
seeking, attachment, [but also all] mental affirmation, pro¬ 
clivity, and prejudice in respect of sensation, percep¬ 
tion . . . the predispositions . . . consciousness. Thus 
will all consciousness be abandoned, uprooted . . . and be¬ 
come non-existent.” 1 

This looks like mental self-destruction, and as a matter 
of fact this last step in their logic brings both the Bud¬ 
dhist and the Stoic to suicide as a door of escape. For the 
Buddhist, Nirvana, the paradise of Nothingness, awaits 
the soul that has thus trod the pathway of absolute non- 
resistance to its logical conclusion. 

TI1E TENDENCY TO EXPANSION IN THE CHRISTIAN TRADITION 

It will be noticed that the above description has dealt 
largely with the Hindu religion and the Stoic philosophy. 
We must now turn to the Christian tradition and observe 
a somewhat similar logical elaboration; but in this case 
it is one of expansion, though based on the same prohibi¬ 
tion, “Thou shalt not kUl.” In the first instance again 
this refers to murder, and applies to a personal foe. But 
the primitive Christians extended it to forbid the killing 
of a public enemy, a group antagonist in battle. Thus 
war is prohibited, and, as we have seen, was very early 
branded as muAler, by Lactantius. 2 The same writer and 

1 Warren, “buddhism in Translation”; p. 298. 

2 It is of interest to recall here that Buddha, when confronted with 

a direct question *by Simha? the general, explicitly refused to in¬ 
clude war or official executions in his pftffiibition of physical coer¬ 
cion. # 
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a number of later non-resistants, notably one wing of the 
Anabaptists, extended the prohibition to include the*official 
act of a magistrate in executing the judgment of the law 
against a criminal. The next logical addition was to for¬ 
bid the preferment of a capital charge, and it duly ap¬ 
peared in regular sequence. 

All these are valid inferences from the prohibition 
against taking human life, where the same is received as 
absolute and sweeping. But still more difficult situations, 
real and imaginary, have confronted the advocates of non- 
resistance. The most distressing problem is that one which 
has been put to peace advocates time and again in the 
long history of that movement. 1 This is the question 
whether it is right to resent with violence a murderous 
assailant of one’s own person or life. Even thorough 
peacemen writhe under this situation, but the absolute non- 
resistant stands firm and interprets literally the saying, 

11 Resist not him that is evil: but whosoever smiteth thee 
on thy right cheek, turn to him the other also.” Yet when 
the final and truly crucial test is applied, and the hypo¬ 
thetical assailant is pictured as a murderous ravisher of 
"the helpless, human nature usually proves unequal to the 
terrific strain, fundamental instincts and emotions refuse 
longer to be confined, and it is a rare advocate wlio can 
endure his own logic. For the gteady advance of an idea 
has its limits, and, when confronted, in fact or fancy, with 
outraged innocence, is now rolled backward ijnder the 
irresistible uprush Sf chivalrous feeling; for in actual life 
the result in such situations is usually vigorous reaction. % 
In the purely imaginary situations that figfire in discussion 
there is, to be sure, usually some logical fencing, or a 
more or less precipitate dialectical retreat, to^asroid facing 
the hideous dilemma even in thought. 

r ° 

1 See the published addresses of the ^American Peace Society. 
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THE SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY OF NON-RESISTANCE, AS STATED 
# BY ITS ADVOCATES 

The considerations that demand attention at this point 
are not those of the private convictions and spiritual ex¬ 
periences of the non-resistant himself. We seek now to find 
the clue to his own social psychology, that is, the laws and 
principles by which he expects his peculiar rule of conduct 
to affect the other personalities with whom he finds himself 
in contact. To be sure, one need not hope to see a 
thoroughly rationalized system. It is always to be borne in 
mind that the true non-resistant has usually been governed 
by a compelling conviction of the eternal rightness of his 
course, inasmuch as he believed it to be the divinely or¬ 
dained and only way of salvation for mankind, and he 
would be among the last to attempt to justify the ways of 
God to men. Nevertheless one does find, in the sayings of 
the great teachers of the non-resistance ethics, the rudi¬ 
ments (tf a social psychology, that is, some laws, actual or 
alleged., of mental interaction among men. 

The first formulation is negative, and affirms, in sub¬ 
stance: Evil aggression thrives only on the resistance* 
wh\ch it meets . Lao Tse said of the sage that “it is be¬ 
cause he is free from striving that no one can strive with 
him.” Seneca parries the same thought further when he 
observes that “the displeasure suddenly quaileth whenas 
the one part forbeareth to contend. No man fighteth un¬ 
less he is resisted/' This last is very explicit. Epictetus 
decided fjiat this world offers very few things that are 
significant enough to warrant resistance if assailed; there¬ 
fore, he asks, “why do you not make public proclamation 
that you are at peace with all mankind, however they may 
act; and that you chieffy laugh at those who suppose they 
can hurt you?" Gautama put tfle thing with amusing 
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pithiness when he said to his reviler, “I decline to accept 
your abuse.” In this remark, along with all the^noble 
sayings above quoted, one sees simply the more elegant and 
systematic formulation of a truth familiar to the common 
sense of Western races, and expressed in the old saw, “it 
takes two to make a quarrel.” 

The second principle is positive, and declares that Evil 
is overcome by good. Every one knows that Solomon said: 
“A soft answer turneth away wrath”; although the Wise 
Man of Israel is not to be reckoned among the non-resist¬ 
ants. The Sutra of the Chinese Buddhists enunciates 
the same thought in the striking words: “He will reply 
to thee in the same tone.” In the story of Prince Dir - 
ghayu we have seen an exemplification of Gautama’s prin¬ 
ciple that “Hatred is appeased by not-hatred. This,” 
adds Budda, “is an eternal law.” No one who enjoys the 
least comprehension of the New Testament needs to be told 
that the very spirit of those writings, and of the apostolic 
church which was their living embodiment, is contained in 
the saying of Paul, “Be not overcome of evil, but Otvercome 
evil with good.” It was his faith in the efficacy of this 
"•principle that led the great medieval humanist Erasmus 
to the proposition that “the most effectual way of conquer¬ 
ing the Turks would be if they were to see the spirit and 
teaching of Christ expressed in oqr lives; if they perceived 
that we were not aiming at empire over them.” 1 

The third principle formulated by the advocates of non- 
resistance is designed to prevent retaliation. It observes 
that national reflection allays resentment ando prevents 
strife. Epictetus understands that your neighbor has been 
throwing stones, and seeks to determine what kind of con¬ 
duct is proper in return. “If you are considering your¬ 
self as a wolf,'then bite again. *. . But'if you ask the 
i Drummond. “Erasmus: His Life and Character”; Vol. I, p. 408. 
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question as a man, then examine your treasure; see what 
faculties you have brought into the world with you. Are 
they fitted for ferocity; for revenge?” In this reflection 
attention is fixed on the matter of fighting equipment, of 
fang and claw. In another passage Epictetus proposes 
that the aggrieved person should reflect upon his funda¬ 
mental nature before going vehemently to the attack: 
‘‘Remember to say first that you are constituted gentle, 
and that by doing nothing violent, you will live without the 
need of repentance, and irreproachable.” In this passage 
Epictetus sounds the very depths of the problem on its 
moral side. The essential nature of man, the very law of 
his being, demands that his conduct be shaped, not in 
response to the moment’s passion, but comformably to 
the standards of that ideal self in whose clear light con¬ 
science will eventually be heard, even though one take the 
wings of the morning and fly to the uttermost parts of the 
sea. 1 

In tlteir individual lives men come to guide themselves 
by the •recollection that conscience never fails to have the 
last word. Therefore it is probably true that numberless 
incipient deeds of violence have failed of completion be¬ 
cause their prospective perpetrators “remembered,” and 
there are those to-day who propose to extend this principle 
of preliminary*examination of the merits of the case to 
such group struggles as labor conflicts and international 
war. 2 yhe idea was naively expressed ages ago in this 
legend of Gautama and the kings who were preparing to 
wai^for possession of certain fortifications: 

‘ ‘ ‘ The BlooQ of men, however, ’ said Buddha, ‘ has it less 
intrinsic value than a mound of earth?’ ‘No,’ the kings 

1 Psalms f CXXXIX, v. 7-10. 

2 For example* the peafe pacts of Secretary Bryan. Cf. the 
twenty-fifth “Mohonk Report”; p. 18. # Also the Canadian Indus¬ 
trial Disputes Act. • 
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said, ‘the lives of men, and above all the lives of kings, 
are priceless. 7 Then the Tathagata concluded: ‘Aae you 
going to stake that which is priceless against that which has 
no intrinsic value whatever ? 7 The wrath of the two mon- 
archs abated, and they came to a peaceable agreement. 77 
The reader may smile at the sweet reasonableness herein 
imputed to humanity, yet the underlying principle is not 
so guileless as the form that it assumes in this instance. 

Summarizing, we have three propositions. The first 
checks antagonism and aggression already begun; the sec¬ 
ond actively overcomes it with good; the third prevents a 
retaliatory evil-doing in return. 

PASSIVE RESISTANCE AND THE STATE 

The Pauline doctrine of the state, as contained in the 
New Testament writings, was simply one of accommodation 
to the actual conditions of an evil world. Moreover, it 
was a purely temporary arrangement. The world \#as pass¬ 
ing away and its rulers were coming to naught.*' Since 
the end of all things was so close at hand, the best thing 
was for all to abide as they found themselves in the social 
order. Rulers were recognized as the agents of t God, 
against evil-doers, so that the state gained by assumption a 
certain validity; but the whole thing was believed to be of 
such an ephemeral nature that no positive theory of polit¬ 
ical science can be deduced from New Testament sayings. 
Christian men had no conception of themselves as a legiti¬ 
mate part of a social order which was not only fo last for 
centuries but was also to work out its earthly salvation 
by the political participation of all its members. 

Nevertheless, jnany thinkers of ^he middle ag£s tried to 
ground their political practice on certain Bible sayings. 
Among these the most prominent wre the principle of 
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non-resistance and that of passive obedience to rulers. 
The tyo together erected a tremendous barrier against all 
insurrections, yet the inner spirit of Christianity and the 
general tenor of the New Testament gave, at the same 
time and to the very same men, a powerful impetus to so¬ 
cial and religious revolution. In the last analysis the 
problem became one of how to bring about the inevitable 
revolutionary changes when the only two avenues, con¬ 
structive reform and insurrection, 1 were both closed; the 
former by the stupid tyranny of the ruling classes, the 
latter by the doctrine of passive obedience to rulers and 
the principle of non-resistance. 

As has been shown in the words of Balthasar Iliibmaier, 
a large wing of the Anabaptists taught that there are two 
swords, one, the spiritual, given to the true church, the 
other, the temporal, placed by divine commission in the 
hand of the magistrate. As he quaintly observes, “if there 
are two swords, of which one belongs to the soul, the other 
to the btdy, you must let them both remain in their worthi¬ 
ness, dear brother. ” 2 Iliibmaier held that these two 
swords were not opposed to each other, but not all Anabap¬ 
tists were so liberal. The general theory of the movement 
ancf of the sects into which it differentiated was distinctly 
negative. The Anabaptists were especially intent upon de¬ 
nying the powe* of the civil magistrate to coerce men in 
matters of faith and conscience, since they had good reason 
to be hostile to government because of their persecutions. 
But, in their zeal thus to disarm the infolerant state church, 
they swung to the opposite extreme, and ended in a doc¬ 
trine of complete political non-participation on the part of 
the Christian. 


1 See Perry, “The Moral Economy,” Chap. IV # for a discussion 

of these terms. C*f. also C. # Delisle Burns, “The Principles of Rev- 
olution,” London, 1920. # 

2 Vedder, “Balthasar Ifiibmaier”; p. 194. 
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THE QUAKER THEORY OF THE STATE 

The theory, and especially the practice, of the friend 
was precisely the opposite of the Anabaptist, for the 
Quakers political doctrine was all positive. He spent no 
time arguing about the state, pro or con. He simply ac¬ 
cepted it as a tremendous agency for good if administered 
in the fear of God. Mention has already been made of a 
few of the contributions of the Quakers to English and 
American liberty, since it is in the field of actual civil 
experiment that the Quaker view of political science must 
be studied. Assuming some things and taking others 
for granted, they plunged into the active work of govern¬ 
ment, where, however, their trying experiences forced them 
to some political reflections, and finally into a policy of 
political non-participation, from which however they have 
rallied in more recent years. 

We refer here particularly to the Friends in Pennsyl¬ 
vania, but on the other hand the Rhode Island Quakers, who 
gave a line of governors to their colony, when in ofece sub¬ 
ordinated their non-resistance scruples to the imperative 
demands of the office, yet at the same time pursued an ever- 
vigilant policy of peace and passive resistance. Joaies 
states the situation finely when he says: “There* have 
always been in the Society of Friends two groups of per¬ 
sons. One group held it to be imperative to work out their 
principles of life in the complex affairs of the community 
and state, where to gain an end one must yield something; 
and where to achieve ultimate triumph one must risk his 
ideals to the tender mercies of a world npt yet ripe for 
them. . . . Another group was pledged unswervingly to 
the ideal. ‘If there comes a collision between allegiance to 
the ideal and the holding of puttie office* then the office 
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must be deserted.’ ’’ 1 The Rhode Island Quakers ex¬ 
emplify the former attitude, but it would be a mistake to 
infer that they thus tamely consented to lower their stand¬ 
ard of peace. While loyal devotion to public duty in public 
position might dictate certain un-Quakerly tasks, in the 
Quaker meetings there was no wavering. No man could 
remain a Friend if he participated in the spirit of war. 
“Even so blue-blooded a Friend,” says Jones, “as Nathan¬ 
ael Green of Rhode Island,—a patriot of the patriots— 
had his name expunged from the list of members for the 
offense of 'taking arms.’ ” 2 

In Pennsylvania the same irreducible contradiction be¬ 
tween theory and practice appeared. Mrs. Gummere 3 
points out the incongruity which placed the Quaker gov¬ 
ernors of Pennsylvania, as well as those of Rhode Island, 
with their well-known testimony against fighting, in the 
office of captain-general of those provinces. They could 
hardly hope to come free of coercive violence in some form, 
since ev«n William Penn himself had to issue a commission 
to establish a fort on the Delaware. lie could not have 
received the charter for his colony without accepting com¬ 
mand under the king. That was the price he had to pay 
in the very outset for the bare opportunity of trying to 
establish peace in a world where violence ruled. As Mrs. 
Gummere points out, fye performed his “martial acts 
through deputies who were not Quakers and who had no 
scruples*’ ’ 4 

In their official capacity Friends Rad to meet also the 
question «)f capital punishment, but here they squarely 
upheld the povfer of the sword. Thus in 1778 the Quaker 

1 Ibid.; pp. .175, 176. 

2 Ibid.; p» 151. This was the celebrated Revolutionary general 

of later years. • * 0 

a “The Quaker in the Forum”; p. 134. • 

4 Ibid. t 
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assembly passed an act, drawn up by a Quaker lawyer, 
which added a dozen or more offenses to the list of capital 
crimes; and the meetings did not protest against it. The 
assembly itself, though controlled by Quakers, was unable 
to resist the powerful tide of group sentiment, and, “rec¬ 
ognizing their duty 'to give tribute to Caesar/ voted £4,000 
[in 1745] for 'bread, beef, pork, flour, w r heat and other 
grains’ in lieu of military supplies. The Governor is said 
to have construed 'other grain’ to mean gunpowder.’ ”* 

Observing more closely the diverse expressions of this 
“inherent contradiction in the moral nature of man,” 
we see advocates of non-resistance manifesting an affinity 
for the affairs of government, with all its coercion, and, on 
the other hand, the exponents of the ruthless ethics of 
evolution and unlimited sovereignty often secretly admir¬ 
ing the men of peace, and covertly assuming their ideal 
to be the true goal of humanity. The Roman emperor 
and Stoic philosopher, Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, ex¬ 
emplifies in his self-contradictory career the union,of these 
two antagonistic principles of conduct. Bigg says, “From 
his cradle he was a beautiful soul, delicate in inind as in 
body, tender, truthful, docile, sweetly melancholy, a vir¬ 
ginal flower, shrinking from the world of which he Vas 
the master.” 2 Yet the greatness of the Caesars was thrust 
upon him, and this gentle dreamer, who penned the irenic 
passages of the “Meditations,” wrote them in those pre¬ 
cious moments of peaceful solitude which he was able to 
snatch from the crowding cares of the day. And what 
were the activities which consumed the days ^f this re¬ 
luctant wearer of the purple ? Directing the terrible 
Roman legions at the front, administering the machinery 
of coercion at home, and pursuing Christians with the 

1 mi. ' * * 

2 In John Jackson’s “Translation”; Introduction, p. 13. 
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worst persecutions in the history of the church! Yet this 
was i^ot the fruit of hypocrisy. 4 ‘Marcus is a noble fig¬ 
ure. Even the Christians of the ages of persecution could 
not speak evil of him, though he had smitten them very 
hard. Noble, beautiful and pathetic.’’ He was simply 
that most incongruous thing, an absolute non-resistant on 
the throne of the Caesars! Bigg picturesquely declares, 
“The gods had appointed him a task that was far beyond 
his strength; he wrestled with it, but he wrestled in vain. 
We may call him the most tragic figure in history.” 1 

The conflict thus supremely set forth in Marcus Aurelius 
passive resistants in all ages since have endured in greater 
or lesser degree according to the extent of their implication 
in government. As a result every passive resistant move¬ 
ment has at some point been forced either to deny itself 
or repudiate the state. 

During this transition period, this chrysalis stage of hu¬ 
manity, the passive resistant has suffered much, not only 
from the contradictions of men, but from the conflicts of 
his own. heart. Therefore, the anomalous situations of ac¬ 
tual life have naturally been matched by casuistical solu¬ 
tions in the realm of theory. Gautama justified the war¬ 
rior who “moderates himself and, extinguishing all hatred 
from*his heart, lifts his down-trodden adversary up and 
says to him, ‘Gome nov£ and make peace and let us be 
brothers.’ ” 2 Emmanuel Swedenborg also presents a plan 
for handling the antinomy, as follows: “Where a per¬ 
son resists the assaults of an enemy, arfd in his own defense 
either beats him, or commits him to prison for his future 
security, at th<? same time retaining such a disposition of 

mind as to be willing to become his friend; in this case 

» 

1 Op. cit.;* p. 49. The career of Martin Luther |ilso presents some 
interesting self-eofltradictioifs, as shown by McKinnon, in his “His¬ 
tory of Modern Liberty.” London and Aew York, 1900. 

2 Carus, “The Gospel Ot Buddha”; p. 128. 
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he acts from a principle of charity.’’ So also it is with 
wars of defense for country or church, he argue§, pro¬ 
pounding his own peculiar solution as follows: ‘ 4 Since 
then charity, with respect to its origin, consists in good-will, 
and good-will resides in the internal man, it is plain that 
when a man possessed of charity resists an enemy, pun¬ 
ishes the guilty, and chastises the wicked, he effects this by 
means of the external man, and consequently, when he has 
effected it, he returns into the charity which is the internal 
man, and then as far as he is able, or as far as it is ex¬ 
pedient, wishes well to him whom he has punished or chas¬ 
tised, and from a principle of good-will does him good.” 1 

A French writer wrestles with this same intensely tragic 
mental situation as it presented itself at the opening of 
the present war, and, like thousands of others under the 
stress of such harrowing situations, despairs of a solution. 
After narrating the story of a French Mayor in Alsace 
who had shown, according to the despatches, the utmost 
magnanimity toward German soldiers from whose alleged 
barbarity his own family had, according to the story, 
suffered terribly, the writer exclaims: “That is the di¬ 
vine vengeance of Christ on the barbarians. Nevertheless, 
let us not forget that w T e are at war, and that in order to 
survive the frightful shock,—for it will be that,—of the 
German masses, it will be necessary to apply the law of re¬ 
taliation: eye for eye, tooth for tooth. That a municipal 
Magistrate, representing the civil element of the country , 
should conduct himself with an abnegation almost super¬ 
human, that will be to the eternal glory of France. But if 
the Prussians continue to exterminate prisoners of war, the 
wounded, aged persons, women and children, the Dar¬ 
winian law of the survival of the strongest demands that 
our army apply to the enemy the penalty of the law of 
i “The True Christian Religion”; Chap.^ VII, pp. 443-444. 
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retaliation.” 1 Here the effort to reduce the antinomy is 
abanclpned for a permanent division of the social mind, 
in which the civil element expresses forgiveness while the 
military becomes the agent of condign vengeance. 

i “Le Cri,” (a little French war sheet published in London); 
August 21, 1914. 



CHAPTER XIII 


SUCCESSES AND FAILURES OF PASSIVE RESISTANCE 

T HE supreme interest for this study lies in the uni¬ 
form ways of mental interaction which take place 
when passive resistance is practised. These, if as¬ 
certained, would constitute the social laws of passive re¬ 
sistance. A further interest is to be found in the effort to 
formulate the principles which explain these actual work¬ 
ings or laws. 1 The two together, i. e., uniformities and 
principles, would make up the social psychology of passive 
resistance. 

Underlying the doctrine of passive resistance is a fun¬ 
damental proposition which really amounts to an Article of 
faith. It is that the constitution and purpose of the world 
are such that rational methods are the only right means, 
and also offer the most effective means, for attaining jnoral 
and social ends. This single principle of conduct, of re¬ 
action to social environment, operating under various hu¬ 
man groupings and relations, gives rise to several derived 
principles, which we have already called the social laws, or 
social psychology, of passive resistance. In the attempt * 
to work out the rudiments of these laws no superhuman 
agency is either assumed or denied, but attention is nec¬ 
essarily centered upon the purely mundane aspects, leav¬ 
ing the religious and metaphysical implications to those 

1 The terms “law” and “principle” are used with the sense given 
them by Ward in “Pure Sociology”; p. 169. 
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sciences whose special task it is to deal with them. 

It i& the purpose of this chapter to analyze the available 
material in a threefold way, as follows: first, to state some 
typical cases of passive resistance; secondly, to illustrate 
the same from history and literature; thirdly, to formu¬ 
late under each case the principle that seems to govern the 
success or failure of the policy, as viewed in its outward 
and social aspects. 

Before proceeding to this analysis a word may be in 
order respecting the literature of this phase of our sub¬ 
ject. So far as the present writer is aware, less than half a 
dozen writers have directly attacked this problem. Men¬ 
tion has been made of the chapter on “The Gospel of Non- 
Resistance’' by Professor Giddings. Aside from his essay, 
the direct discussion of the efficacy of this policy has been 
left to the earlier essayists of the peace movement. This 
is supplemented by incidental references in the works of 
historians and public speakers. We have, to be sure, the 
works oft the historians of the various peace sects, but 
their interest has not lain in this direction. Being active 
members of the sect themselves, their attention has been 
centered on the more strictly religious life of the organ¬ 
ization rather than upon its social influence and success. 
This reminds us again that the problem which we are in¬ 
vestigating is, in the ey/?s of those who have practised 
it, merely the by-product of the principle. They would 
not have suffered as they did for considerations of mere 
social expediency; but, on the other hand, a demonstration 
of its* failure from a worldly point of view would not have 
deterred them. 14 

This subordination of temporal success to the testimony 
of a good 'Conscience is reflected in the literature upon 
which we shall liave to draw, and accounts in part for its 
comparative meagernqss. Almost a hundred years ago, 
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nevertheless, the questions we are seeking to answer were 
entertained by a mind competent to discuss them, vfith the 
result that Dr. Thomas Hancock published, in 1826, the 
second edition 1 of a work in which he clearly anticipated 
the present and similar inquiries. In his preface he says, 
‘‘The time will undoubtedly come—and no one can say 
how soon it may arrive—when the Christian principles 
of peace will be more generally received and acted upon in 
the world than they are at present; every contribution, 
however small, pointing out the way in which the followers 
of peace have endeavored to obey their Lord and Master’s 
literal injunctions on this fundamental point, and com¬ 
memorating the blessed effects of their obedience, may 
have some little weight in the balance, to determine the 
minds of hesitating Christians on the side of peace.’’ And, 
further on, he reminds the reader that “the fact of their 
outward preservation would be no sufficient argument to 
themselves that they had acted as they ought in such a 
crisis” as that described, yet it nevertheless ‘^-affords a 
striking lesson to those who will take no principle-, that has ,J 
not been verified by experience, for a rule of human con¬ 
duct, even if it should have the sanction of Divine au¬ 
thority. ” 2 

Dr. Hancock’s work represents, however, simply the de¬ 
tailed study of a particular historical situation, whereas the 
most thorough and systematic development of the theory 

1 The date of the first edition is not given. An edition of the 
same work was published by the American Peace Society, Boston, 
1843. The cover-title of this edition is “Hancock on, Peace. ,, 

2 The title of this truly remarkable book presents, in the quaint 
fashion of those times, a sufficiently full description of its character: 
“The Principles of Peace Exemplified in the conduct of the Society 
of Friends in Ireland, during the rebellion of the year 1798, with 
some preliminaiy and concluding observations* By Thomas Han¬ 
cock, M. D. Second edition Revised and enlarged. London, 1826.” 
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of non-resistance in its general aspects known to the writer 
was pyblished by Adin Ballou, in 1846, under the title, 
“Christian Non-Resistance in All Its Important Bearings, 
Illustrated and Defended.” 1 In this able exposition the 
author, after pursuing with clear and relentless logic every 
conceivable objection to the scriptural authority and moral 
consistency of the doctrine, turns to the question of its 
social expediency, and marshals the most imposing array 
of illustrations and anecdotes to be found in the entire 
literature of this subject. 2 

The one other work which is devoted to an extended in¬ 
vestigation of the social workings of this principle was pub¬ 
lished, apparently by William Ladd, the “father of the 
American Peace Society,” under the pen-name “Philan¬ 
thropes,” in 1831. The self-explanatory title runs: “A 
Brief Illustration of the Principles of War and Peace, 
showing the ruinous policy of the former, and the superior 
efficacy of the latter, for national protection and defense; 
clearly manifested by their practical operations and op- 
osite effects upon nations, kingdoms and peoples.” From 
these and various other works less directly devoted to 
this problem it is now proposed to analyze the actual 
wordings of the policy of passive resistance, and to de¬ 
duce some laws that govern the same. 

1 A second editiod was published in 1910 by the Universal Peace 
Union, Philadelphia. 

a Virtually all the incidents cited in the present study, along 
with many® more, are gathered together in Ballou’s volume, but, 
.inasmuch as this chapter in its original form was written before 
the author became acquainted with the work of Ballou, the fol¬ 
lowing citations t% the scattered peace pamphlets are allowed to 
stand. Moreover the writer has been unable to determine which 
is the original ^ource, Ballou’s book or the peace literature referred 
to, especially since they all appeared at about the same time. 
Ballou was himself* a minister of the Universalis? faith. 
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The first case is that in which a non-resisting indi¬ 
vidual confronts a hostile aggressor . Under this head 
would fall the various anecdotes of deliverance from high¬ 
waymen and other assailants, narrated of the men of peace. 
For instance, it is related of the Archbishop Sharpe that, 
when riding alone in a secluded spot, a “well-looking’’ 
young man suddenly confronted him, placed a pistol to 
his breast, and demanded his money. The archbishop, 
gazing upon him with the utmost composure and stead¬ 
fastness, asked him to remove the dangerous weapon and 
tell him frankly and honestly his condition. 

“Sir! Sir!” with great agitation, cried the youth, “no 
words, ’t is not a time—your money instantly.” 

“Hear me, young man,” said the archbishop; “you see 
I am an old man, and my life is of little consequence; 
yours seems far otherwise. I am named Sharpe, 
and am Archbishop of York; my carriage and^servants 
are behind. Tell me what money you want, and who 
you are; and I will not injure you, but prove a friend. 
Here, take this,” giving him his purse, “and now in¬ 
genuously tell me how much you want to make you in¬ 
dependent of so destructive a business as you are now 
engaged in.” f « 

“0 sir, replied the man, “I detest the business as much 
as you. I am—but—but at home there are creditors who 
will not stay; fifty pounds, my lord, indeed, would do 
what no tongue besides my own can tell.” ^ 

The money was given him and he departed, agreeing 
to call upon the archbishop as requested. This he actu¬ 
ally did two years afterward, when he returrfcd with the 
money, and with great emotion delated to his benefactor 
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how he had been driven by misfortune from a respect¬ 
able aareer to that former desperate enterprise in order 
to retrieve his fortunes, which had since turned for the 
better. 4 'By your astonishing goodness,” he exclaimed, 
"I am at once the most penitent, most grateful, and hap¬ 
piest of my species.” 

This account 1 suggests the thought that the safety of 
the non-resistant depends in some cases upon the question 
whether the assailant is playing his normal role or is in 
a condition of mental and moral instability. Yet the large 
number of recorded cases of this kind would seem to in¬ 
dicate that the basis of pacific appeal is often present 
Robert Barclay, the celebrated Quaker apologist, when at¬ 
tacked by a highwayman offered no resistance, but calmly 
expostulated. "The felon dropped his presented pistol, 
and offered no farther violence.” Again, Leonard Fell, 
a Quaker minister, was assaulted by a highwayman, "who 
plundered him of his money and his horse and afterward 
threateifed to blow out his brains. Fell solemnly spoke 
to the robber on the wickedness of his life. The man was 
astonished; he declared he would take neither his money 
nor^his horse and returned both.” 2 George Fox relates 
a similar experience in his journal. These, and numerous 
other examples of the kind, are not cases of sheer non - 
resistance, which is mu«h rarer than is commonly sup¬ 
posed. They represent a form of resistance which Pro¬ 
fessor Ctoley calls, with keen discrimination, an "attack 
upon the higher self” of the assailant, and which is be- 

1 Published by the American Peace Society in “Views of Peace 

and War,’’ No. under “Safety of Pacific Principles.” Also 

Ballou, op. cit p. 144. 

2 “The BgoK of Peace; a Collection of Essays on War and 
Peace” Boston, 1%15; cf. p^542. The essay refeyed to is entitled, 
“Efficacy of Pacific Principles.” 
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lieved to be the enemy’s weakest point. 1 It might be 
called a moral flanking movement, and is perhaps possible 
only to a real spiritual general. 

In each of these instances we have a man of superior 
moral character and spiritual power confronting an as¬ 
sailant who is in the very act of offering him violence. 
Ballou gives twenty-one instances of this character, all 
being designed to show that Christian non-resistance is 
4 ‘preeminently safe.” This is because, as he has pre¬ 
viously sought to show by a dozen or more examples, it 
is not incompatible with human nature, but itself follows 
‘‘a law of universal nature,” namely “that like must 
beget its like—physical, mental, moral, spiritual.” 2 In 
other words, we have here again the modern expression 
of an experience which ancient wisdom embodied in these 
sayings (all spoken in Asia, by the way) : 

“lie will reply to thee in the same tone”; 2 “The dis¬ 
pleasure suddenly quaileth when the one part forbeareth 
to contend”; and “A soft answer turneth away 1 wrath.” 

Among the examples which illustrate the persuasive 
power of non-resistance, apart from the question of per¬ 
sonal danger, are to be found the numerous stories of sud¬ 
den softening on the part of recalcitrant children, fero¬ 
cious inmates of penal institutions, and others, under 
the melting effect of unexpected kindness. 

We have presented only a handful from a long list of 

1 “Human Nature and the Social Order,” by Chaises Horton 

Cooley; pp. 24C-247. ** The entire chapter on “Hostility” is vigor¬ 
ous and discriminating. , 

2 Ibid.; p. 115. 

a A former teacher of the writer’s tested this principle some 
years ago while driving through several counties of Indiana. To 
some he spoke or nodded curtly and invariably received a curt 
reply. To others he spoke cordially* and received a cordial re¬ 
sponse. ♦ 
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anecdotes which could be narrated, all showing the efficacy 
of non-resistance, or, better, of moral resistance, to abol¬ 
ish animosity, allay strife, and disarm aggression. On 
the whole, it is abundantly shown to be the truly human 
method, for in many instances nothing less is compatible 
with the dignity of a true spiritual stature, as is seen 
in the magnificent speech in which Buddha declined to 
“accept” his reviler’s abuse. 

Yet, numerous as are the instances of its successful 
workings in the ordinary manifestations of social friction, 
or even in the many cases of deliverance from violent ag¬ 
gression, candor compels the observation that the unwrit¬ 
ten records of human life would probably show unnum¬ 
bered instances where the non-resistant did not live to 
testify to the success of his principle. In circumstances 
where one is threatened with violence and bodily injury, 
non-resistance can hardly be said to be in accord with 
“human nature,” because it requires the suppression of 
the most deep-rooted of all motives, that of self-defense, 
which is.popularly recognized as ‘'the first law of nature.” 
The power of this impulse is so irresistible that few, even 
among ardent non-resistants, are able to practise the prin¬ 
ciple uncompromisingly when personally assailed with 
physical injury. 

The fundamental faith of those who advocate non-re¬ 
sistance is that there resides in every human breast a 
chord that is capable of responding to generous treat¬ 
ment. Hence the practice of the principle by the Quakers 
was .entir^y in harmony with their teaching of “a seed 
of God,” a “light of Christ,” which they believed was 
the possession of every human being, however degraded. 
It was this* cfi vine spark that they expected to see kindled 
by the divinely £racious # conduct made possible to the fol- 
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lowers of Christ. But in so far as they depended upon 
a special intervention of God to assist them by (J direct 
operation upon the assailant’s conscience they introduced 
an element which falls outside the realm of social psychol¬ 
ogy, which limits itself to strictly human interactions. 

On the whole the conclusion is that, in the case of the 
non-resisting individual confronting a hostile aggressor, 
non-resistance is a powerful socializing force, and the con¬ 
duct most truly dignified and worthy, provided that it 
does not degenerate into abject submission, but takes on 
the noble aggressiveness of an exalted moral and religious 
character. But, admirable as it is, the policy has not been 
successfully shown to be the safest from a physical point 
of view, although a very strong case is made out by those 
who have sought to uphold it by such considerations. 
But physical preservation is not the sole criterion of suc¬ 
cess for any form of resistance. Viewed in its personal 
aspects, that type of resistance would seem to be best which 
preserves most fully the self-respect, highest interests, 
and true worth of the assailed personality. In this light 
Christian non-resistance, i. e., moral resistance, enters a 
very powerful claim, but must reckon always with the 
fundamental and socially valuable impulses of self-pres¬ 
ervation and resentment of injury. 

Generalizing from the rather, numerous cases of this 
type, it appears that the success of passive (moral) re¬ 
sistance in these dyadic, or man-to-man relations, is due 
to a rush of generous emotion such as gratitude or shame, 
aroused by an unexpected act of kindness, magnanimity, or 
fearless interest in the moral welfare of the offender. 

n ' » 

The second case is that wherein the passive resist¬ 
ant individual comes in contact with the requirements of 
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the state . In this group would fall the persecutions of 
the ^rly Christians, as previously described, and those 
of the later peace sects before the time when the sect and 
its peculiar tenets became clearly impressed upon the 
social mind. When this occurred, a different principle 
came into play, as will be shown in the following section. 
But, before the sect as such became known to the public, 
those who were later to compose its membership succeeded 
or failed as individuals, that is to say, as separate recal¬ 
citrant members of the community at large. It is known 
to all that the passive resistants who represent this type 
have usually suffered severe hardships, and in some cases 
a terrible death. Thus, for example, the animosity of the 
populace urged on the civil authorities against the early 
Christians with results fearful to contemplate. 1 Many 
individuals thereby suffered martyrdom, although the new 
faith triumphed in the end. In the more recent case of 
the incipient peace sects their clash with government 
usually* arose from the refusal of individuals to train for 
military service, take the oath of allegiance, or perform 
other acts pertaining to the duties of citizenship. 2 In all 
these struggles we find the same sufferings on the part of 
the individual, particularly during times of public dan¬ 
ger from invasion or insurrection, and the same final 
triumph, after »years of f hardship, as the sect became fav¬ 
orably known as a group, and was thereby enabled to se¬ 
cure exemptions for its own members as such . However, 

1 Cf. “The Early Christian Persecutions”; by D. C. Munro 
(Edit.) • 

2 See “The United States versus Pringle: The Record of a 

Quaker Conscience,” in the “Atlantic Monthly”; Vol. Ill, pp. 145- 
.162 (February, 1913). Also “An Account of the Sufferings of 
Friends of* North Carolina Yearly Meeting, in Support of Their 
Testimony Againftt War, from 1861 to 1865,” published by North 
Carolina yearly meeting. • 
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since the historical citations of earlier chapters have so 
often referred to the experiences of the well-known peace 
sects, the space must here be devoted to a few more mod¬ 
ern examples. 

Mention belongs first to the socialists, the most modern 
of all peace groups, and one of the most active. Their 
hatred of war, which rests upon humanitarian grounds, 
as stated in Tolstoy’s case of Van der Ver, expresses it¬ 
self along the lines of political activity and public agita¬ 
tion. 

Mr. Robert Hunter’s careful study, “Violence and the 
Labor Movement,” is a profound and truly philosophic 
analysis of the problem of the present essay, but proceed¬ 
ing from a different angle. He shows the long and he¬ 
roic struggle which the socialist movement has waged 
against the use of violence in its own ranks, and in the 
face of the organized violence long directed against the 
working class, first by venal governments, and more re¬ 
cently by the private mercenary armies of capitalist em¬ 
ployers. At the outset those laboring men who.sought 
to better in a permanent way their social condition had 
to wash their hands of such terrorists as Henry and Vail- 
lant, whose violence destroyed all reason and sympathy in 
the public mind, and placed reactionary governments in 
the saddle elsewhere. The earlier terrorist practice of re¬ 
moving officials by violence, Mr. Hunter declares, “has 
hardly caused a ripple in the swiftly moving current of 
evolution.” 1 In fact, so futile are such methods that the 
police of European countries have long made it s practice 
to send secret emissaries and spies among the discontented 
laborers with treacherous counsels of violence and terror¬ 
ism, knowing full well that such methods, wfien adopted 

* i • 

i “Violence and the Labor Movement, by Robert Hunter, 1914; 
p. 103. 1 
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by the laboring man, produce a profound reaction in the 
publjc mind which favors the enactment of drastic laws in 
the interest of conservatism and privilege. A socialist 
speaker, referring to the trade-union activities of 1815-16, 
declared, as quoted by Hunter, “It was not until we be¬ 
came infested by spies, incendiaries, and their dupes— 
distracting, misleading, and betraying—that physical force 
was mentioned among us. After that our moral power 
waned.’ ’ 1 

The meaning of the working-class movement for the 
last one hundred years is found, for the purposes of this 
essay, in the successive efforts of two conflicting tenden¬ 
cies or principles to gain control of the forces of social 
discontent. These two contending ideas are, on the one 
hand, the principle of violence, as expressed in the early 
“propaganda of the deed’ 7 by Bakounin and Netchayeff, 
in the organized anarchism of later years, and in its logical 
descendant, the syndicalism of to-day; and, on the other 
hand, J #he principle of passive, or moral resistance, as con¬ 
sistently pursued by the Socialist party, and shown in its 
dependence solely on the education of the masses and the 
appeal to the ballot-box. It is the long and dramatic con¬ 
test between these two principles of social action that Mr. 
Hunter’s book portrays. The superior power of moral 
resistance may be shojvn by the following striking in¬ 
stance : 

In pursuance of the determination on the part of the 
German autocracy to crush the growing party of Social 
Democracy, Bismarck, having rendered unlawful all social¬ 
ist organizations, meetings, or publications, then tried to 
provoke retaliation on the part of the socialists through the 
use of thb well-known Russianized methods. “Again and 
again,” says ifunter, <f Bismarck’s^press declared: ‘What 

i Ibid.; p. 313. • 
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is most necessary is to provoke the Social-Democrats to 
commit acts of despair, to draw them into the open gtreet, 
and there to shoot them down.’ ” But, as Hunter de¬ 
clares, “If this was actually what Bismarck wanted, he 
failed utterly. ,,1 An underground movement grew, ham¬ 
pered by occasional terrorist acts on the part of misguided 
working-class fanatics, or their enemies, but the Social 
Democrats steadfastly refused to appeal to brute force. 
During twelve years of suffering, the movement increased, 
gaining a million adherents and a tenfold representation 
in the Reichstag. 2 The Government could no longer with¬ 
stand this increasing volume of moral and political power, 
and so, on September 30, 1890, the anti-socialist law was 
repealed. A wave of popular rejoicing and celebration 
swept over Germany, and Liebknecht was able to say to 
the socialist conference in 1891: “He [Bismarck] has 
had at his entire disposal for more than a quarter of a 
century, the police, the army, the capital, and the power of 
the state—in brief, all the means of mechanical force. 
We had only our just right, our hared breasts to • oppose 
him with, a7id it is we who have conquered! Our arms 
are the best. In the course of time brute power must yield 
to the moral factors, to the logic of things . Bismarck lies 
crushed to the earth—and social democracy is the strongest 
party in Germany! . . . The essence of revolution lies not 
in the means, but in the end. Violence has been, for thou¬ 
sands of years, a reactionary factor.” 3 To this impressive 
testimony to the might of passive resistance let us add 
some of the last words of Engels to his socialist followers: 
“We, the 'revolutionaries/ are profiting rhore by lawful 

1 Ibid.; p. 210. 

2 Cf. Ogg, “Economic Development of Modern Europe; pp. 521- 

523. ‘ • * 

*Ibid.; p. 22G. t 
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than by unlawful and revolutionary means. The parties 
of order as they call themselves, are being destroyed by 
their own weapons. ,,1 

The celebrated Defense Acts of New Zealand and Aus¬ 
tralia illustrate, in some of their workings, the method and 
social significance of passive resistance. The laws were 
so framed that the Government ignored the parental au¬ 
thority with impunity, and dealt directly with boys of 
adolescent years. In consequence we have in this extra¬ 
ordinary instance a case of passive resistance against a sov¬ 
ereign state on the part of the children! 44 Many of the 
boys who had been imprisoned formed,” we are told by 
contemporary observers, 44 a Passive Resister*s Union.” 
This, in 19P3, numbered 450 youths in the town of Christ¬ 
church alone. Every one of them was pledged to resist 
compulsory military training. Under the influence of this 
new approba^ional organization punishment by the mili¬ 
tary authorities became a badge of honor instead of a dis¬ 
grace. j 44 Those who have worn the broad arrow, picked 
oakum, and had their fingerprints taken, are looked upon 
by their fellows as leaders and heroes,” says a contempo¬ 
raneous pamphlet. 4 4 They organize meetings, address 
la/ge crowds in the streets, and circularize members of 
Parliament.” 

The military, authorities met this opposition with pros¬ 
ecution in the civil courts, later followed up, in persistent 
cases, wjth rather drastic punishment in detention-camps, 
culminating, in some instances, in soMtary confinement of 
thfr stubborn lads, and even, according to the weight of 
the evidence, hi physical punishment upon occasion. 

But, despite these harsh measures directed against the 
legal infant’s and wards of the state, probably indeed, as a 
consequence of* them, Ae opposition grew more open and 

i Ibid.; pp. 347-348.* 
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wide-spread. The courts were swamped with cases to such 
a degree that the “New Zealand Times” proposed.that 
an extra magistrate be added to the bench for the exclusive 
handling of such cases. Criticism of the Government's 
policy was voiced in the public press and in the legisla¬ 
ture, while popular protest vented itself in pamphleteer¬ 
ing and such demonstrations as that at Footscray, in 1912, 
where “over 100 Cadets were sentenced, and a crowd of 
from 300 to 400 cheered each Cadet as he left the build¬ 
ing.” 

The cause of the “passive resisters” seemed, neverthe¬ 
less, to be losing ground even before the World War became 
an acute danger, and it was lost from sight very early in 
the war through the vast extension of military activities 
which was rendered popularly acceptable by the agitated 
state of the public mind. 1 

The war cloud engulfed another passive resistance move¬ 
ment, which, however, was already losing ground in 1914. 
This was the organized opposition to the English.Educa¬ 
tion Act of 1902, which extended the private school sys¬ 
tem of the Anglican and Roman Catholic churches at 
the expense of the general taxpayer. The interest of the 
matter for the purposes of the present discussion lies’in 
the fact that it was explicitly an example of passive re¬ 
sistance, inasmuch as the agitators called themselves “pas¬ 
sive resisters” and published, for a decade or more, a 
periodical called “Passive Resistance,” from who^e pages 
this account is drawn. 

Their method was to refuse to pay the school tax, which 

i The above account is drawn from the columns of the “Amer¬ 
ican Friend,” the “London Friend,” and two pamphlets, both pub¬ 
lished in Australasia, entitled respectively, “A Blot on the Empire,” 
and “A Stream of Facts”; also from cl\npings from the Australian 
public press and some personal correspondence with the military 
officer charged with the administration of the law. 
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they held to be grossly unjust to dissenters, but to submit 
obediently to the penalty prescribed by the law for delin¬ 
quency. This punishment came with great regularity in 
the form of fines, which the passive resisters steadfastly 
and consistently refused to pay; whereupon their goods 
were distrained, or, in default of goods, the recalcitrant 
was cast into prison. The magnitude of the movement is 
shown by the fact that within two and one half years 
of its inauguration the league had on file reports of 
seventy thousand summonses and 254 commitments to 
prison. 

The character and social standing of the members of 
the movement are facts of significant interest. Accord¬ 
ing to the secretary of the organization, 1 “The men and 
women whose goods have been sold belong to all classes 
and ranks. They are clergymen and ministers, journalists 
and teachers, manufacturers and magistrates, members 
of Parliament and candidates for Parliament, farmers and 
gardeners, aged women and young men.” 2 

The movement was losing momentum in 1914, in response, 
as was supposed, to a feeling on the part of some that the 
Liberal victory of 1906, for which the Passive Resisters 
seem to have been more or less responsible, insured the 
repeal of the obnoxious law. But the decline was doubt¬ 
less due also t$ the proverbially early exhaustion which 
overtakes all sudden expressions of popular indignation. 
The secretary admitted in 1913 that the Passive Resisters 
were “fewer in number compared wifh the hosts which at 
first resifted the fraudulent legislation of 1902.” 3 

In cases where the passive resistant individual con¬ 
flicts, in hig individual capacity, with the policy of the 

1 “Passive Kesistance,” June, 1913; p. 7. # 

2 Ibid. 

*Ibid.; p. 4. * 
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state, his success is usually doubtful, and depends solely 
upon the tone of ethical thought and the liberal public 
opinion existing at the time, and upon the degree in which, 
by means of communication, this favorable public opinion 
affects in the interest of leniency such institutions of social 
control as government, the press, and organized religion. 
By way of a corollary to the above it follows that the 
imminence of war, whether as a present fact, or merely in 
imagination or memory, is the decisive factor in every 
instance. 


hi 

The third typical case is that wherein a passive resist - 
ant sect seeks to maintain a policy of peace and perfect 
neutrality toward the contending parties of war or social 
revolution. 

Into this group fall the experiences of all the modern 
peace sects during the American Revolution, the Civil War, 
and the recent world conflict. *• 

In cases of the kind now under consideration, the sect, 
in order to serve as a palladium for its members, must 
not only be popularly recognized as producing the qualities 
of character and citizenship universally admired, but it 
must also be able to command absolute confidence in its 
perfect neutrality and freedom from partisan bias. Just 
in proportion as this confidence is lacking, to that extent 
is the popular w T rath in such times of excitement visited 
upon it. Thus, in' places where the Quakers and other 
peace people were suspected of Tory sympathies they 
suffered mistreatment at the hands of the rabble; but 
such cases are comparatively rare. 

The most melancholy example of this kind' on record 
is that black blot on American frontier history, the 
Moravian Massacre. The affair has been described from 
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two entirely different points of view by Roosevelt in his 
“Winning of the West” and by Professor Taylor in his 
“History of the Moravian Church in the United States.” 
These two divergent writers agree, however, in attributing 
the foul deed to a loss of confidence on the part of the 
enraged frontiersmen toward the Moravian Brethren and 
their Indian converts on the Tuscarawas. Roosevelt de¬ 
clares that “their fate was not due to the fact that they 
were Indians; it resulted from their occupying an abso¬ 
lutely false position. This is clearly shown,” he argues, 
“by what happened twenty years previously to a small 
community of non-resistant Christian whites. They were 
Dunkards—Quaker-like Germans—who had built a settle¬ 
ment on the Monongahela. As they helped neither side, 
both distrusted and hated them. The whites harassed them 
in every way, and the Indians finally fell upon and mas¬ 
sacred them. .The fates of these two communities, of white 
Dunkards and red Moravians, were exactly parallel. Each 
became fateful to both sets of combatants, was persecuted 
by both, and finally fell a victim to the ferocity of the 
race to which it did not belong.” 1 

Taylor really assigns the same cause when he says of 
tho^e same Moravians: “Despite their serious losses and 
openlianded hospitality, the Brethren themselves were de¬ 
nounced, by thoee inimical to their missions, as being se¬ 
cretly in league with the French and the savages. . . . 
Again thp Brethren were falsely charged with supplying 
the savages with powder and ball. . .* . The influence of 
Zeisbergen [the Moravian leader] had been steadily em¬ 
ployed to restrain [the Indians] from sweeping down upon 
the colonies . . . but their very neutrality exposed the 
missionaries * and their converts to the hostility of both 
parties. . . . Although # [the Moravian Indians] had re- 
i Op. cit Vol. II. p. 1^6. 
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peatedly shown their consistent adherence to non-combat¬ 
ant principles, they were mistakenly identified with the 
perpetrators of the raids and massacres that had hor¬ 
rified the border settlements during the winter.” 1 

Under the exasperation, suspicion, and thirst for venge¬ 
ance engendered by all these conditions, a party of 
frontier militia visited the peace Indians at Gnadenhiitten, 
on the Tuscarawas, and accepted the hospitality of 
their unsuspecting hosts; and the next morning ‘‘ninety 
Christians and six heathen visitors, offering no resistance 
whatever, were butchered in cold blood in two buildings 
wantonly named ‘slaughter-houses/ ” Such is Taylor’s 
account. Roosevelt narrates how the Christian Indians, 
“usually very timid, merely requested a short delay in 
which to prepare themselves for death. They asked one 
another’s pardon for whatever wrongs they might have 
done, knelt down and prayed, kissed one another fare¬ 
well, ‘and began to sing hymns of hope and praise to the 
Most High/ Then the white butchers entered the houses 
and put to death the ninety-six men, women and children 
within their walls.” 2 

The preceding examples would seem to indicate that 
passive resistance is always a failure in cases of this type, 
but such a conclusion is precluded by the following ac¬ 
count of the experience of the Moravians* and Friends in 
Ireland, as well as by that of the latter in Pennsylvania: 

In the year 1788 Ireland was devastated by a wide¬ 
spread war between the party of the United Irishmen, 
largely but not wholly Roman Catholic, and the Orange¬ 
men, or Constitutional party, composed of Protestants. 
The conditions were therefore most distressing, since 
nothing can fye worse than a war in which neighbor 

1 Op. cit .; pp. 470-481. 

2 Op. cit.; p. 156. f 
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is set against neighbor, especially where the intense 
passions of religious bigotry, and social animosity caused 
by class oppressions, are turned loose to run riot 
without even the discipline of well-ordered armies. Build¬ 
ings everywhere were burned, property plundered, and 
scores of people of all ages were cruelly murdered. In 
the midst of all this carnival of ignorance and brutal pas¬ 
sion, the Moravian mission at Graceliill, in the North of 
Ireland, was preserved in impartial neutrality, and yet un¬ 
questioned loyalty, and suffered no loss except the appro¬ 
priation of the stock of green ribbons from the shop, with 
meat and drink for the foraging party. After the battle 
of Toome Bridge, Gracehill became the general asylum, 
and, as the fugitives came flying through the streets, 
“some . . . threw their purses and money into the houses, 
and made sure of their being restored by the unknown in¬ 
habitants. Sych was the confidence of all, in these honest 
Christian people.” 1 

During this same rebellion, the Quakers were widely 
scattere.d, sometimes in remote neighborhoods, in both the 
North and South of Ireland. The account of their ex¬ 
periences, based directly on the reports of participants, 
hatf been given by Dr. Hancock in his work, “The Prin¬ 
cipled of Peace Exemplified,” which has already been 
quoted. This little volume is probably the most remark¬ 
able book ever written on the subject of peace, and its au¬ 
thenticity cannot be questioned. Its tone is notably tem¬ 
perate and cautious, with that extreme*carefulness of state¬ 
ment which has always characterized the typical Friend. 
The plan of treatment here pursued will be to sum up, 
under separate headings, the incidents that seem to the 
present wfter to throw light upon the actual workings 

i From the letter of th£ Moravian secretary (1828) quoted by 
Hancock in ‘‘Principles of Peace Exempfified”; p. 76. 
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of passive resistance under this severely trying test. The 
principles of success in this case, considered solely^ from 
the point of view of social psychology, seem to have been: 
(1) inflexible neutrality; (2) unfailing benevolence; (3) 
complete sincerity and confidence in God; (4) the reputa¬ 
tion and badges of the sect. As consequences of these 
principles we shall notice: (1) the hardships and re¬ 
proaches endured; and (2) the remarkable preservation 
and influence of the Friends. 

(1) INFLEXIBLE NEUTRALITY 

The approaching storm being discernible from afar, 
the Friends began as early as 1795, three years before, 
and upon recommendation of their meetings, to de¬ 
stroy all fowling-pieces and other weapons, “to prevent 
their being made use of to the destruction ,of our fellow- 
creatures,—and more fully and clearly to support our 
peaceable and Christian testimony in these perilous times/* 
The members as a whole complied willingly, .and one 
Quaker, a member of the committee appointed to oversee 
this disarmament program, “took a fowling-piece which 
he had, and broke it in pieces in the street opposite his 
house; an example of fidelity to his principles, and a spec¬ 
tacle of wonder to his neighbors / 9 This action of the 
society became widely known, and later, in the search for 
arms by both parties, their houses were not disturbed. 

(2) UNFAILING BENEVOLENCE 

So undiscriminating was the hospitality of the Friends 
that on various occasions their houses were crowded to the 
limit with a motley throng, including officers’ wives, 
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wounded soldiers, fugitive neighbors, and whatever human 
flotsajn and jetsam the waves of civil war brought to their 
doors. Being threatened with reprisals for sheltering 
some Protestant women, one Friend replied that as long 
as he had a house he “would keep it open to succor the 
distressed; and, if they burned it for that reason, he must 
only turn out along with them, and share in their afflic¬ 
tion/ ’ The constant endeavor of the Quakers was, as 
Hancock words it in describing a Friend at Ballitore, “to 
steer a course of humanity and benevolence, which quali¬ 
fied him to interpose his good offices, with effect, on sev¬ 
eral occasions, for the preservation of those, of both par¬ 
ties, who were in imminent danger from their enemies.” 

(3) SINCERITY, AND CONFIDENCE IN GOD 

The Friends, even in the most embarrassing and peril¬ 
ous circumstances refused, virtually without exception, to 
compromise their principles. Thus one refused to sell 
ropes and linen to the militia for purposes of torturing 
and killing the rebels, while Friends in general refused 
to accept gifts tendered by the rebels when they were 
known to be the spoils of war and plundering. In a town 
where the officer in charge had ordered the inhabitants 
to place lights m their windows to illuminate the streets, 
in case of a night attack on the town, with the threat 
of “sevqre and instantaneous punishment’’ for failure, 
another Friend, more scrupulous thanffiis fellow-members, 
went to Hhe officer and said that, “as I could not fight 
myself, I was *not easy to hold a candle for another to 
do it for me.” As a result all the Friends were exempted 
from the Order. Another Friend, captured by the rebel 
army, stood uncovered ^hile the army knelt in the service 
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of mass. Others refused to take the less conspicuous and 
hence safer back way to meeting. All over Ireland they 
scarcely, if ever, failed to hold a meeting even when 
threatened with destruction, although they sometimes had 
to remove the dead bodies of non-Quakers from the road 
in order to pass. Under such circumstances Quaker 
women went unattended, yet unmolested, for miles, through 
a country in flames. 

(4) THE REPUTATION AND BADGES OP THE SECT 

Numerous instances occurred which make it perfectly 
clear that the absolute confidence of the people, on both 
sides, in the integrity and peaceable neutrality of the 
Quakers, was a principal source of their protection. But, 
as this will more amply appear in the next section, it may 
be omitted here. We simply note in this place the testi¬ 
mony of one Friend, who remarked afterward that ‘‘the 
more he attended to what he conceived to be right in his 
own conduct, the more he seemed to be respected by the 
contestants.” 

The term “badges of the sect” refers to the garb pecul¬ 
iar to the Friends, as well as their mode of speech, or 
any othe*r distinctive traits. Its recognized importance is 
illustrated in the case of a fleeing Roman Catholic priest, 
who begged for a Friend’s coat as a meads of protection, 
but was soon convinced that it could not conceal the lack 
of genuine Quakerly qualities. The plain Quaker garb 
proved also a strong armour during the Pennsylvania In¬ 
dian troubles, and it is of significance to note that the 
Shawnee Indians, in later times, addressed a letter to 
North Carolina yearly meeting, in which they deplored 
the departure of Friends from Jheir ancient' garb and 
manners, says the report upon the incident, adding that 
“in former days, they knew us from the people of the 
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world, by the simplicity of our appearance, which, in 
times^ of war, had been a preservation to us.” 1 

The Irish Quakers, however, did not enjoy complete so¬ 
cial approval, and in consequence of the above-described 
neutral policy the Friends suffered some sharp criticism 
from their fellow-citizens and neighbors. In one case the 
rebels proposed to let some of them stop bullets in the 
front rank if they would not fight, complaining that it was 
unfair for the Quakers to allow their neighbors to risk 
their goods and lives, unaided, for the common liberties. 
In another instance the commander of the government 
troops allowed a Friend’s house to be plundered, along 
with those of other people, remarking, “He is a Quaker, 
and will not fight, therefore the men must be allowed to 
take his goods.” 

But instances of this kind were rare; and throughout 
Ireland the Quakers suffered very little from plundering, 
and only one young man, who insisted on arming himself, 
w T as killed. Yet at the same time their own Protestant 
neighbors were ravaged and slain by the score. In the 
horrible massacre of the “Scullabogue Barn” a whole 
company of Protestants was shut up within the building 
ancf all were burned alive. 

On the other hand, the Quakers in numerous instances 
acted as protectors of bo # th sides in turn, and also as medi¬ 
ators. In some cases a certificate from a Friend was suf¬ 
ficient t<j save the lives of prisoners. In other instances 
the officers set guards over the property of Friends; a 
soldier pronounced a eulogium on the Quakers; and on two 
occasions favo/able official action was determined by the 
belief that “Quakers will not lie.” As a result of this 
confidence* Ae Friends were dismissed, after trial, while 
others tried witli them frere sent to execution, 
i Weeks, '‘Southern Quakers and Slavery”; p. 131. 
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While the insurgents were in control, the homes of 
Quakers were invaded, and their lives narrowly imperiled, 
but they themselves invariably were spared. Guns were 
leveled and even snapped at some; a rope was placed about 
the neck of another; threats and plots were made, only to 
die from lack of momentum. On several occasions a word, 
such as “Desist from murder!” or “Thou canst not touch 
a hair of my husband’s head, unless Divine Providence 
permit thee,” was sufficient to cause the uplifted sword to 
fall to the ground and the would-be assassin to withdraw 
in discomfiture. 

The indicated conclusion is that probably the most 
striking success has been won by moral resistance in the 
cases of this third type, where the sect as such, instead of 
more or less undifferentiated individuals, is maintaining 
a testimony against the use of violence. That sphere of 
freedom for the legal exercise of its peculiar views, pre¬ 
viously obtained by the patient might of endurance under 
persecution, as in the case of the early Christiana, 1 comes 
to be reinforced by a powerful public opinion, which the 
good repute of the sect has engendered, as in the case of 
the Friends in Ireland. This reputation for industry, sin¬ 
cerity, neighborly kindness, and unswerving good will to¬ 
ward all men is distinctly the product of a process which 
possesses significance for social psychology. The economic 
connections of both the sect and its members come to bind 
the latter to their neighbors in mutual understanding and 
cordiality. The sectarian thus finds an opportunity to 
impress the public with a sense of his solid worth as a 

i For example, the edict o! the Roman Emperor Galerius, issued 
in 311 a. d., frankly confesses that, since many of the Christians 
“have continued to persist in their opinions” despTte persecution 
and death, it is deemed advisable for the state, to let them enjoy 
legally that which they seem determined to have. See Robinson, 
“Readings in European History”; p. 12. 
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citizen. We have seen in earlier chapters how the modern 
peacg sects were everywhere acknowledged, by those who 
had daily dealings with them, as most estimable neighbors 
and subjects. The names Dunker, Shaker, Friend, etc., 
have come to stand for distinct virtues, both individual 
and social. Moreover, their peculiarities attract attention, 
and their willingness to suffer becomes itself a token of 
power. All this stimulates the popular imagination, which 
finds convenient crystallization points in the quaint dress, 
distinctive speech, and customs of the sect. About these 
oddities there comes to cluster a set of associations, some 
true, some erroneous, partly unfavorable, but mostly 
friendly. These are the badges of the sect. They have a 
more or less definite spiritual and social content, and the 
individual member of the sect is promptly fitted wherever 
he goes into this psychological pigeon hole. Whatever 
fund of good, will has been accumulated by the sect as a 
whole in the public mind is placed to his credit, and he 
draws «pon it, to his advantage as well as his detri¬ 
ment. 1 • 

The tendency of all the peace sects at the present time 
is to do away with their badges and peculiarities and to 
emphasize their essential resemblance to other Christians. 
At tAe same time their peace doctrine is being taken up by 
other churches# As a yesult they may lose, along with 
their distinctiveness, some of the psychological basis of 
their success, but this may be offset by a corresponding in¬ 
crease in the voting power and social influence which the 
united force of all the Christian churches is able to muster. 

i This social significance of the good repute and badges of the 
sect has assumed such proportions in the case of the Friends that 
a determine^ but futile effort has been made by them in the United 
States to prevent, by law ^the extended and constantly increasing 
use of the Quaker name and costume a trade-mark upon com¬ 
mercial products. 
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Generalizing from the instances presented under this 
third class, we conclude that f 

' Success in such cases depends upon the reputation of the 
sect for benevolence, square dealing, and peaceable inten¬ 
tions, combined with neutrality in the existing struggle. 

IV 

The fourth typical case of passive resistance is that where 
a passive resistant political group is threatened by foreign 
aggression. 

The following extract 1 indicates in part the principle 
which was once erroneously supposed to be in operation 
in cases of this class. The argument of those peace ad¬ 
vocates who adhered to this fallacy was usually illustrated 
by the experience of individuals, as in the following pas¬ 
sages, and applied to political groups by an easy but spe¬ 
cious analogy. Thus we read: “Professed*and consistent 
peace advocates and non-combatants have always been re¬ 
spected and left unmolested, except by a few desperadoes, 
who became outlawed thereby. ... So in the case^of duel¬ 
ling in its worst prevailing days; the man who possessed 
the high rational principle and true moral courage to re¬ 
fuse and denounce it, was not molested; that man would 
sink into infamy who dared to challenge him. The most 
violent fire-eaters dared not challenge J. Q. Adams, though 
in argument he lashed them severely .’’ 

The traveler Raymond declares, in his “Travels in the 
Pyrenees,” 2 that he had many a time put this principle 
of disarmament to a successful test. Speaking of* the 
assassins and smugglers who infested tli6 mountains, to 

1 From Daniel S. Curtis, in an address before jhe Arbitration 

Anti-War League, published in “The National Review” (news¬ 
paper) ; Saturday, August 9, 1881. « ' 

2 Quoted by Hancock in*“Principles of Peace Exemplified”; p. 94. 
Also by Ballou, op. cit.; p. 140. 
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the terror of travelers, he says: ‘ ‘ Their first movement is 
a never-failing shot, and certainly would be an object of 
dread to most travelers. ... As for myself, alone and 
unarmed, I have met them without anxiety, and accom¬ 
panied them without fear. . . . Armed, I should have been 
the enemy of both; unarmed, they have alike respected 
me. In such expectation, I have long since laid aside all 
menacing apparatus whatever.’’ 

These incidents illustrate in individual instances the 
proposition that armament may tend to provoke, as well 
as serve to allay, attack. But the essential question is 
whether the dealings of political or national groups will 
follow the same laws. This we shall have occasion to ques¬ 
tion later, in part, but let us notice first some further evi¬ 
dence in favor of disarmament, in cases more directly 
illustrative of group hostilities. Says the author of “The 
Safety of Pacific Principles”: “Even savages feel the 
charm of this principle. About the year 1812, Indiana 
was the Scene of Indian hostilities, but the Shakers, though 
without'forts or arms, lived in perfect safety while the 
work of blood and fire was going on all around them. 
‘Why/ said the whites afterward to one of the Indian 
chiefs, ‘why did you not attack the Shakers as well as 
others?’ ‘What!’ exclaimed the savage, ‘we warriors at¬ 
tack a peaceable*people!• We fight those who won’t fight 
us! Never; it would be a disgrace to hurt such a people.’ ” 
Furthermore, regarding the Indian troubles in the later 
history of Pennsylvania, it is related by the Quaker minis¬ 
ter and traveler, Thomas Chalkley, 1 that among the hun¬ 
dreds slain he heard of only three Friends who were killed. 
Of these, twq were men who, contrary to the Quaker cus¬ 
tom, went to their work with weapons, and^the third was 
a woman who had sought refuge ip a fort. An exactly 

1 Quoted by Hancock, op. cit.; p. 86. 
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.similar fate met the only Friend who took to arms during 
the Irish rebellion. 

A persistent but unauthenticated anecdote has been often 
quoted to show the efficacy of disarmament. It is that of 
a Tyrolese village of Christian non-resistants who were 
informed by courier that troops were coming to take the 
town. “They quietly answered, 'If they will take it, they 
must/ Soldiers soon came, riding in with colors fly¬ 
ing, and fifes piping their shrill defiance. They looked 
around for an enemy, and saw the farmer at his 
plow, the blacksmith at his anvil, and the women at their 
churns and spinning-wheels. Babies crowed to hear the 
music and boys ran out to see the pretty trainers, with 
feathers and bright buttons, 'the harlequins of the nine¬ 
teenth century.’ Of course none of these were in a proper 
position to be shot at. ‘Where are your soldiers?’ they 
asked. 'We have none,’ w r as the brief reply. 'But we 
have come to take the town.’ 'Well, friends, it lies before 
you.’ ‘But is there nobody here to fight?’ 'NcfJ we are 
all Christians.’ Here was an emergency altogether un¬ 
provided for by the military schools. This was a sort of 
resistance which no bullet could hit; a fortress perfectly 
bomb-proof. The commander was perplexed. 'If there 
is nobody to fight with, of course we can’t fight,’ said he. 
'It is impossible to take such a town as this.’ So he 
ordered the horse’s heads to be turned about, and they 
carried the human animals out of the village, a& guiltless 
as they entered, and perchance somewhat wiser.” 1 

This rather fantastic account may have no fouiidatiofi in 

1 “Safety of Pacific Principles,” loc. cit p. 352. Quoted also 
by Ballou, op. cit. y p. 156, where it is credited to Lydia Maria 
Child, in her letters to the “Boston Courier’’ in the -first half of 
the nineteenth century. It is quoted here as an example of a 
style of argument often uped by peace and disarmament advocates, 
especially a generation ago. 
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fact, but it nevertheless expresses a conviction which was 
uttered ages ago by Lao Tse in the saying, “It is because 
he is free from striving that no one can strive with him,” 
and which refuses to die because it expresses a certain 
measure of truth. Nevertheless illustrations of this kind 
fail to carry entire conviction when used to support na¬ 
tional disarmament, because they do not seem to tally com¬ 
pletely with the known facts and laws of group life. 
Therefore, for the elucidation of this, our fourth typical 
case, we must assign little weight to such arguments and 
seek an example where political units, rather than indi¬ 
viduals, actually confronted one another in hostile at¬ 
titude, and observe there the workings of passive resistance, 
if such an instance can be found. 

Only one solitary experiment in government without 
arms is presented by history, but this is as impressive as it 
is unique. William Penn stands out as a mountain-peak 
character even among those towering men who have made 
the history of political inoneering, whether along the line 
of theory or of experimentation. The more one studies 
his ideals and efforts, the more majestic appears the ele¬ 
vation of his simple yet richly endowed and forceful na¬ 
ture. His remarkable “Plan for the Peace of Europe” ex¬ 
plicitly outlined the present League of Nations. 1 At this 
point it is to his Holy Experiment in Free Government 
that we must turn for the only example of a determined 
and consistent effort to conduct a state without military 
forces to support either its internal authority or its ex¬ 
ternal independence. In calm disregard of the expostu¬ 
lations of the English king, who marveled at the Quaker 
proprietor’s resolve to plunge into the American wilder¬ 
ness without soldiers or muskets as a protection against 
the fierce native inhabitants, Penn departed with the ex- 
i Published as No. 75 qf the “Old South Leaflets.” Boston. 
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press intention of founding the colony on simple truth, 
fair dealing, and good will. 

In a former chapter we have already traced some of the 
difficulties of this Quaker attempt at government. In the 
main, Penn and his followers were thorough and consist¬ 
ent in carrying out their purpose. The generous response 
of the Indians to Penn's gracious overtures, the celebrated 
treaty under the elm at Shackamaxon, the sacredly guarded 
tradition of eternal friendship on both sides, the long years 
of amicable dealing between the two races—all these things 
make one of the brightest pages in American history, and 
form really a part of the spiritual treasures of humanity. 
They constitute an epic written by the white man and the 
red in deeds which shine with the inward light of human 
nature transformed by divine truth. 

More closely analyzed as a political experiment it re¬ 
solves itself into an internal and an external aspect, and 
the two phases are equally instructive. On the side of its 
own internal affairs and the semi-domestic relations with 
the Indians the experiment was an instance of that posi- < 
tive moral resistance which is inseparable from the Quaker 
movement. In this aspect it was an entire success during 
all the early stages, and a less complete one for a long 
period of seventy years, with increasing complications as 
it drew toward its close. 

The story need not be rehearsed here. The whole world 
knows it well, as the one bright page in the dark history 
of American aggression against the aboriginal inhabitants 
of this continent. When war with the French and Indians 
at last became imminent, the Friends, as has been fully 
noticed in an earlier chapter, relinquished their control 
of the assembly. All that need be added here is a few 
words on the real merits of tlfe success and failure of 
Quaker government in Pennsylvania. Sharpless says “the 
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glowing words of Andrew Hamilton, when giving up his 
place as speaker of the Assembly in 1739, were undoubtedly 
true: ‘It is not to the fertility of our soil or the commo¬ 
diousness of our rivers that we ought chiefly to attribute 
the great progress this province has made within so small 
a compass of years ... it is all due to the excellency of 
our Constitution . . . and this Constitution was framed 
by the wisdom of Mr. Penn.’ ” 1 

The Quaker peace regime was good while it lasted, and 
it produced no bad after-effects. The illogical attempt to 
connect it with the present-day corruption of Pennsyl¬ 
vania politics has been fully refuted. 2 President Sharp¬ 
less attributes “the breakdown of Quaker policy, in 
1756 ... to the injection into the political situation of 
the non-Quaker management of the Proprietors. As long 
as exact justice prevailed peace existed, and this is the 
lesson of Pennsylvania.” 3 

To this may be added the consideration that the policy 
of peace* and fair dealing was hampered greatly by the 
ruthless * aggressions of the non-Quaker and non-German 
inhabitants of the frontier. Having insisted on appealing 
to the sword, they came inevitably to perish by the sword, 
and*then it was that the Friendly regime was loudly pro¬ 
claimed a failure. It was a success in all its constructive 
work; it proved, to be sure, a failure when it came to 
rescuing by violence the men of violence from the evil 
fruits of Jheir own aggressions. The massacre of the Mo¬ 
ravian Indians indicates the temper of these frontiersmen. 

1 “A Histbry of Quaker Government in Pennsylvania,” by Isaac 
Sharpless; Vol. Ij pp. 55-50. 

2 See "Ills of Pennsylvania,” by “A Pennsylvanian” in the 
“Atlantic Monthly,” Vol. LXXXVI1I (October, 1901), and the 
reply of “A 'Pennsylvania Quaker,” “The Causes gf Pennsylvania's 
Ills,” ibid., Vol. LlXXIX ^January, 1902). 

a “History of Quaker Government in Pennsylvania”; Vol. I, p. 
247. 
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The celebrated raid of the “Paxton Boys” presents another 
gruesome case, where the last surviving remnants of the 
Conestoga tribe were wiped out in cold blood. These are 
extreme examples, to be sure, but they imply a large and 
steady current of hostility and thirst for violent aggression 
which undoubtedly hampered the Quaker program all the 
way along. William Penn’s policy, so far from being a 
failure in its domestic aspect, might, if pursued through¬ 
out our national history, have solved the Indian problem 
from the start. 

In attempting now a final conclusion under this fourth 
typical case, that of hostile relation between political 
groups, we have the following: 

In cases where a non-resisting political group is threat¬ 
ened by foreign foes, its success or failure will hinge upon 
the mitigating influence of a non-provocative attitude in 
the one attached and the strength of its non-resisting ap¬ 
peal to the sense of fair play in the aggressor . But in¬ 
asmuch as the doings of social groups are unusually low in 
moral tone, actuated only by instinctive impulses, and ruth¬ 
less in carrying out the group purpose , the probability 
of success is very slight , and actual examples almost en¬ 
tirely lacking. 

It is therefore evident that this last case of non-resist¬ 
ance, considered as the policy of political groups, involves 
problems of group psychology and various economic and 
political principles which would require a separate chapter 
for even a cursory discussion. At this point, then, the 
ancient question of non-resistance, w 7 hieh, beforo the dawn 
of modern nationalistic predation and its systematic mili¬ 
tarization of vast populations on the grand scale, was 
largely a matter of scattered individuals and sects, merges 
itself with that gigantic problem 6f international war upon 
whose early solution the fate of civilization depends. 
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As one reviews the evidence adduced in this chapter 
he is impressed with the fact that few contemporaneous or 
even very recent examples are instanced. Moreover, there 
is something unsatisfying about some of the most favor¬ 
able instances, as in the notable case of the Friends in Ire¬ 
land. It is hard to escape the feeling that even the most 
benignant neutrality does not constitute, in some situations, 
the completest social morality. That is to say, there seems 
to be a loss to moral idealism when men are prevented by 
their just abhorrence of the methods of violence from tak¬ 
ing sides in any way in a struggle over great issues of truth, 
liberty, or justice. The thought impresses itself that there 
ought to be some means by which the idealism of passive 
resistance might become a more positive and immediately 
effectual force for righteousness. 

As for the modern instances, they are not entirely lack¬ 
ing, and they seem to display more of that character of 
active championship which we have missed in earlier ex¬ 
amples; but they will also seem, in the eyes of some be¬ 
holders, to be marred by a corresponding excess of parti¬ 
sanship. We have in mind here such very recent measures 
as tlie proposed international refusal of metal-working 
trades to produce munitions of war; the Chinese boycott 
of Japanese goods; and the non-cooperation movement led 
by Gandhi in India. These matters will be more fully 
discussed in following chapters, so it will be sufficient here 
to point 9ut merely that they are new and modern expres¬ 
sions of the principle of passive resistance—so very mod¬ 
ern that their success or failure cannot yet be estimated. 

There remains then one other situation that should come 
under this analysis. R is that which adheres to non-vio¬ 
lence but is no longer a form of non-resistance in any 
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sense. On the contrary it may partake of resistance to the 
point of coercion, but strictly refrains from the use of 
physical force. 

The fifth typical case is therefore that of non-violent 
coercion, wherein a nation, or classes and other minor 
groupings within nations, attempts to bring desired social 
conditions to pass by exerting social pressure upon other 
nations, or sub-groups and individuals within their own 
or other nations. 

The examples illustrating this type of situation are fully 
set forth in subsequent chapters on the strike, the boy¬ 
cott, and non-cooperation. As those accounts will show, 
such movements have considerably affected the course of 
industrial and political history. The essence of this 
method, i. e., of non-violent coercion, consists in the with¬ 
holding of certain economic or social relations deemed val¬ 
uable by those at whom the movement is directed, and in 
leaving them to choose between the action demanded and 
the hardship thus presented as an alternative, hvhich is 
intended to figure as the worse horn of the dilemma. 

Success i?i such cases depends first of all upon the ability 
of those attempting this form of coercion to control the 
essential social contacts by their own action or that of 
themselves plus their relatives and friends. For example, 
a boycott by laboring men involving th£ refusal to pur¬ 
chase tobacco might be effective, where a boycott against 
high-powered touring-cars would fail; for the reason that 
they and their associates form an important market for the 
one, and virtually none at all for the other. Success de¬ 
pends, in the second place, upon their ability to stand 
firmly and steadfastly behind their particular program of 
non-dealing, and endure the unavoidable provocation and 
hardship involved, without resorting to violence or in- 
timidation. 



CHAPTER XIV 


GROUNDS OF CONTEMPORARY CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTION 

T HE purpose of this chapter is to indicate the sources 
of the more recent conscientious objection, par¬ 
ticularly that which disclaims any religious motive; 
while the following one will seek to show the bearing of 
these newer tendencies upon certain current problems. 

This phase of our inquiry was suggested by the fact that 
alongside the religious sectarian objectors in the army 
camps there appeared in considerable numbers men whose 
antecedents were by no means so easy to recognize, but 
whose opposition to participation in war-like acts was no 
less cleaj- and unyielding. In fact they seemed to bear 
the hardest brunt of the situation, although provided for 
in the law, because they lacked the prestige of a well- 
known historic sect behind them, and their refusal to serve 
seemed in consequence to be more clearly a case of per- 
sonal*egotism and stubbornness setting itself up presump¬ 
tuously against the general judgment and will of the na¬ 
tion. In reflecting upon the underlying cause or grounds 
for their ^abhorrence of war it seemed probable that there 
are at least three sources from which, in the absence of a 
religious tradition transmitted to them through the agency 
of the sect, they might have derived their inspiration. 
First among these we may mention the influence of Count 
Tolstoy and bther great personalities of pacifistic and an¬ 
archistic bent. ?n the second place there is Ihe philosophy 
of international socialism and proletarian solidarity; and 

* OKI 
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thirdly we have certain pacifying conditions and influences 
characteristic of modern industrial life apart from any 
philosophy of reform connected with it. That is to say, 
men working by modern industrial processes with the ma¬ 
terials and forces of inanimate nature, in a large-scale, 
impersonal way, tend to experience a decline or softening 
of the predacious, fighting, killing propensities. More¬ 
over, the fact that they no longer live by hunting, much 
less by forays and plunder, and do not in most cases 
slaughter their own meat animals or even kill their own 
table fowls—all this may operate to increase that profound 
abhorrence of the brutalities of war which is undoubtedly 
growing in the modern world. 

With this threefold explanation in mind as a working 
hypothesis, the writer addressed an inquiry to a dozen 
or more of the conscientious objectors who had attained 
greatest prominence during and since the recent war. The 
list included a few religious leaders, but was principally 
composed of men whose objection had been mcxie upon 
avowedly non-religious grounds. If the list seoms short 
it must be remembered that the number of such objectors 
as a whole was small. A leading religious objector, one 
of the best authorities in this country on the subject, re¬ 
marks, “The type of objector whom you wish to reach 
was not as common as you migh£ think 1 while another, 
himself the most outstanding of the non-religious objec¬ 
tors, is even more emphatic, as follows: “I wgnt to em¬ 
phasize the fact that there were only a handful of objec¬ 
tors in the U. S. who counted in making the iskue,—about 
500 out of the three and a half million men drafted. The 
others (3,500) all accepted some form of service under the 
Administration’s elimination policy, and therefore raised 
no issue. Only a few^of those 506 came to public attention 

1 Dr. Norman Thomas, in personal lett°r to the author. 
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as individuals, and the group as a whole did so chiefly as 
victiips of brutality in the prisons and camps. These 500 
counted out of all proportion to their number because of 
the savage attacks on them in the press and by so-called 
patriotic organizations. These attacks aroused wide¬ 
spread comment, and enlisted a body of support for the 
issue, which included practically all the labor and liberal 
movements of the country.” 1 

These authoritative statements support the opinion that 
the relatively limited number of witnesses whom we are 
able to bring forward on this phase of the subject is never¬ 
theless a highly representative one, and adequate for the 
purpose in view. That purpose was to detect the underly¬ 
ing grounds and present drift of this most modern of all 
phases of passive resistance. The method pursued was 
to submit to the persons selected a request for their assist¬ 
ance in a < 4 \K&t for “the historical and personal origins 
of modern, non-sectarian, conscientious objection,” and 
the corespondent was asked, with reference to the pro¬ 
fessedly* non-religious objection, “to what source should it 
be traced? to Tolstoy and other great personalities? to 
the philosophy of internationalism? simply to the condi¬ 
tion's ^attending on modern industrial life? or to some other 
source?” Other questions, dealing with the present tend¬ 
encies of conscientious pbjectors along the line of social 
radicalism, were also included, but their treatment will 
be reserved for the next chapter. 

Taking up first the question of origins, the outstanding 
fact is tl?e heterogeneous character of the non-religious 
objectors. They seem to be as varied as the sectarian ob¬ 
jectors are homogeneous and stereotyped. One correspond¬ 
ent says “the motives back of passive resistance are many 

i Roger N. Baldwin, in a memorandum prepared for the writer, 
April, 1921. t 
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and complex when it comes to analyzing them in individ¬ 
uals. . . . The ‘non-religious’ objectors to war can be 
traced in part at least to all of the sources you mention.” 
And this statement in corroborated in one way or another 
by all the testimony. It seems, moreover, quite clear that 
the non-religious objectors formed no cult of personal fol¬ 
lowers traveling in the wake of some towering pacifistic 
thinker like Tolstoy. It is true, as the correspondent above 
quoted says, that every idealistic “absolutist” was 
“influenced in some way or another by Tolstoy.” But he 
adds that Kropotkin also had his followers, among the ob¬ 
jectors of more anarchistic type. 

Professor Gilbert Murray probably states the actual sit¬ 
uation for the United States as well as for England when 
he says: “Tolstoy’s doctrines were so extreme that actual 
Tolstoyans were rare; but almost every young man and 
woman in Europe who possessed any free religious life at 
all had been to some extent influenced by Tolstoy.” 1 

But it is also true, as another correspondent points out, 
that, while many of the “C. O.’s” respected Tolstoy, he 
was “seldom the determining cause for their stand.” 2 The 
larger truth, upon which all these divergent statements 
rest, is that partly formulated by still another of the cor¬ 
respondents, namely, that when the objectors of certain 
type were once convinced of the unfairness of the modern 
industrial system, and its working partnership with mili¬ 
taristic aggression, they “turned to Tolstoy, Kropotkin 
and others for the way out,” or in other words for an in¬ 
terpretation and a remedy for the situation. Among 
those quoted by objectors of this type, in addition to Tol¬ 
stoy and Kropotkin, were Thoreau, Jefferson, Lincoln, and 
Romain Holland. But th^y, confessedly, turned to these 

1 In his Introduction to* Mrs. Hobhouse’s “I Appeal Unto Caesar.” 

2 Letters of Mr. Evan W. Thomas and Mr. Carl Haessler. 
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thinkers somewhat as to a referee, and 4 4 very few of the 
objectors rested their philosophy on personal allegiance to 
some* great moral character . 9 91 The only personality pri¬ 
marily and directly responsible for conscientious objec¬ 
tion is Jesus of Nazareth himself, and, since that was in 
the case of the religious, sectarian objectors, it falls outside 
the scope of this chapter. 

The query concerning the influence of the philosophy of 
internationalism brought forth divergent answers, hut they 
may be harmonized in the statement that while this was a 
factor in the situation it was effectively formulated only 
by the socialist objectors. In other words, while it is 
probably true, as one correspondent avers, that “the phi¬ 
losophy of internationalism in one form or another in¬ 
fluenced every objector/’ as shown by the fact that they 
were often observed to be “internationalists, in feeling 
as well as intellectually, to a far greater extent than is the 
average man/’ it is equally true, as another maintains, 
that the^philosophy of internationalism “played almost no 
part injletermining objection, except as reflected in the in¬ 
ternational solidarity of the socialist movement, a purely 
class concept.” 2 These assertions simply emphasize two 
different aspects of the case, making between them a com¬ 
plete *picture. That is that most conscientious objectors are 
imbued with a humanitarian spirit that gives them an in¬ 
ternational outlook, which, however, they do not explicitly 
avow as a definite program unless they have been trained 
in sociafistic ways of thinking and speaking. Hence it 
is ^eldom # professed except by members of the last-named 
movement. This definite, articulate socialistic internation¬ 
alism is strictly class-conscious and anti-capitalistic, while 
the vaguer ^internationalism is much more conscious of 

1 Roger N. Baldwin, ibid* 

2 Roger N. Baldwin, ibid. # 
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human brotherhood than it is of proletarian solidarity. 

While the divergence of view among conscientious ob¬ 
jectors of non-sectarian antecedents is very great, there 
seem to stand out three quite distinct types which we shall 
designate as the Socialist, the Individualist, and the Hu¬ 
manitarian objector, respectively. The truth or falsity 
of this classification will appear as we proceed next to 
sketch the characteristics of each. 

THE SOCIALIST OBJECTOR 

The most marked trait of the socialist is his extreme 
class-consciousness, coloring as it does his every utterance 
on the subject of war and peace. This is very clearly 
shown in the valuable “Documentary History of the At¬ 
titude of the Socialist Party toward War and Militarism 
Since the Outbreak of the Great War,” issued by the De¬ 
partment of Labor Research of the Rand School of Social 
Science. 1 In the introduction to this work, Mr,. Morris 
Hillquit, as international secretary of the Socialist party 
of America, makes this significant statement: “The So¬ 
cialist opposition to war is based not merely on humanitar¬ 
ian grounds, potent and compelling as these are, but princi¬ 
pally on the deep-rooted conviction that modern wars are 
at the bottom sanguinary struggles for the commercial ad 
vantages of the possessing classes, and that they are disas¬ 
trous to the cause of the workers, their struggles, and as¬ 
pirations, their rights and liberties.” This is exceedingly 
clear, but if there remained a vestige of ambiguity it is dis¬ 
pelled a little further on by the explicit declaration that 
“It is this fundamental conception which largely deter- 

i Edited by <41 exan( ler Trachtenberg, New York, 1917. The 
phrases quoted constitute the subtitle; the principal title being, 
“The American Socialists <&nd the War.” 
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mines the Socialist opposition to the war and the Socialist 
program of peace.” 1 

While the sentence last quoted might seem to refer spe¬ 
cifically to the war then in progress, the socialist opposi¬ 
tion appertains "to this and all other wars, waged upon 
any pretext whatsoever.” 2 

The official declaration just quoted characterizes war 
as "a crude, savage and unsatisfactory method, destruc¬ 
tive of the ideals of brotherhood and humanity to which 
the international Socialist movement is dedicated,” but 
this represents a more broadly humanitarian statement 
than is usually met in socialist documents. As a rule 
the anti-capitalistic note predominates, as in the manifesto 
"Starve the War and Feed America,” of August, 1914, 
which opens with the declaration "... Unscrupulous 
capitalists, using the European War as a pretext, are in¬ 
creasing the cost of food so that millions are threatened 
with starvation.” 3 Not only did the socialists perceive that 
capitalism was fattening off the situation created by the 
war, bu4 they definitely and repeatedly charge it with re¬ 
sponsibility for the tragedy itself. In its first proclama¬ 
tion of the war the Socialist party of the United States 
expressed its "condemnation” of "the ruling classes of 
Europe.” In September the national executive committee, 
in its call for an International Socialist Congress, pointed 
out that "Whatsoever rewards and advantages will come 
from thq,War will go to the ruling classes; all the sacri¬ 
fices, sufferings and sorrows it will entail will fall to the 
lot of th» workers”; and it is explained that the catas¬ 
trophe occurred because "Capitalist militarism proved 

stronger than the young spirit of Socialist brotherhood.” 

» 

1 Ibid.; p|?. 3 and 5. # 

2 “Proclamation *of the National Committee on Immediate Ac¬ 
tion,” published August 12, 1914; ibid.^ip. 8. 

*Ibid.; p. 9. Italics toine. 
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In the “majority report” presented at the St. Louis con¬ 
vention of the Socialist party, in April, 1917, it was ex¬ 
plicitly declared that the European conflict was “the log¬ 
ical outcome of the competitive capitalist system,” and 
that the immeasurable sacrifices entailed by the gigantic 
conflict “have not been sacrifices exacted in a struggle 
for principles or ideals, but wanton offerings upon the altar 
of private profit.” 1 

It would be easy to multiply examples in support of 
the assertion that in socialism we behold a movement 
against war and militarism which constantly analyzes and 
views the whole problem from the point of view of class- 
consciousness and the class struggle, stating its denuncia¬ 
tions always in terms of capitalism and its idealism always 
in the name of the laboring class. Thus in the platform 
of the Socialist party in the Presidential campaign of 
1916 the problem of peace is set forth as the task of dis¬ 
arming the capitalistic class, as it were; that is, of de¬ 
priving them of the means and power to continue to em¬ 
broil the world in such calamitous struggles. l\£ore ex¬ 
plicitly, the party “urges upon the workers in the mines 
and forests, on the railways and ships, in factories and 
fields the use of their economic and industrial power, by re¬ 
fusing to mine the coal, to transport soldiers, to furnish 
food or other supplies for military purnoses, and thus 
keep out of the hands of the ruling class the control of 
armed forces and economic power, necessary for aggression 
abroad and industrial despotism at home.” Not only 
is it clear to the socialist that Avar is the work of the cap¬ 
italist class; it is equally clear that it is labor that must 
build the foundations of world peace. This conviction 
is clearly expressed in the manifesto of May, 19? 5, wherein 

ilbid.; pp. 9, 12, 41. 
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it is proclaimed that “the supreme duty of the hour is for 
us, Jhe Socialists of all the world ... to summon all 
labor forces of the world for an aggressive, an uneompro 
raising opposition to the whole capitalist system, and to 
every form of its most deadly fruits—militarism and war— 
to strengthen the bonds of working-class solidarity, to 
deepen the currents of conscious internationalism, and to 
proclaim to the world a constructive program leading 
towards permanent peace.” 1 

The more universal note which appears in the last sen¬ 
tence is not without parallel elsewhere in socialist official 
literature, predominantly class-conscious though it is. 
Thus in the “Call for the Revival of the International,” 
already quoted, a profoundly human note is struck in these 
words: “Upon the blackened ruins of this greatest of 
human tragedies must be laid the foundations of the 
greatest of htiman ideals, the federation of the world.” 
Again, in the majority report of the St. Louis convention, 
while tlfe appeal is addressed not to all men, but to “all 
the workers,” to end wars by establishing socialized in¬ 
dustry and industrial democracy the world over, the goal 
is nobly described as “a new society in which peace, fra¬ 
ternity, and human brotherhood will be the dominant 
ideals.” 2 

After his extreme class-consciousness, the most striking 
thing about the socialistic objector is the fact that at bot¬ 
tom he i£ not conscientiously opposed to violence or to war 
in and of itself, but specifically to international wars 
as waged § by and for the capitalist class. The socialists 
are not really pacifists, if that word means abhorrence of 
physical for^e by military methods without regard to the 

Ubid.; pp. 28, W. * * 
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object in view. A typical socialist “C. 0.” writes: “I 
never was a pacifist and frequently told my investigators 
that I would gladly fight in a class-war revolution or for 
the present government of Russia, hut not for the present 
[that is the then, Wilson] government of the United 
States/ 11 In this position he is entirely supported by the 
official declarations of his party, as in its proclamation on 
the Mexican crisis of March, 1916, wherein the workers 
were urged to "serve notice on them that if you must fight 
you will fight your real enemy and not the workers of this 
or any other land”; or in the majority report at St. Louis, 
in which it is said that "the only struggle wdiich would 
justify the workers in taking up arms is the great struggle 
of the working class of the world to free itself from eco¬ 
nomic exploitation and political oppression. ...” 

The two attitudes thus far set forth constitute the most 
essential facts about the socialist objectors, but along with 
these traits we must notice a third, namely, their bold 
stand against the governmental war policy, in which they 
clearly exceeded all other bodies of objectors. That anx¬ 
ious solicitude to leave no room for a suspicion of disloy¬ 
alty, which we have noted in the various peace sects during 
the war period, is entirely absent from the policy pursued 
by the socialists. Less concerned in this respect, they con¬ 
stituted the most active and numerous protesting group in 
the world, despite the fact that they were temporarily dis¬ 
rupted and alined more or less vigorously with the various 
governments at war. Moreover, the socialist objectors, 
and the party as a whole, constituted, in sharp contrast 
to many of the traditionally minded and clannish sectar¬ 
ians, a positive force for constructive social j idealism, no 
matter how narrowly class-conscious or economically un¬ 
orthodox it might be ^hown to be. 
i Personal correspondence of the present writer. 
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• THE INDIVIDUALIST OBJECTOR 

A type of objector less numerous than the preceding, 
but hardly less clearly defined, is the one who directs his 
protest against conscription in and of itself, without re¬ 
gard to the right or wrong of war in general or of the par¬ 
ticular war in question. In this case we seem to have an 
outstanding social rebel of peculiarly exasperating quality 
in the eyes of many who fail to perceive that, so far as 
America is concerned, such a one has simply maintained 
unshaken the attitude of abhorrence formerly held by 
themselves, and by well-nigh the entire nation. In thus 
standing steadfastly (stubbornly, if preferred) upon the 
abandoned ground of the ancient national tradition, the 
individualist objector kept alive one of the greatest issues 
of the war—jn fact one of the most far-reaching and 
momentous problems of the modern world, inasmuch as it 
is this mewly asserted power of governments to force every 
last resource of nations into the business of destruction 
that has made of modern war incomparably the greatest 
menace to human freedom and progress in the history of 
mankind. 

It*is not infrequently asserted that objectors of every 
type were unanimously # opposed to conscription. If this 
is true it is so only in an incidental way, because of the 
fact that it was the actual operation of the selective draft 
that provided the occasion for their conflict with the 
government, and not because they held, in most cases, such 
a fundamental ^philosophical opposition as we find in the in¬ 
dividualistic type now under consideration. It is indeed 
possible that, as a leading authority observes, 1 “ conscien¬ 
tious objection by radicals was based rather on an objection 

i Dr. Norman Thomai, in a letter of February 8, 1921. 
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to conscription than to killing,’’ but some religious objec¬ 
tors would probably have no objection to conscription for 
non-warlike purposes such as the operation of railroads dur 
ing a strike; and, so far as socialist radicals are concerned, 
we have seen that their opposition is directed piumarily 
against the aggressions of the capitalist class, both actual 
and alleged, and they would probably acquiesce in con¬ 
scription by a proletarian state. A socialist objector’s re¬ 
mark is illuminating on this point: 44 Not the method but 
the present purposes of the sovereign state were principally 
repudiated.” 1 

Mr. Reginald Clifford Allen, a prominent English ob¬ 
jector, expresses the quite divergent point of view of the 
individualist objector most clearly in his defense before his 
third court martial. After stating his belief, as a socialist, 
that warfare is socially and morally wrong, and that peace 
could be had at once by negotiation if desired, he goes on 
to say: 

Such being my attitude to all war, and to this war/l can, of 
course, in no way acquiesce in conscription, which is°designed 
to equip the nation for war. I have an additional reason for 
this. I shall continue in prison to refuse every offer of release 
which demands from me any sort of acceptance of conditions 
which originate in conscription, even though they may he of a 
civil character. I resist war because I love liberty. Conscrip¬ 
tion is a denial of liberty. . . . This country is faced with the 
most insidious danger that can confront a free people in the 
claim of the State to dispose of a man’s life against his will, 
and what is worse, against his moral convictions, and of his 
service without his consent. A war which you, can win only by 
the compulsion of unwilling men and the persecution of those 
who are genuine will ultimately achieve the ruin of the very 
ideals for which* you are fighting . 1 

i Mr. Carl Haessler, in letter to the present writer. 

zHobhouse, op. cit.; pp. 29-30. Italics mine. 
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The most typical example of the individualist objection 
produced by the war, either in England or America, was 
that of Mr. Roger N. Baldwin. This case was rightly 
deemed so important that it was presented to the public by 
twenty-seven liberal American publicists, of both sexes, with 
the statement of tlieir conviction that to do so “ would be a 
genuine public service. ” This was apart from any in¬ 
dorsement on the whole of Mr. Baldwin’s philosophy, but 
because his clear statement of his reasons for deliberately 
refusing, with no attempt to escape the consequences, to 
obey the Selective Service Law, taken in conjunction with 
Judge Mayer’s “logical and uncompromising statement 
of the opposite position in imposing sentence,” constituted 
a most notable conflict of ideas “ above the plane of per¬ 
sonal anger or bitterness.” 1 

Mr. Baldwin, highly educated, and a social worker of 
wide experience and recognition, resigned his position as 
secretary of the Civic League in St. Louis and came to New 
York wlfen America entered the war, in order to give all his 
time, without other compensation than his expenses, to work 
for the preservation of civil liberties as director of the Na¬ 
tional Civil Liberties Bureau. This is important for our 
pres(*nt purpose, which is to show that the essence of this 
type of conscientious objection lies in its resistance to the 
encroachments o'f the state upon the sphere of civil rights 
and personal ideals. Mr. Baldwin’s statement is unmistak¬ 
able touching this issue: “The compelling motive,” he de¬ 
clares, “for refusing to comply with the draft act is my 
uncompromising opposition to the principle of conscrip¬ 
tion of life by the State for any purpose whatever, in time 
of war or peace. I not only refuse to obey the present 
conscription law^ but I would in future refuse to obey any 

i “The Individual and the State: tha Problem as Presented by 
the Sentencing of Roger N. Baldwin,” New York, November, 1918. 
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similar statute which attempts to direct my choice of serv¬ 
ice and ideals. I regard the principle of conscription 
of life as a flat contradiction of all our cherished ideals 
of individual freedom, democratic liberty and Christian 
teaching.’ ’ 

In this case, as in all others, we do not find any single 
argument standing absolutely alone, but the various ob¬ 
jections inevitably reinforce one another, the basis of 
classification used in this chapter being that of the prin¬ 
cipal emphasis stressed. Thus in the present instance the 
speaker adds that he is “the more opposed to the present 
act, because it is for the purpose of conducting war,” and 
does “not believe in the use of physical force as a method 
of achieving any end, however good”; although he “would, 
under extreme emergencies, as a matter of protecting the 
life of any person, use physical force.” It was thus made 
plain that in this instance we are not dealing with an ab¬ 
solute non-resistant. Nor, on the other hand, is it a case 
of class-conscious socialist objection, the defendant not 
being a member of any radical organization, ^although • 
professing to “share the extreme radical philosophy of the 
future society.” On this phase also the central note 
struck is the individualistic idealism which we have taken 
as the distinguishing mark of this class of objectors, as 
shown in the following words: “I look forward to a 
social order without any external restraints upon the in¬ 
dividual, save through public opinion and the cpinion of 
friends and neighbors.” 1 

THE HUMANITARIAN OBJECTOR 

There remains to notice one other group of the non¬ 
religious conscientious objectors, svhich we have chosen to 

* Ibid. M 
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call the humanitarian type. Perhaps at bottom this point 
of view is inseparable from religion rightly defined, but 
its advocates make no religious profession; and they are not 
in any way identified with the sectarian objectors. 

Mrs. Hobhouse, in her very illuminating biographical 
account of English objectors, describes several cases which 
seem to fall under this category. For example, Mr. Walter 
H. Ayles, a Labor leader and parliamentary candidate, 
informed the court martial: ‘ ‘ I cannot consent ... to be 

involved in the administration of the military system in 
any way. For many years my life and work have been 
governed by certain definite principles, based on the sanc¬ 
tity of human life. They have governed my political work 
as a Guardian of the Poor in Birmingham, as a City 
Councillor of Bristol, and as a member of the Socialist 
Movement. They have governed my attitude with regard 
to war, both Social and international.” 1 In similar vein 
it is recorded of Mr. G. 11. Stuart Beavis, sentenced to 
'‘death &y shooting,” but commuted to ten years’ penal 
servitude, 2 that “his convictions [were] the results of his 
early training and his intimate association with men of 
various nationalities. It was his intense belief in the 
brotherhood of men of all nations which led him to study 
languages and the literature of other lands, and, presum¬ 
ably, to engage as a volunteer teacher of languages in the 
Working Mens’ College in the city of his residence. 3 

Mr. Efeavis had lived in Germany and France before 
the war, which may help to account for his cosmopolitan 
attitude, and the case of Mr. A. Fenner Brockway is still 
more suggestive along this line. As shown in Mrs. Hob- 

1 Hobhous$, bp. cit.; p. 37. 

2 No conscientious objectors were actually executed in England. 
A number were given the cfeath sentenc^ but it was commuted in 
every case. The same is true of the United States. 

3 Ibidj p. 24. * 
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house's account, he was born in Calcutta, in a family of 
marked humanitarian temper, his father, grandfather, an 
uncle, and an aunt all being missionaries, and his mother 
an active temperance and educational worker in India. 
Mr. Brockway himself was formerly a settlement worker, 
then subeditor of the “Christian Commonwealth/’ and 
when arrested was editor of the “Labour Leader.” 1 
Widely traveled and well educated, he ably represents 
the type now under consideration, and his statement to the 
courtmartial indicates, as its fundamental ground, the hu¬ 
manitarian attitude which we find to be characteristic of 
this subgroup. He says: “I believe that mankind is in 
reality one; that the universal spirit dwells in all men 
and unites all men. I believe that human personality is 
sacred, because it is an expression of the universal spirit. 
War violates the spiritual amenities of the human race, de¬ 
grades human personality, and destroys human life 
Therefore, holding the faith I do, I cannot participate in 
the war under any circumstances.” 2 

That inadequacy of terminology which besets this subject 
is especially in evidence at this point, because the humani¬ 
tarian and idealistic spirit characteristic of this type of ob¬ 
jector is indistinguishable from that of the higher ethical 
religions. In fact, many of these men are confessedly re¬ 
ligious, although not identified \v ; th any historic creed or 
institution; and it would therefore be more accurate to 
speak of the three subgroups of this chapter as coxistituting 
the non -sectarian rather than the non-religious objectors. 
But, since the latter term is the one used during the war 
and in the government reports, 3 its retention will probably 

1 Ibid,; p. 19. • 

2 “Brockway’s* Defense,” a leaflet without date or place of pub¬ 
lication, sent to the present writer bfi a “C. 6.” correspondent. 

8 E. g., “Statement of*the Secretary of War on Treatment of 
Conscientious Objectors ” June, 1919. * 
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lead to least confusion. It may be logically justifiable, 
however, to make reference here to a non-sectarian, broadly 
religious attitude represented by certain objectors who 
seem to classify most naturally under this humanitarian 
category. Thus, in his defense before the court martial, 
Mr. Erling II. Lunde, an American objector, confessed 
himself “out of the rut of orthodox thought” and as be¬ 
longing to no established creed, yet affirms that his “ac¬ 
tions, in refusing to become a soldier, have been prompted 
by deep religious and moral convictions against war, 
which includes militarism and conscription/’ That this 
religious attitude, “solidly grounded upon the teachings 
and example of Christ” though it was, rested at bottom 
also upon the humanitarian temperament, is suggested by 
the further testimony that the defendant “as a boy . . . 
never took any pleasure in shooting either with a rifle or 
a slingshot and was always taught to respect animal as well 
as human life.” He also refrained from fighting for 
leadership as a boy, and was active in abolishing “hazing” 
in his college fraternity. 1 

On the whole the position taken by these “non-religious” 
objectors raises some very difficult problems. As for the 
formulas of the class-conscious socialist, they are too nar¬ 
rowly framed but they express a very fundamental truth 
which may help,to lay bare the factitious character of war 
in the modern world, ancl point the way to a social renova¬ 
tion tha£ will render international warfare not only un¬ 
necessary but morally impossible. 

XJie protest of the individualist objector hurls a chal¬ 
lenge, not to he ignored, against the current militaristic 
regimentation of national life in countries long boastful 

1 “Defense* of Erling II. Lunde, Conscientious Objector to War, 
made before a Cou#t Martin at Camp Funston, Kansas, October 15, 
1918”; a pamphlet,—Chicago. # 
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of their civil and political freedom; but it rests, like philo¬ 
sophical anarchism, upon an exaggerated conception of the 
nature of personality and individual rights. It fails to 
recognize that, so far as we can observe, not only the phys¬ 
ical existence, but also the mental and moral life of the 
individual, is the direct product of the group, of society ; 1 
so much so that isolation usually means either imbecility 
or insanity, sooner or later. Consequently no such in¬ 
violable and self-subsisting individuality as the anarchistic 
philosophy posits can be found to exist in fact. Person¬ 
ality is as fully social as it is individual. Indeed, as Pro¬ 
fessor Cooley shows, the individual and the group cannot 
be separated except in thought, and for purposes of analy¬ 
sis. 

On the other hand no group can afford to ride rough¬ 
shod over personal convictions and ideals, especially when 
shared by intelligent and benevolent people, since there is 
always the chance that these social mutations 2 may point 
the way to the social progress of the future. Tins applies 
with especial force to the humanitarian objector, ^ot only 
may it be true, as Tolstoy suggested in the case of Van der 
Ver, that the spontaneous multiplication of this tempera¬ 
ment may mark “the beginning of the end” for war, 8 
but it raises the whole question of the nature and rights 
of conscience, which must next be very briefly noticed. 

iFor a notable statement of this truth see the chapter on “As¬ 
sociation,by Professor E. A. Ross in “Principles of Sociology,” 
New York, 1020. Also Cooley, “Social Organization,” ^ew York, 
1915; Chap. I, II, and III. 

2 For this use of the term, see “Has Human Evolution Come 
to an End?” by Professor Edwin H. Conklin, “Pjfinceton Lectures,” 
Vol. I, No. 1, Princeton University, 1920. Also his “The Direction 
of Human Evolution,” New York, 1921. 

8 1. See Tolstoy’s essay by the title quoted. ' 
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SIGNIFICANCE OF CONTEMPORARY CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTION 

P ROFESSOR PERRY, in his vigorous little volume, 
“The Free Man and the Soldier/’ wields a trench- 
ent pen against the objector type of conscience. Af¬ 
ter pointing out that a man who might hold conscien¬ 
tious convictions against paying his taxes, educating his 
children, or submitting to vaccination would find that the 
state would “penalize his action without respecting his 
conscience/* and possibly deliver him to martyrdom if he 
were to incite to riot on behalf of his peculiar ideas. 
Professor Perry goes on to say: “No way has been 
found of avoiding this tragedy: it is simply the price 
which is paid for the benefits of social order /’ The citi¬ 
zen, he holds, “must bear his share of the burden which 
the national exigency imposes ... he cannot expect to 
reseiwe liberty of action in the presence of the enemy. If 
his conscience is offended, so much the worse for his con¬ 
science. What he needs is a new conscience which will 
teach him to keep the faith with his fellow until such time 
as their common understanding and their controlling policy 
shall havg been modified .” 1 

Professor P^rry, stressing as he does the inherently 
higher moral claims of the larger , more inclusive, organ¬ 
ization of Jife , 2 goes so far as to assert that “a man with 

i ‘‘The Free Mart and th# Soldier,” by Ralph Eiarton Perry, New 
York, 1916; pp. 36, 37. # 

2 See his book, “The Moral Economy,” New York, 1909. 
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a conscience, or a sense of mastery, or a self or some other 
inner authority by which he justifies himself, is a menace 
to any neighborhood.” This sweeping statement would 
seem to dispose not only of the conscientious objectors 
of to-day but many of the greatest spirits in all the history 
of the past, applying with peculiar fitness to Socrates, for 
example. It is quite true that his own little Athenian 
community voted him a menace, and prescribed for him 
the fatal cup, who has been voted by all succeeding gener¬ 
ations a blessing to the larger life of the world. So true 
it is, as Professor Perry affirms, that “ society finds it neces¬ 
sary to suppress any man who is too exclusively concerned 
with being himself, and has to be especially firm with those 
who take themselves seriously.” This he holds to be true 
especially in its application to the recent crisis, because of 
his feeling that “the belief that when a man has struck 
an attitude, and has braved it out in the midst of a rough 
and vulgar world, he has somehow solved the problem and 
done his duty, underlies much of the pacific sentiment that 
is now abroad. It is a dangerous error,” he is convinced, 
“because it makes the difficulties of life seem so much 
simpler than they really are, and may teach a man to be 
perfectly satisfied with himself when he has really^only 
evaded the issue.” 

The substantial truth of this passage will be evident to 
all, but especially to those who, reading in no matter 
how receptive a frame of mind the various statements 
and declarations of individual objectors and of the peace 
sects themselves, have been impressed with a paihful sense 
of futility which is inseparable from even the noblest of 
these usually fine utterances. This is most evident when 
such statements take the form of what Professor Perry 
aptly styles a “philosophy of inner rectitude,” which he 
declares to be “self-centered and individualistic,” so that 
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“life becomes an affair between each man and his own soul, 
a sort of spiritual toilet before the mirror of self-con- 
sciovfcness. ’’ 1 

On the whole, despite the seeming overstatement already 
pointed out, Professor Perry’s arraignment seems to leave 
the conscientious objector very little ground to stand upon. 
But the problem is not so simple as that, and any clean- 
cut solution for this irreducible contradiction in the moral 
nature of man is justly subject to question by reason of its 
very neatness. We must therefore notice some considera¬ 
tions that fall upon the other side. 

Without accepting the older view that conscience is some 
transcendental and unerring voice of the absolute im¬ 
planted in the soul, we may justifiably reject also the op¬ 
posite extreme, which would accord to it no greater moral 
dignity than a mere intellectual opinion. The truth seems 
to be, as Professor Hayes well puts it: 2 “No man is born 
with a conscience any more than one is born with a 
language But just as we are born with the predisposition 
to communicate and so to learn a language if one is spoken 
by our associates, otherwise to begin to make one, so also 
we are born with the predisposition to acquire from society 
a conscience or to begin the making of one. . . . Conscience 
is ncft a single faculty but the combined resultant of indi¬ 
vidual and social reactions that ultimately shape the 
mental state which the Individual has toward his own con¬ 
duct.”^ Conscience, so understood, may therefore be re¬ 
garded as both innate, in the sense of being antecedent to 
social experience, and acquired, i. e., as the product of the 
community experience. Upon one side it is profound 
enough to satisfy the most religious conceptions, and upon 

1 “The F*ee Man and the Soldier”; pp. 97, 98. 

2 “Introduction *to the £tudy of Sociology,” *by Edward Cary 

Hayes, New York, 1916; p. 226. ^ 
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the other it is such a transparently simple social 
phenomenon as to afford ground for that purely natural¬ 
istic account by which some erroneously imagine the earlier 
view to be entirely superseded. In short it may be re¬ 
garded as natural or supernatural, according to the aspect 
held in view. 

Professor Cooley treats the problems of right and con¬ 
science as matters of 4 i organization/’ and in his chapter 
on “The Social Aspect of Conscience” 1 he shows that the 
right is the rational , in a very profound sense, dealing with 
“the whole content of life, with instincts freighted with 
the inarticulate conclusions of a remote past, and with 
the unformulated inductions of individual experience .’ 9 
In this view, “conscience must be regarded as of a pro¬ 
founder rationality” than a superficial ratiocination, in 
case the two should chance to conflict, which is not 
usually the case. “The question of right and wrong,” he 
continues, “as it presents itself to any particular mind, 
is, then, a question of the completest practicable organiza¬ 
tion of the impulses with which that mind finds itself com¬ 
pelled to deal. ... It is useless to look for any other or 
higher criterion of right than conscience. What is felt to 
be right is right; that is what the word means.” Conse¬ 
quently, “for the individual considering his own conduct, 
his conscience is the only possible mqral guide, and 
though it differ from that of everyone else, it is the only 
right there is for him; to violate it is to comn\ii moral 
suicide 2 

1 In “Human Nature and the Social Order,” by Chavles Horton 
Cooley, New York, 1902. 

2 Ibid.; p. 329-30, 333-334. Italics mine. It may be of interest 
to note that this exact expression was used in one objector’s de¬ 
fense, in these words: “For me to participate in such a conflict 
would be nothing short of moral as \^ell as intellectual suicide.” 
(Jacob Wortsman to the military court, quoted in “Who Are the 
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So it seems clear that when the social group conscripts 
a man for any purpose which requires a violation of his 
conscience it really demands that he destroy his own moral 
life. Nothing could be worse, and among those who hold 
to the religious conception of conscience there will always 
be found some who prefer, if need be, physical destruc¬ 
tion to moral suicide. Their attitude is clearly expressed 
in the following from the recent Conference of All Friends: 
4 ‘We feel that the State in giving true service may well 
demand a loyal response, which the individual will gladly 
render. There may come, however, a point beyond which 
the claims of the State do not carry, where the enlight¬ 
ened conscience cannot bow to its commands, and where 
the individual gives the best service to the State by refus¬ 
ing to obey that which violates the august authority of 
conscience. This does not imply disregard of the State 
or free us from the obligation of service to it. This obliga¬ 
tion w T e gladly and freely recognize, and it is of the great¬ 
est importance that we should make our policy positive, 
practical and helpful, not merely obstructive and nega- 
tive.’ ’ 1 

Such is the nature of religious conviction that it can 
not be laid aside as an obsolete garment, nor even be re¬ 
modeled easily to fit the prevailing fashion of the social 
mind. Space fqrbids any elaboration of this thought, but 
to those who have reflected on the essential nature of the 
religion attitude none is required, since it will be perfectly 
understood that religion holds none of its tenets lightly— 
if H did s& it would not be religion . 2 

Conscientious Objectors V 9 a pamphlet published by “A Committee 
of 100 Friends of Conscientious Objectors,” Brooklyn, 1919.) 

inofficial Report”; Minute 14. 

2 Religion* as the word is used by the present writer, may be 
briefly defined as one’s compfotest response to his largest view of life 
and the universe. J 
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One might possibly find an alternative in some process of 
socialization by means of which these side eddies and back¬ 
waters of conviction and social outlook would be drawn 
into the larger current of the national life, but the means 
and methods of such an educational undertaking do not 
readily suggest themselves. For one thing it would be 
necessary to eliminate the New Testament from their 
Jives, since most passive resistants are as prone to lean 
upon its precepts as are militarists to flee from them to the 
more comfortable shelter of the Mosaic code and the im¬ 
precatory psalms. It will be recalled in this connection 
that earlier pages have noted the tendency of the passive 
resistance view of life to appear spontaneously wherever 
the New Testament writings are subjected to interpreta¬ 
tion by earnest and exegeticaliy uncorrupted minds bent 
upon reproducing the spirit of the apostolic life. 

But even if the education of the religious objector's con¬ 
science presents peculiar difficulties, that of the non- re¬ 
ligious ought by theory to prove more amenable,, since it 
is, as above defined, no more than the most rational judg¬ 
ment which its possessor has been able to attain on a given 
subject or situation. Having no reference to any super¬ 
natural and absolute sanctions, one with this type of con¬ 
science might well be taught to reflect that his judgihents 
can hardly lay claim to infallibility, that,.there is always, 
presumably, a possibility of his being mistaken, and of his 
perceiving a higher rationality in the prevailing judgment 
of his group. Unlike the religious objector, he does not 
even rely upon the super-individual and collective wisdom 
embodied in some great tradition or organization which 
springs from the life of generations of men; and the more 
purely individualistic the objector's philosophy the more 
need he will find to reflect on Professor Perry's assertion 
that “the man who reffises to obey the law or play the game 
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because he has been outvoted is more likely to be afflicted 
with ^peevishness or egotism than exalted by heroism.” 1 

No matter how the problem of conscientious objection 
is handled, it involves at bottom the very foundations of 
democracy . To the trained political philosopher it seems 
to be no such simple matter of summary suppression as 
it is to the man on the street corner, with his new dogma 
of the infallibility of majorities. Thus so eminent an au¬ 
thority as Professor Laski asserts that the power of the 
state to crush an opponent by brute force is no evidence of 
right or title to success. “The only ground for state-suc¬ 
cess,” he justly affirms, “is where the purpose of the state 
is morally superior to that of its opponent. The only 
ground upon which the individual can give or be asked 
his support for the state is from the conviction that what 
it is aiming at is, in each particular action, good. ... It 
deserves his allegiance, it should receive it, only where it 
commands his conscience.” Among numerous passages of 
utmost significance for the present problem, this brilliant 
master 6f political theory expounds that conception of the 
internal limitation upon the action of the state which “in¬ 
sists upon the greatest truth to which history bears witness 
that the only real security for social well-being is the free 
exercise of men’s minds. Otherwise, assuredly, we have 
contracted ourseives to slavery. The only permanent safe¬ 
guard of democratic government is that the unchanging 
and ultimate sanction of intellectual decision should be 
the conscience. We have here, that is to say, a realm 
within which the state can have no rights and where it is 
well that it should have none.” 2 

In most discussions of the individual and the state one 
♦ 

1 Ibid.; p. 37. o J 

2 “Authority in the Modern State,” by Harold J. Laski, New 
Haven, 1919; pp. 40, 55. 
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meets with a succession of absolutes. The absolute theory 
of state sovereignty locks horns with the absolutist^ con¬ 
science, while a more or less absolute notion of democracy, 
i. e., as the infallible majority, attempts to mediate between 
the opponents and finds itself unable to work with 
either in the end. Apparently in despair of breaking 
this deadlock, Professor Laski concludes that “a democratic 
society must reject the sovereign state as by definition 
inconsistent w’ith democracy,” and points out that a plural¬ 
istic state in which the rights of the minority and the 
judgments of conscience will be respected is not only the 
ideal for the future but to a growing extent the actual 
situation in the present. 1 

In view of the very evident fact that the whole question 
of passive resistance is inseparable from the problem of 
sovereignty, it would be interesting to know what part is 
being taken by conscientious objectors in that wide-spread 
revolt against the iron-clad dogmas of the sovereign state 
which is under way at the present time, in the" political 
pluralism of Professor Laski and his school, the growth of 
gild socialism, at least in theory, and the other more or 
less unrecognized ways by which a profound reorganiza¬ 
tion of thought like this takes place. 2 u 

The communication addressed by the writer to certain 
conscientious objectors included ar inquiry concerning the 

post-war attitude of the “C. 0.’s” toward social radical¬ 
ly 

1 Ibid.; pp. 65, 45 and passim. 

2 Cf. Laski op. cit.; Bertrand Russell, “Why Men Fight’’ and 

“Proposed Roads to Freedom”; also “The New State,” by Mary 
Parker Follett; “The Guild State,” by W. R. Sterling-Holt; “The 
Economics of Syndicalism,” by W. K. Kirkcaldy; “Social Theory,” 
by G. D. II. Coles; “Reflections on Violence,” by Georges Sorel; 
“Direct Action,” by William Mellor; “Authority,'* Liberty, and 
Function,” by Ramiro De Maeztu. c r 
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ism in its various forms, particularly whether their ex¬ 
perience during and since the war had given them any im¬ 
petus in the direction of socialism on the one hand, or a 
tendency on the other hand to repudiate the agency of the 
state and to embrace political pluralism, philosophical 
anarchism, or any other form of social protest and political 
non-participation. The answers are interesting, and seem 
to indicate a slight drift in the non-political direction. 
Says one: 4 ‘Undoubtedly some objectors were driven more 

towards anarchism and opposition to the state and all in¬ 
stitutions of coercion because of their experiences under 
the military. On the other hand, I believe the movement 
which has caused many anarchists to adopt Marxism be¬ 
cause of the historical example of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat in Russia has also caused many objectors who 
were individualists to embrace the Marxian doctrine.” 3 
Another says„that “the almost universal experience of ob¬ 
jectors was that they left prison much more radical than 
they entered. A number have embraced Communist doc¬ 
trines, wany are Socialists who were not before. . . . The 
state came to be looked upon as an instrument of class op¬ 
pression, quite in the character of the Leninist teaching. 

. . . Philosophical anarchism, professed by some at the be¬ 
ginning, usually gave way to eager Communism at the 
end.” 2 A third corroborates the preceding testimony, as 
follows: “The contact'of objectors in camps and prison 
had a ^ost decided effect in converting men to modern 
socialist concepts. Many men who went in as religious ob¬ 
jectors came out radicals as well. The socialist objectors 
and many of the I. W. W. objectors, too, tended to more 
extreme views, and many have since joined the Communist 

1 Letter of Mr. J. B. C. Woods. 

2 Letter of Mr. C&rl Haesrjer. 
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parties. A considerable number of the ‘intellectuals' 
[college men] have gone into the labor movement or rad¬ 
ical activities. ... I do not think that the experierfce of 
most objectors resulted in theorizing about the State or 
about ‘coercion’ by the State. ... I believe the result is 
more pragmatists and fewer theorists. Some of the most 
articulate of the group have announced their utter loss of 
faith in political methods and in the State as an institu¬ 
tion, and have severed relations with it by not voting and 
by resolving not to accept jury service. Their positive 
testimony, however, is in their allegiance to the labor move¬ 
ment and to international radicalism of one of the several 
schools.” 1 Still another correspondent writes, in similar 
vein: “Among the real ‘non-resistants’ there is naturally 
a strong tendency to repudiate the agency of the sovereign 
State. This is a natural outcome of their philosophy of 
passive resistance, and where the individual concerned is 
clear headed enough to think through the implications 
of his position and adopt a political philosophy ,jt gener¬ 
ally leads to philosophical anarchism in some form or 
another. . . . Such individuals refuse to vote and if not 
entirely repudiating all coercive measures . . . they are 
very skeptical with regard to them.” This correspondent 
adds the following very interesting confession: “In gen¬ 
eral I think the objectors so far as I know them are a 
puzzled group to-day. The problem of realizing one’s ideas 
and ideals in society and as a member of society is ^ vastly 
much more difficult than going to prison or defying the 
sovereign State and taking the consequences no matter 
what they may be. The latter is simple,clear cut, and 
satisfying to an ego believing in that sort of thing. The 
former is complex, entailing endless problems of adjust¬ 
ment in the relation of the individual to society, and ir- 
i Letter and statement of Mr. Roger N. Baldwin. 
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ritating in the extreme in its constant failures and com¬ 
promises and falling short of the ideal.” 1 

There is practical unanimity among the answers on this 
point, namely, that the non-sectarian “C. O/s” were im¬ 
pelled toward radicalism, and loss of faith in the sovereign 
state as an agency of justice and progress, by their war 
experience. But how about the sectarian objectors? The 
following quotation from a communication by Mr. Norman 
Thomas doubtless states the essential truth on this ques¬ 
tion. After expressing the prevailing opinion, namely, 
that “there is a decided drift on the part of C. O.’s to 
socialistic ideas or, to be more accurate, toward radical 
ideas, including philosophical anarchy,” he adds: “How 
far that drift characterizes the conscientious objectors who 
never went to prison I do not know. It is this latter class 
I refer to, and of course among them many of the Mennon- 
ites and others have gone through camp and prison experi¬ 
ences practically unchanged in their way of thought.” 
This is ’ho doubt equally true of the Amana communists 
and all’''the other traditionally insulated groups, but, as 
the reader of the foregoing history might easily infer, it 
holds least true in the case of the Quakers. As a leading 
Frieyd writes, “It seems quite clear that pacifism [in the 
Quaker sense] and social radicalism are closely associated 
among the youhger people here and in England. The 
radical tendencies are at present away from state socialism. 
In Eriftand the tendency toward Guild socialism seemed 
very marked last summer. In America the tendency is 
mofe toward ‘democratic control’ of industry, running all 
the way from J joint committees of workers and managers 
to Syndicalism—at least in its non-political program.” * 

This opinion will be found corroborated in* slight but sig- 

j 

1 Letter of Mr. Evan W. Thomas. * 

2 Letter of Professor #Elbert Russell, April, 1921. 
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nificant ways by one who will review the sayings and do¬ 
ings of the Young Friends Movement during the la$t five 
years. 1 A spirit of constructive liberalism is evident, but 
whether it should be called radicalism depends entirely 
upon one’s own particular interpretation of that extremely 
ambiguous term. 

But there may be those who will question whether the 
subtle disputations of those whom they are pleased to call 
“the logicians of conscience” are of sufficient importance 
to justify this discussion. In other words, the question 
may be raised whether the more recent conscientious ob¬ 
jection is of great significance from any point of view 7 . 
Certainly it cannot be so regarded from the point of view 
of numbers , since we are told in the published statement 
of the secretary of war that ‘'the ratio of men professing 
conscientious objections in the camps to the total induc¬ 
tions is as 3,989 to 2,810,296, or 0.0014 per cent.” It is 
further reported upon the same authority that only about 
four thousand men inducted into the military service made 
claim in camp to conscientious objections to any'kind of 
service. This figure represents only about 20 per cent, of 
those making such claims before the local boards and re¬ 
ceiving certificates of such claim to exemption. In .other 
words, “more than 80 per cent, of religious objectors whose 
claims were recognized by the local boards . . . changed 
their minds before or after reaching camp and failed to 
claim the advantage of exemption from combat^fit serv¬ 
ice.” 2 

1 See “Jordans, 1920. Being the Report of the International 

Conference of Young Friends held at Jordans (England), August 
24-30, 1920.” London, 1920; also the files of “The American 
Friend,” “The Quaker,” and other periodicals. , 

2 “Statement Concerning the Treatment of Conscientious Objec¬ 
tors in the Army, Prepared and Published by Direction of the Secre¬ 
tary of War, June 18, 1919”; pp. 9, 16. 
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It thus appears that the relative number of conscientious 
objectors of all types taken together was exceedingly small, 
and the number of non-religious objectors, of the types 
principally discussed in this chapter, constitutes an exceed¬ 
ingly small fraction of this small fraction. Thus for ex¬ 
ample we read that out of 113 prisoners released in Janu¬ 
ary, 1919, from the Disciplinary Barracks at Leavenworth, 
103 were classified as religious, six unclassified, and only 
four non-religious. Professor May found that out of 958 
cases 90 per cent, objected on religious grounds, 5 per cent, 
on social grounds, 3 per cent, on political grounds, and 2 
per cent, on ethical grounds. He concludes that 44 it is 
quite obvious that the problem of the conscientious ob¬ 
jector is a problem of dealing with religions.” 1 

There is no doubt a large measure of truth in this as¬ 
sertion, but the peace sects are not growing even at best, 
and one should not overlook the significance of the social¬ 
ist objector. While it may be true that his objections are 
often not*‘conscientious” in the same sense as are those of 
other types, his numbers are great and increasing, his 
policy more bold than that of the others, and his mental 
attitude more flexible. That is to say that it may be quite 
possible for the socialistic, radical objection to war to grow 
in all nations, without involving any religious or even nom 
resistance principles in $ny sense as the basis. Such per¬ 
sons will not be hindered by their private conscientious 
convictithhs from bearing arms personally, when conscripted 
and forced to do so. But at the same time their hatred of 
intematioifhl warfare and their eagerness for the war of 
the classes may* be rendered still more bitter even while 
their hands ^re being trained in the use of arms. Their 
opposition *to war being primarily class-conscious and 
rationalistic, objection wfth them is jnore of an impersonal, 
1 American Psychological Review”; April 1920. 
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mass, or at least class, attitude, and only to a slight degree 
if at all a matter of private conscience and personal con¬ 
duct. This class-conscious war against war may be fur¬ 
ther strengthened by the growing humanitarian horror of 
the slaughter of men to which we have several times re¬ 
ferred. As a consequence of all these influences, not ex¬ 
cluding, of course, that of religion, it may come to pass 
that war, like slavery, will eventually fall to be wiped out 
of existence by a general revolt or strike against it on the 
part of the multitudes who will be driven to do so by the 
simple fact that, like human slavery at an earlier crisis, 
it has become an intolerable outrage on the modern con¬ 
science, that is to say, on the modern rationalized view of 
life. 

The foregoing discussion, fragmentary though it is, will 
serve to make clear why it is impossible to frame a terse 
and confident statement concerning the significance of con¬ 
scientious objecting for the future. Judge Kellogg well 
says, “The question: What shall be done with'the con¬ 
scientious objector? has never yet received a satisfactory 
answer/ ’ He is confident that a solution will some day be 
found, but “not . . . until the subject is given the 
thoughtful and sober consideration which it deserves/'’ 
lie rightly fears, however, that the problem will easily be 
forgotten in times of peace, “only to present itself, in the 
event of a later war, as full of knots and perplexities as 
ever/’ 1 That this is true may be indicated inhume de¬ 
gree by the fact that three or more years after the close 
of the war one heard almost simultaneously <5i meetings 
of the “World War Objectors” in NeAr York, of the 
“C. O. V’ in the South of England, and also in Germany. 2 

1 Op. cit.; p. .5. 

2 “The American Friend^’ May 5, 1$21, p. 363; and correspond¬ 
ence of the present writer. 
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There is danger of overestimating the significance of these 
movements in themselves, but on the other hand it is prob¬ 
ably true that they are symptoms of a permanent conflict 
in modern life. 

Another consideration which renders confident predic¬ 
tion in this field impossible is the fact that passive resist¬ 
ance has shown a tendency to pass beyond the meek en¬ 
durance of injustice, extending first to its abolishment by 
the use of educational and political methods, as in the 
history of the Quakers, and more recently to the employ¬ 
ment of economic power, especially the strike and boy¬ 
cott, as a method of social constraint, and even control of 
governmental policy. Now, there will doubtless be those 
ready to say that in so doing it has ceased to be passive 
resistance, but that is precisely the point in question. 
Earlier chapters have abundantly demonstrated, by ap¬ 
peal to history, that passive resistance never was mere 
passive submission. That would be non-resistance, about 
which we # are not now speaking. Whatever else it may be, 
it is a fohn of “resistance,” as the name indicates. We 
have to deal here with a phase or aspect of co7iflict. Al¬ 
though it moves on the impersonal and non-violent level 
it is conflict just the same, and, being conflict, it naturally 
merges into constraint and coercion. The crucial test for 
its ethical evaluation mqst therefore be sought neither in 
its generic nature as conflict , nor in its bearing upon con¬ 
straint ^md coercion, which are ever-present and inescap¬ 
able aspects of social pressure inherent in group life it¬ 
self, *but iif the methods which it brings into use and the 
ethical spirit in # w r hich it is employed. In short, it is the 
word ‘ 4 passivg’’ rather than “resistance” that must engage 
attention, a'hd it would be virtually meaningless if it did 
not tend to translate itself into suc£ phrases as “moral,” 
“non-violent,” or at least “ non-in jurious’* resistance. In 


• • 
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the end we shall probably be forced either to widen in this 
way the meaning of the word, or to interpret it as exactly 
synonymous with non-resistance. In the former case the 
strike and boycott will be included, while if the other alter¬ 
native is chosen it excludes such active peace groups as the 
Quakers, who are not non-resistants, as earlier chapters 
have shown, whatever else they may be. 

The temptation is strong to attempt a further analy¬ 
sis of the term at this point, but that would be contrary 
to the method we are trying to follow, which is to pursue 
the principle into all its apparent ramifications, to test 
our original concept, and thereby to arrive, if possible, at 
a renovated conception which will bear the flavor of reality. 
It must be remarked at this point, nevertheless, that even 
the more extended phrase “ non-in jurious resistance” may 
have to be further widened to read “personally non-in- 
jurious resistance,” in order to make room for the boy¬ 
cott, and for non-cooperation in the broad sense currently 
used in connection with the Indian revolution. These 
qualifications are prompted by the reflection that the de¬ 
struction of economic goods and of human life cannot, by 
any logic more robust than legalistic and political fiction- 
mongering, be placed under one and the same ethical 
category. But this thought may well remain purely tenta¬ 
tive while we explore somewhat furthex^ the hitherto un¬ 
mapped frontiers of passive resistance. 
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NON-VIOLENCE AS THE DEMONSTRATION AND THE STRIKE 

A T this point it is necessary to call attention to a two¬ 
fold implication in the term “passive resistance.” 
In the primary sense it is almost purely negative, 
and it is this aspect of the matter that has determined the 
use of the word in the dictionary and the terminology of 
the sciences. In this usage, “to resist” means simply to 
stand against, to stop, to obstruct, to endeavor to counter¬ 
act, defeat or' frustrate, oppose, antagonize, or prevent. 
All these expressions agree in denoting activity which is 
not primarily self-initiated, self-motived, or self-directed, 
but whicL is aroused and determined mainly by the actions 
of others. In a sense it is merely the rebound or echo to 
another’s action, and little or nothing more. 

This meaning, conveyed by common-sense usage, is re¬ 
flected in the technical language of the schools. Thus, in 
physics “resistance” isc force tending to prevent motion, 
as the resistance of the air to a body passing through it. 
In electrical science it is the opposition offered by any sub¬ 
stance to the passage of an electrical current through the 
same, white in nautical science it denotes the retardation 
of a vessel passing through the water. 

In the history of that social phenomenon known as pas¬ 
sive resistance i^ is this negative, non-activa idea that has 
prevailed, and the discussions of gur preceding chapters 
have been devoted principally to this aspect. The earlier 
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term 1 ‘ non-resistance ? ’ has been used occasionally in these 
pages, but it is almost useless because of its inherent self- 
contradictions. If “resistance” means merely some kind 
of opposing, obstructing activity at the most, and it is 
then further negatived by the prefix “non,” which indi¬ 
cates the absence of the thing qualified, it is plain that 
“non-resistance” means simply nothing at all, and one 
using it is about as explicit as the Irish judge who de¬ 
manded “nothing but silence in court, and but little of 
that.” The stubborn child who converts himself 
into a limp meal-bag in the hands of an elder who 
w T oukl drag him home against his will is a perfect example 
of passive resistance in this narrow sense. Similar in¬ 
stances are of course rare among adults, but we have re¬ 
corded on an earlier page the action of the Canadian 
Doukhobors, who locked their arms together and thus re¬ 
sisted the soldiers, who were seeking to entrain them, by 
nothing more than the limp dead-weight of their collec¬ 
tive avoirdupois. The moral and social attitude typified 
by this physical incident is exactly what one finds, in pas¬ 
sive resistance of the traditional, negative, and orthodox 
type. 

In glancing back over the earlier chapters of this t study 
one will observe that attention has been centered largely 
upon these negative aspects, such.as non-Vetaliation of the 
assailed individual, or the refusal of the conscript to hear 
arms for the state. The attitude is well summed Up in the 
phrase, “conscientious objector,” which stresses the more 
negatively protesting aspect of this particular v social *role. 
But there is another side to the matter, anil it is this more 
positive implication of the term that will engage attention 
for most of the chapters that follow'. While* completely 
overshadowed by the o|her idea, this meaning has not been 
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entirely absent from even the current usage as reflected 
in dictionary statements, as when resistance is defined as 
“opposition, passive or active.'' But this is all that one 
can find in formal definitions, and it is only in the actual 
facts of history that we may hope to discover the more 
positive meaning of passive resistance. Thus in the course 
of the present inquiry it very early appeared, contrary to 
the accepted notion with which the study was begun, that 
the Quakers could not be classified along with Mennonites, 
Dunkers, or Doukhobors with reference to one most im¬ 
portant characteristic. While they are all of them alike 
religious peace sects and conscientious objectors to military 
service, they differed greatly, as we had to recognize, in 
their attitude of resistance to it, the one group being more 
or less non-resistant, going so far as to eschew public agita¬ 
tion and even political participation, while the Quakers 
have been unusually active in both. While the distinc¬ 
tion is not absolute, there being some exceptions on both 
sides, it ®eems to be on the whole the view most truly in 
accord mth the facts of earlier history. 

In more recent events this positive aspect of passive re¬ 
sistance stands out with much greater distinctness, in such \ 
mass reactions as the strike, the boycott, and non-coopera- ■ 
tion in general. These phenomena may not turn out to 
be, in every instance, true expressions of passive resistance, 
but they must be examined impartially from that point 
of view^ which is the task immediately before us. Toward 
such an undertaking the very recent history of Korea of¬ 
fers. a moat fitting approach, in view of the fact that it 
presents a contorted mass movement falling exactly be¬ 
tween the passive submission of the traditional non-resist¬ 
ance and the'activc aggression, or at least the coerciveness, 
of the boycott add the strike. 
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THE KOREAN ‘ 1 DEMONSTRATION 

The story of Korea indeed stands in a class by itself. 
This movement did not, as in the case of the strike, aim 
to coerce the opponent by cutting off his supply of labor; 
nor by diverting his business customers as in the use of the 
boycott; nor by withdrawal of social support from his en¬ 
terprises and institutions in the largest sense, as in what 
is known as “non-cooperation” in India. Korea’s policy 
is most accurately described as a national non-violent dem¬ 
onstration, by which the despairing and desperate 
people of that unfortunate country sought to attract the 
attention of the powers, assembled at Versailles, to the 
fact that they had not , as many then assumed, passively 
submitted to Japanese domination, and that they desired 
the assistance of the liberty-loving nations.in extricating 
themselves from a foreign yoke. Without going into the 
details of Korean history, it should be said that tiiat coun¬ 
try had suffered for some decades a constantly increasing 
aggression on the part of Japan. As a result their inde¬ 
pendent existence, of which Koreans love to boast as en¬ 
during for four thousand years, had been brought to an 
end, and the ancient kingdom was ostensibly incorporated 
with the empire of Japan. 

Korea, like her next of kin, China, has always been, and 
is to-day, a land whose people and traditions are “emi¬ 
nently pacific,” described as “mild” and “good-natured,” 
although “full of contradictory characteristics”*. . . 
among which is the capacity for “great*bursts of pas¬ 
sion.” 1 All these traits are clearly manifested in the 
events we are o about to relate. 

i “Korea’s Fight For Freedom,” by V, A. McKenzie, New York, 
1920; p. 17. 
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Japan, seeking steadily to supplant China in her pro¬ 
tectorship over Korea, seized the issue that arose over the 
sending of Chinese troops, in alleged disregard of an 
earlier agreement, into Korea to quell disorders there. 
The war between the two ancient empires followed, in 
1895, and Japan emerged triumphant. From that time 
the process of subordinating and assimilating Korea has 
gone steadily forward, inch by inch, until it provoked the 
remarkable but apparently futile expression of passive re¬ 
sistance narrated below. 

After the Russian war, a decade later, or even during 
its successful progress, the hand of Japan bore down ever 
more and more heavily upon Korea. Japanese advisers 
were substituted for other official foreigners; the control 
of administrative functions was next assumed; then the 
Japanese acquired the Korean postal and telegraph sys¬ 
tems in their* entirety; and in this way a progressive sub¬ 
jugation steadily proceeded. But these are external facts 
of political history, while we are interested in the inward, 
moral •gfepects of the drama, or more exactly the tragedy, 
of Korea. At every step the aggressor was met with pro¬ 
tests, but they were devoid of either persuasive or coer¬ 
cive power, and the situation grew steadily worse, for the 
Japanese in Korea proved to be as belligerent as the 
Koreans were pacific. 

In 1907, while the emperor still sat upon his tottering 
throne, he saw a hope in the Hague conference, then in 
session, and secretly sent three emissaries of high rank, 
who reached that court only to be refused a hearing. But 
the hope of gaining the ear of the world did not com¬ 
pletely perish, and when President Wilson thrilled the 
subjected* peoples of the whole world with the declaration 
that one great Object of the league of nations would be to 
provide for the freedom of small nations, by preventing 
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the domination of weak governments by strong ones, the 
Korean patriots clutched at it as their last opportunity. 
They sent, or tried to send, leaders, one of whom' suc¬ 
ceeded in reaching France, although the peace conference 
did not receive him. 

Meanwhile the Korean people, under the guidance of 
their leaders, decided to make a concerted, nation-wide 
demonstration , with the object of supporting their dele¬ 
gate, and impressing the powers, then assembled for the 
ostensible purpose of guaranteeing to weaker nations the 
self-determination which, after so many scores of centu¬ 
ries, seemed just then slipping from their own possession. 
The method to be employed was strictly one of passive 
resistance, or non-violent coercion, and that for several 
reasons. In the first place they were entirely without 
munitions of war, even if the national temperament had 
been inclined to that line of conduct, which,it manifestly 
was not. All the historical experiences, traditions, and 
present arrangements of the nation were against- it. In 
the second place, no national or international maehinery 
for the exercise of the will of those twenty millions by 
constitutional, political methods was then in existence. 
The only remaining alternative, aside from complete sub¬ 
mission, was some form of passive resistance, and this 
must be the typical procedure of seeking, by means of 
their own sufferings, to attract the intervention of the by¬ 
standers, as it w r ere, who in this case were the nations of 
the Western world. Kendall's account is very explicit 
on this point. “The general plan," he says,* “was# to 
make Seoul the center of activities, inasmuch as the for¬ 
eign legations were there and the whole purpose of the 
movement was designed to gain recognition and publicity." 
And we read, further on, that \>hen thfe demonstration 
actually began the paraders “divided^ into the groups of 
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three thousand each, as prearranged, and went to the for¬ 
eign consulate buildings.” 1 

The old deposed emperor had just died, and his ap¬ 
proaching funeral was seen to offer the very occasion re¬ 
quired, since the people would then be in national mourn¬ 
ing, with all hearts turned toward the capital at Seoul 
while scores of thousands of feet would also be turning 
thitherward, unsuspected, to attend the funeral exercises. 
With remarkable speed and secrecy organizations were 
formed from end to end of Korea, and plans were laid 
for a concerted “demonstration” throughout the length 
and breadth of the land. Says McKenzie: “A Declara¬ 
tion of Independence was drawn up in advance and de¬ 
livered to the different centres. Here it was mimeo¬ 
graphed, and girls and boys organized to ensure its dis¬ 
tribution. Meetings, processions and demonstrations in 
all the big cities were planned.” At these meetings the 
procedure was simply to read the declaration of indei>end- 
ence, afld to shout “Mansei!” (the Korean for “Hur¬ 
rah”) *amid the waving of the old Korean flags brought 
forth from their hiding-places for this occasion. “It was 
the old national battle cry, ‘May Korea live ten thousand 
yea^,’ ” says the writer quoted above; and he rightly 
adds, “A new kind of revolt had begun.” 2 This oc¬ 
curred on the first da^ of March, 1919. 

It is important to note that this was no mere blind 
frenzy of protest, but a carefully planned pacific demon¬ 
stration directed expressly at the ear of the peace confer¬ 
ence—a Ration's appeal for intervention. The methods 
used, while essentially pacifists, were astonishingly bold, 
especially ^hen one considers the helpless condition of 

1 “The Truth A\jout Korea/’ by Carlton W. Randall; pp. 26, 29. 
Pub. by the Korean National Association, San Francisco, 1919. 

2 Ibid ,; pp. 245, 246. Cf. Kendall, op. tit.; p. 27. 
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the whole nation. Thirty-three men, dedicated to martyr¬ 
dom, if that should be required, became the original sign¬ 
ers of a remarkable document entitled, 4 ‘The Proclama¬ 
tion of Korean Independence/ ’ This was first promul¬ 
gated by being produced and coolly read before some lead¬ 
ing Japanese residents, who had been invited in to dine 
with these Koreans, if McKenzie’s account be correct, but 
at any rate in a restaurant where the “signers” took a 
last meal together. After the reading it was despatched 
to the governor-general. Then the “signers” called up the 
central police station, reported what they had done, and 
stated that they would await the arrival of the police if 
it was desired to arrest them, which was promptly done. 

The declaration generously announces: “We have no 
wish to find special fault with Japan’s lack of fairness or 
her contempt of our civilization and the principles on 
which her state rests. . . . Let us not be filled with bitter¬ 
ness or resentment over past agonies or past occasions for 
anger. Our part is to influence the Japanese government, 
dominated as it is by the old idea of brute fortte which 
thinks to run counter to reason and universal law, so that 
it will change, act honestly and in accord with the princi¬ 
ples of right and truth.” The document closes with three 
“items of agreement,” the first of which contains the fol¬ 
lowing unusually clear enunciation of both the spirit and 
method of passive resistance: “This work of ours is in 
behalf of truth, religion and life, undertaken at the re¬ 
quest of our people, in order to make known their desire 
for liberty. Let no violence be done to any one*” 

Notwithstanding the attempted suppression, which was 
carried out with greater or less severity in the various 
parts of the country, the people everywhere Continued 
their demonstrations. c 

One experiences a misgiving, however, that in their cou- 
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rageous devotion to liberty, for which they were so willing 
to die contending with naked hands, these “signers” and 
their followers might have been actuated by a misunder¬ 
standing with respect to the real nature of the greatly ad¬ 
mired American independence movement, which no doubt 
served, in part at least, as a source of suggestion to them. 
Perhaps they did not sufficiently realize that the American 
Declaration was announced at a time when those in whose 
name it w r as uttered were actually resisting their opponent 
with a fair measure of success, and with the intention and 
prospect of continuing that resistance to a successful con¬ 
clusion. Consequently the essential meaning of the Ameri¬ 
can Declaration was that it shifted the moral and political 
basis of their resistance, changing it from an insurrection 
for the “rights of Englishmen” under the empire to a war 
for independent political existence. In the case of Amer¬ 
ica the fundamental fact was that she was in position to use 
some coercive pressure by various means, while the Ko¬ 
reans eitfier could not or did not organize coercive pressure, 
either ^Violent or non-violent, but simply made a futile 
gesture of protest and despair. 

Aside from the morally significant fact that men who 
had been ennobled by the Japanese resigned their titles, 
there were, it is true, some slight tendencies in the direc¬ 
tion of an employment of coercive economic and social 
pressure, but they did not take on effective proportions. 
The merchants closed their shops in some places, Korean 
employees on the state-owned railroads and the street 
railway employees came out on a strike, and farmers, meet¬ 
ing in their respective districts, threatened to refrain from 
planting their crops unless independence was granted. 1 
None of these, however, was carried out with the unani- 

i “The Case of Korea,” bf Henry Chuijg; pp. 200, 210. New York. 
1921. 
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mity and persistence necessary to render it a decisive fac¬ 
tor in the struggle, which began and ended purely as an 
appeal, or at most a protest, not only non-violent but* also 
non-coercive in character. 

This remarkable movement thus seems to have been in 
fact a clear and explicit attempt at passive resistance on a 
national scale. It possessed the attributes of the older, 
more negative conception of that policy, namely the re¬ 
jection of violence, the direct appeal to the conscience of 
the aggressor, and the indirect appeal to the sense of jus¬ 
tice of the beholder (in this case the peace conference) as 
a moral tribunal. On the other hand, it lacked the coer¬ 
cive power of the economic forces as one sees them used 
nowadays in the strike, in the boycott, and in non-cooper¬ 
ation on the grand scale. It is true that in the “resolu¬ 
tion” appended to the “constitution” such positive meas¬ 
ures were clearly suggested, as follows: , 

That the Koreans in the employ of the Japanese Govern¬ 
ment shall withdraw. 

That the people shall refuse to pay taxes to the'Japanese 
Government. 

That the people shall not bring petitions or litigations 
before the Japanese Government. 

These three resolutions do virtually formulate a program 
of non-violent coercion similar to thut whict arose in India 
about the same time. They may even have been a reflec¬ 
tion of the Gandhi movement, discussed in a later chapter; 
but they were announced too late to be effective in Korea, 
even if the organization of national though^, purpose, and 
industry had been such as to render them feasible. As it 

was, the movement in Korea was destined to remain a 

« 

purely pacifists, virtually non-resistant protest and appeal, 
which very accurately (Ascribed itself by the term “dem- 
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onstratioIl. ,, In so far as it was resistance at all, either 
passive or active, it consisted solely in a call for help, and 
was not calculated to exercise coercion by either economic, 
military, or social pressure. According to its historian, 
"It was expected in Korea that there would be an im¬ 
mediate agitation in America to secure redress for the 
Koreans.” 1 This hope was sadly misplaced, for their self- 
sacrificing demonstration was studiously ignored in the 
Japanese press, proved unable to gain a moment's attention 
from war distracted Europe, and became barely known in 
America. It resulted in adding one more to the list of 
failures wrought by pure non-resistance as a principle of 
conduct for national and social groups. 2 That is to say, 
while it took the form of passive resistance, it scarcely dis¬ 
played the substance, that is to say, the constraining if 
not coercive pressure, necessary to bring it under that 
category. It'furnishes an excellent transition, however, to 
the discussion of those more drastic, yet essentially non¬ 
violent, Ihethods of coercion which we have yet to examine, 
first anfong which is the strike, especially in its political as¬ 
pects. 


• THE STRIKE 

This topic really challenges the student of non-violent 
coercion, because of the objection raised by some leading 
non-rasistants to the principle of the strike in industrial 
disputes, their contention being that it is incompatible with 
passive resistance. This is a vital issue because, as has 
been shown, the conscientious objectors produced by the 
recent war ^represent a group of passive resistants who 
have received a specially powerful impetus toward active 

1 Kendall, op. cit p. 308? # 

2 See Chap. XIII. ab^ve. 
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participation in the great liberal and radical social ideal¬ 
ism so characteristic of these times. Nothing, therefore, 
could seem more fitting than for those who so utterly ab¬ 
hor war to ally themselves with the modern crusade 
against the unjust and corrupt economic order which is as 
closely related to warfare and strife at home and abroad as 
the root is to the branches. 

Furthermore, since their fundamental philosophy and 
their hard experiences worked together to teach passive 
resistants of the more negative type to distrust and repu¬ 
diate the state centuries before the political pluralists and 
gild syndicalists began their brilliant and effective assault 
on the dogmas of sovereignty, one should naturally ex¬ 
pect to find them particularly friendly to the method of the 
industrial strike, inasmuch as it aims to secure social jus¬ 
tice without resorting to state action on the one hand or 
to plain violence on the other. But passive resistants 
even of most progressive and idealistic temper are far 
from agreement on this matter. Upon this subject the dis¬ 
cussions recently conducted by leading passive resistants 
are extraordinarily interesting and informative: 1 

In the course of their able argument, the conscientious 
opposers of the strike take the stand that it is wrong in 
the last analysis simply because it is a method of coercion . 
Not because one is forbidden to kill, as the earliest non- 
resistants in both Orient and Occident envisaged it, nor 
because one is not permitted to use injurious physical force, 
according to Ballou and his peace-society colleagues of 
the middle nineteenth century, but because of their ‘ ‘con¬ 
viction that compulsion is not God's way nor the method 
he wished men to use—not coercion but conviction"—this 
is declared to be what made pacifists in the fiist place of 

i See “The Strike: A Discussion,” rn “The World To-morrow,” 
May, 1920; also “The Strike: A Symposium,” Ibid., June, 1920. 
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those who now take the anti-strike position. Indeed, the 
pacifistic objection to physical force is branded by this 
most recent school of pacifism as “doctrinaire,” 1 while 
the evil of coercive methods is elaborated and stressed, and 
the rejection of all coercion declared to be the essence of 
the non-resistance philosophy. The strike is condemned 
because it is held by them to be “not passive resistance to, 
but aggressive attack upon, injustice. It is revolt in terms 
not of suffering but of battle and conquest. The strikers 
are now an army, organized for warfare against those who 
hold them in subjection. Which means that at the bottom 
of the strike to-day is the principle of coercion—coercion 
of the worker to join the union and the strike, coercion of 
the employer to yield to an ultimatum of terms; coercion 
of the whole body of citizenship to the support of labor 
at the cost of indescribable misery and social peril! Co¬ 
ercion, of course, is force, and therefore do we see the 
strike, originally a method of peaceful protest and agitation 
used in 4he spirit of martyrdom, developing into a weapon 
of violeftce used in the spirit and to the ends of war. ’’ 2 
This is held to be not only evil but unnecessary in “a spirit¬ 
ual universe inhabited by men sensitive to the influence of 
spiritual forces,” where “the real triumph is always a 
triumph of ideas.” 

This astonishing turn on the part of the “logicians of 
conscience” has been well and promptly met by their fel¬ 
low-pacifists, one of whom confesses that he is “growing 
more and more afraid of ‘absolutes’ in human conduct”; 
another h reported as now realizing “that an absolute 
pacifist philosophy such as he held or thought he held dur¬ 
ing the war implies a repudiation of all coercion and au- 

1 Professor Henry J. Cadbury, loc. cit.; May 1920. 

2 Dr. John Hafnes Hoknes in “Is Violence the Way Out?” 

quoted loc. cit.; June, 1920. • 
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thority which subsequent experience makes it impossible to 
hold”; while still another says, “many of us who took the 
absolute stand against the last war are finding difficulty 
in finding ourselves satisfactorily in the work-a-day world 
with its hates and stupidities of to-day. ” 1 This testimony 
could doubtless be multiplied many times with ease, and it 
possesses the greatest meaning for this debate. It simply 
shows that modern passive resistants are repeating the ex¬ 
perience of their predecessors throughout the past in find¬ 
ing that the theory of absolute non-resistance will not work 
out in actual life. Supremely, even superhumanly, logical 
in the various parts, it proves so utterly illogical on the 
whole that it cannot find itself, nor bring the two halves 
of its world together. There is no need to elaborate this 
point, since preceding chapters have abundantly illustrated 
it before ever this newest issue arose. 2 

Aside from these admissions concerning, personal be¬ 
wilderment, the more objective arguments are urged that 
the deprecators of the strike are purely negative*- offering 
no substitute whatsoever; that one becomes inevitably a 
partner of the one side or the other; that the objectors to 
the strike are delivering those who were pacifists during 
the war into the hands of the “economic imperialists who 
made the war”; that the concerted refusal of conscientious 
objectors to serve in the recent war itself resembled in 
every way an organized strike; that the strike is no more 
a form of coercion than is all organization and all govern¬ 
ment known to man; that he who denies the ethical validity 
of the strike must, if consistent, deny himself v the right 
to use the courts or to hold private property under the 
existing capitalistic system; and that the absolute non- 
resistant should consistently refrain from political partici- 

1 Ibid. May, 1020; and correspondence of the present writer. 

2 See Chap. XII and Xllf, above. 
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pation, the rights of private property, and the enjoyment 
of the fruits of capitalistically organized machine industry, 
ancf, like Tolstoy, turn his back on machinery and science 
and feed himself by hand labor. 1 This last is in fact what 
the non-resistants of the Amana communistic colonies, the 
old-style Mennonites, conservative Dunkers, and others 
have done with varying degrees of thoroughness, and it 
has already been remarked that they are really the most 
logically consistent of the peace sects, so long as they hold 
to the principle of w<9w-resistanee instead of passive or 
moral resistance as distinguished in this book. The method 
of the strike is rightly, as the writer believes, held by the 
more positive party to this debate to be a clear case of 
passive, or non-violent resistance, and if so it can no more 
fit into the logic of absolutist rww-resistance than can a 
thousand other things of daily life, most of which are 
nevertheless illogically participated in more or less directly 
every day and hour by the most thoroughgoing objectors. 

Now *he question of the strike in connection with con¬ 
scientious objection to war is not an academic one, since 
the socialists actually proposed such a mass movement in 
connection with their efforts to keep America out of the 
World War, exhorting the workers to every exertion, “even 
to t\ie final and extreme step of a general strike and the 
consequent papalyzation of all industry.” 2 But a gen¬ 
eral strike means unavoidably the quick approach of star¬ 
vation for the laborers, with consequent bread-rioting and 
looting, and the inevitable battle with the militia in the 
st»eets. ?From these horrors of a general class war it is 
not strange that the true men of peace should recoil. But 
if sufficiently wide-spread and unanimous, so as to in- 

1 “The \$orld To-morrow ” loc cit.; passim. 

2 “The America^ Socialists and the War: A Documentary His¬ 
tory, etc.”; p. 25. • 
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elude the police forces also, it might succeed without blood¬ 
shed; or likewise if, on the other hand, it were to avoid 
the always dangerous attempt to rely on unanimity, and 
were made sufficiently intermittent to avoid a drawn battle, 
yet persistent enough to prove finally effective. A step 
in this direction is noticeable in the report that a world 
agreement of metal-workers to prevent war by refusing to 
manufacture munitions has been proposed in the inter¬ 
national circles of that craft. 1 

In such an event it would be of utmost importance for 
national freedom that action be simultaneous in the several 
countries, since it is obvious that a general strike by 
laborers in a single warring nation might amount to a 
betrayal of their country into the hands of a foreign and 
more militaristic power. That concerted action is now 
seriously under consideration is shown by the following 
resolution: 

“The International Congress of the Federation of Trades 
Unions (24,000,000 members) declares it to be the task of the 
organized workers to counteract all wars which may threaten 
to break out in the future by means at the disposal of the 
labor movement and, if need be, to prevent the actual outbreak 
of such wars by proclaiming and carrying out a general inter¬ 
national strike ” 2 

The problem of passive resistance- is not, however, simply 
that of conscientious objection to war, as the above dis¬ 
cussion of the industrial strike has shown. We* have 
seen that those passive resistants who deprecate ^the strike 
have pointed out that when it takes this form the policy is 
extended beyond resistance to aggression £y passive suf¬ 
fering, which had become the typical passive resistance 
* 

1 Press despatches of April 14, 192V. 

2 Adopted at Home, Aprif 20-26, 1922. 
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and “C. O.” attitude. They further argue that passive re- 
sistants who indorse the strike method are undertaking to 
carry out social purposes by means of coercion rather than 
by persuasion. In the process, we are told, passive resist¬ 
ance is “developing into a weapon of violence used in 
the spirit and to the ends of war.” 

Such reasoners perform a service in so far as they help 
us to see that we may have here a principle of social action 
which contains implications much wider than has com¬ 
monly been supposed. Since the present study may lay 
claim to scientific detachment only in so far as it seeks to 
pursue the subject wherever it leads, the clue here pre* 
sented must not lie neglected. 

If now one were to define passive resistance more widely, 
as the exercise of social constraint by non-violent means, 
all the essential elements in the principle would seem to be 
taken into account; yet the policy so conceived reveals a 
surprisingly wide application. At one stroke it becomes 
thereby*more positive and more impersonal. Originally 
the tefm “passive resistant” meant simply one who en¬ 
dured personal abuse without retaliation, in which case it 
was really non-resistance, that is, no resistance at all, 
Lat^r the term was widened and the typical case became 
that of the conscript who refused to bear arms at the 
command of tlfe Stat^. In both cases the method of re¬ 
sistance was simply that of nonconformity and of pas¬ 
sive Endurance of the suffering inflicted—for failure to 
defend oneself in the one case and refusal to obey in the 
other. In none of these instances do we see the passive 
resistant playfng the role of one who seeks to further a 
positive social policy, either by persuasion or coercion. On 
the contrary he asks only to be let alone, # whether “he” 
be a private person, or* a retired ^nd more or less socially 
isolated sect. • 
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In the case of the strike, on the contrary, one beholds 
a positive and active effort to modify the policy of others, 
such as a capitalistic employing group or even the state 
itself. An example of the last named occurred in the re¬ 
cent conflicts between the British Government and the 
Triple Alliance of Great Britain, which comprises the 
Miners’ Federation, the Natonal Union of Railwaymen, and 
the Transport Workers’ Federation. In these struggles 
the workers were not limiting their efforts to the resistance 
of actual or alleged injustices against themselves, but were 
engaged also in the advocacy of certain policies which 
they desired the Government to pursue. The particular 
measures urged by the British Triple Alliance in¬ 
cluded : 

1. The withdrawal of the Conscription Bill then (April, 
1919) before Parliament; 

2. The withdrawal of all British troops froha Russia; 

3. The release of ‘C. O.’s” then in prison; 

4. The raising of the blockade against Russia. 1 

In this, and similar cases, we see illustrated the attempt 
to obtain political victories by means of so-called direct ac¬ 
tion, which is defined by its advocates as 4 4 the use of some 
form of economic power for the securing of ends desired by 
those who possess that power.” 2 The particular form of 
economic power consists in this case of control over the sup¬ 
ply of labor force. This control depends in turn upon the 
organization of laborers, and it constitutes a new‘social 
factor of great significance. This is clearly understood 
by the labor leaders themselves, as when, for example, the 
joint conference representing the Trades-union Congress, 
the Labor party, and the Parliamentary Labor party 
“ Warns the Government that the whole ipdustrial power 

iCf. “Direct Action,” byvWilliam Mellor, London, 1920 •, p. 144. 

2 Ibid.; p. 15. t 
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of the organized workers will be used to defeat this war.” 1 

The rather numerous cases of this kind are more recent 
than new or original, for, if Mr. Wells is right in so de¬ 
nominating it, there occurred a 44 general strike of plebe¬ 
ians” at Rome in 494 b. c. On this occasion the plebeians, 
thoroughly aroused by the systematic exploitation of the 
patrician profiteers, twice 4 'marched right out of Rome, 
threatening to make a new city higher up the Tiber, and 
twice this threat proved conclusive.” Let it be noted also 
that this was the work of the original proletariat , and that 
it was done without disorder. 2 One reads also that some 
years ago the Belgians obtained the reform of their consti¬ 
tution by the threat of a general strike. Moreover, as far 
back as 1890 the Guesdist party of French radical social¬ 
ists passed, in its national congress at Lille, "a resolution 
by which it declared that the general strike by the miners 
was actually'possible” and in itself capable of accomplish¬ 
ing all the objects to be hoped for from a general strike 
of all tfle trades. The same thing was not only proposed, 
but actually attempted later, in connection with the rail¬ 
way service in France. 3 The significance of the 4 4 political 
general strike,” to adopt a phrase of SoreFs, lies, therefore, 
lessen its novelty than in a recent tendency to extend its 
applications, to use it more freely, and, especially signifi¬ 
cant for the present inquiry, in its relation to the prin¬ 
ciple of passive resistance. In other words, we are now 
raisirfg the question whether passive resistance and direct 
action do not possess some sort of logical and even ethical 
affinity. f The anwer can emerge only as our examination 
p. 152. 

2 “The Outline of History,” by H. G. Wells, New York, 1921; 
p. 391. • * 

s Cf. the chapt«r on “The Political General Strike,” in “Reflec¬ 
tions on Violence,” by Georges Sorel,^ew York, 1921; first pub¬ 
lished in 1906. , 
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and analysis of facts proceeds. For the present let us ob¬ 
serve that the Council of Action, in presenting the demands 
of the British Labor Movement upon the Government, as 
described above, made use of a very suggestive phrase 
when it announced that the council was “authorized to 
call for any and every form of withdrawal of Labor which 
circumstances may require’’ to give effect to its policy. 
This expression “withdrawal of Labor” sounds strikingly 
similar in effect to the term “non-cooperation” as used in 
India., and described in a following chapter; while both 
these policies are akin to the much more venerable boycott. 



CHAPTER XVII 


NON-VIOLENT COERCION AND THE INDUSTRIAL BOYCOTT 

I T is common knowledge that the word boycott origi¬ 
nated in Ireland as late as the year 1880, but it may 
not be so widely recognized that the policy itself was in 
use on a much greater scale more than a hundred years 
earlier in the British colonies of North America. More¬ 
over, the word itself lacks etymological content, although 
it has come to stay, and has even been incorporated into 
the French ( boycotticr) and German ( boykottiren) lan¬ 
guages. It perpetuates the name of the particular land 
agent, one Captain Boycott, against whom the struggling 
peasant tenantry of Mayo County directed their economic 
and social protest in 1880, but the word conveys no meaning 
in itself. Consequently, even if sound method did not so 
dictate one would be compelled to seek the correct definition 
of the term in the facts of history itself. In other words, 
it is purposed to take this specific term as used to denom¬ 
inate the act of* concerned refusal of economic and social 
intercourse in a particular instance, and try to see how 
much <*r how little, according to the actual practice of his¬ 
tory, should be included in the term. For such an in¬ 
quiry the experience of colonial America is especially in¬ 
structive. * 

In his notable study of the part played by colonial mer¬ 
chants in the American Revolution, 1 Professor Schlesinger 

• i 1 

i“The Colonial Merchants and the i^nerican Revolution, 1763- 
1776,” by Arthur Meier ^Schlesinger; Vol. LXXVIII, Whole Number 
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has presented a most illuminating body of evidence con¬ 
cerning the actual operation of this form of social coercion. 
His method is strictly historical, however, and the present 
writer is responsible for the attempt to interpret those 
events under the categories of passive resistance. 

The boycott of colonial days did not, of course, go by 
that name, but was expressed in the words “ non-importa¬ 
tion’ ’ and “non-consumption,” as applied to those goods 
taxed by the mother-country, and in some cases all, or 
many, of the goods originating in English trade. In vir¬ 
tually all cases exceptions were made in favor of imperative 
necessities or goods required for the support of colonial 
industries, notably the fisheries of New England. 

The original opposition to the obnoxious laws, viz., the 
Stamp Act and the Townshend Acts, was strictly economic 
and limited to the merchant class, who weighed the meas¬ 
ures solely from the point of view of their effects on trade. 
As time went on the non-commercial elements of the popu¬ 
lation became more actively interested, and the*idea that 
constitutional rights were being infringed began to en¬ 
gage the minds of the people. But this class-conscious 
movement on the part of the mercantile element consti¬ 
tuted, according to Professor Schlesinger, “the one tre¬ 
mendous fact of the revolutionary movement prior to the 
assembling of the First Continental Congress.” 1 

From the very beginning the allegiance of the populace 
to the “utilitarian revolt” of the merchants, as the same 
authority aptly styles it, lay in their participation in and 
complete sympathy for smuggling and smugglers, .this 
form of law evasion having become a settled social habit 
throughout the colonies. 

182, of “Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law,” edited by 
the faculty of political science of Columbia Unfversity. New York, 
19J8. % 

i Op. cit.; p. 105. • 
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The entire story of this matter bristles with suggestions 
to th^ student of social constraint in its various forms and 
phases. The merchants, true to the intuition of their class, 
■were by no means revolutionary or even reckless as regards 
the foundations of law and order, although in this case 
they permitted their zeal for prosperity to encourage so¬ 
cial forces which, in turn, eventually raised a tempest that 
they could not quell. Their intention, both real and ap¬ 
parent, was the organization of a boycott against British 
trade, particularly in commodities subjected to taxation or 
other restrictions under the recently enacted revenue laws. 
This boycott was planned with clear comprehension of the 
inter-play of interests that obtains in human affairs, and 
particularly the dependence of political policies upon per¬ 
sonal and business influences. Consequently the colonial 
merchants did not aim a general broadside at the whole 
British Empire, but planned to reach particular interests 
with a well-directed blow. More specifically, they hoped, 
by means, of their boycott measures, to give the British 
mercantile and manufacturing people a motive, in the per¬ 
son of their own imperiled interests, for seeking the ear of 
Parliament with a demand for the repeal of the objection¬ 
able legislation. 

The straight, or primary, boycott was the method used 
to impress the minds oS the British trading class, which 
was , of course, the British government for practical pur¬ 
poses. The secondary boycott, as now known, was in 
turn brought to bear upon Americans who failed to ob- 
servS the original agreement and resorted to dealing within 
the limits prescribed, either as to persons or goods. For 
instance, in^the earlier struggle, waged against the stamp 
tax, communities, that paid the same were >made to feel 
the disapproval of their Neighbors, qjs in Charleston, South 
Carolina, where a radical fire company agreed that “no 
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provision should be shipped ‘to that infamous Colony 
Georgia in particular nor any other that make use of 
Stamp Paper. ’ ’ ' 1 

During the later boycott, directed against the Townshend 
taxes, Rhode Island yielded to that temptation which con¬ 
stitutes the greatest peril for any concerted movement of 
this kind, namely the impulse to reap a rich harvest by 
seizing the opportunities deliberately left to go begging 
through the self-denial of one’s competitors. Tlijs inci¬ 
dent also discloses another weakness inherent in such or¬ 
ganized ‘ ‘ voluntary 9 9 efforts, which is that they are really 
seldom, if ever, completely voluntary. Enthusiasts for 
every cause, however worthy, almost invariably make use 
of coercion by means of the hundred and one devices known 
to social pressure, and thereby incorporate the seeds of 
their ow r n disintegration. Thus a contemporary Rhode 
Islander wrote that they “were dragged in*the first place 
like an ox to the slaughter, into the non-importation agree¬ 
ment, 9 9 and that adherence to the same ‘ 1 would have been 
acting out of character and in contradiction to the* opinion 
of the country.” 2 

The resistance of the colonists was destined, however, to 
run the entire gamut of forms known to social opposition 
and constraint. Evasion of law had long been an estab¬ 
lished business in the form of sipugglin£; the peaceable 
boycott, both primary and secondary, was now well under 
way; but political action, litigation, social ostracisln, mob 
violence, and armed revolution were either already coming 
into play or waiting to enter the stage as the historic drtama 
proceeded. And this list makes no mentiod of those subtle 
methods of persuasion and “ influence 99 which operate be¬ 
tween friends, and relatives, business and scientific asso- 

% 

1 Ibid.; p. 82. % 

2 Ibid.j p. 215. * 
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ciates, boon companions, and numberless other channels of 
daily intercourse, not to mention the more overt persuasion 
of pulpit, press, and platform. And one of the most sig¬ 
nificant aspects of it all is the tendency of any one of these 
situations to transform itself into one or more of the other 
members of the series, so that one method can hardly be 
used without sooner or later invoking the others. This 
truth is clearly exemplified in the events now before us. 

For example, in the secondary boycott directed by 
Charleston against Georgia, as quoted above, the resolu¬ 
tion threatened death for future offenders, with destruction 
of their vessels. 

In Boston, especially during the earlier contest over the 
Stamp Tax, the disturbances were most serious. The riot¬ 
ers were led by one Mackintosh, a shoemaker, endowed by 
nature for “government by tumult.’’ Under his leader¬ 
ship, the mob,» which was currently reported to include 
“fifty gentlemen actors” partly disguised in workman’s 
attire, not only razed the stamp office but also attacked 
the house of the registrar of the admiralty, and even the 
residence of Governor Hutchinson himself. In all these 
scenes the Sons of Liberty, composed largely of working¬ 
men, did the strong-arm work. Meanwhile the merchants, 
ostensibly committed exclusively to the boycott and orderly 
methods, lent in* privat^ an anxious but effective moral 
support. One of them testifies in a private letter of the 
time that they were endeavoring “to keep up the Spirit” 
of resistance but were “not a little pleas’d to hear that Mc¬ 
Intosh has'the Credit of the Whole Affair.” 1 

The anxiety felt by the merchants grew into genuine 
alarm lest they might not prove able to control the de¬ 
structive scfcial forces their own reckless policy had un¬ 
leashed. Governor Hutchinson’s sarcastic analysis of the 

ilbid.; p. 72. • 
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mob government against which he, as royal governor, had 
to contend links the merchants, with apparent truth, with 
these riotous demonstrations. He refers, in bitter humor, 
first to “the lowest branch . . . [which] consists of the 
rabble of the town of Boston, headed by one Mackintosh . 9 * 
These, according to the governor, did the actual work of 
pulling down houses, burning effigies, etc., but were, in this 
systematic mob government, controlled by a superior set 
of skilled mechanics. Both these groups, he avers, were 
“under the direction of a committee of merchants,” while 
back of the whole stood the general meeting of all the in¬ 
habitants of Boston, “where Otis, with his mob-high elo¬ 
quence, prevails in every motion.’’ 1 In similar vein is the 
testimony of a member of the customs board before the 
British privy council in 1770, when he declared himself 
unable to call the disorders riots, because “the Rioters 
appear to be under Discipline.” 2 

Despite these circumstances, or rather on account of 
them, the merchants experienced a change of heart, and 
sought to wash their hands of violence when they took up 
their second contest. Leading speakers and writers in all 
the colonies made it a point to condemn riotous methods 
and to counsel a strict adherence to the forms of law. 
Violence having alienated some of their most influential 
associates, constitutional methods shoukl henceforth be 
their sole reliance; but first among these they still named 
the boycott, and thereby gave a pawn to fortune, inas¬ 
much as subsequent events proved that the two methods 
could not be kept apart. ' w 

The element of time figured largely ivi this affair, as 
it must in all such cases. The longer the struggle the 
greater the economic inconvenience and social strain, and 

1 Quoted ibid.; p. 72, v. 

2 Ibid.; p. 103. * 
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the more intense the pressure of accumulated irritation, 
until finally this emotional pressure breaks out in explosive 
violence at the weakest point. This weak point, so far as 
the pacific resistance of the colonial merchants is concerned, 
lay in “the increasing restlessness and self-confidence of 
the radical elements/’ which, as Professor Schlesinger 
points out, “made the introduction of mob methods in¬ 
evitable.’ J Gaining its entrance through the activities of 
smugglers, “there occurred the usual vicious sequence: 
evasion of the law leading to defiance of the law, and de¬ 
fiance of the law breeding violence.” 1 

Economic pressure through the boycott and physical 
force in the form of violence were constantly supported 
by the more subtle forms of social coercion. Thus the 
Boston agreement of 1767 was to be enforced by a dis¬ 
countenancing “in the most effectual but decent and law¬ 
ful manner” of all who should fail to aid the movement. 
At Philadelphia, any person failing to support the boy¬ 
cott was to be branded “An Enemy of the Liberties of 
America;;” and it was the plan to publish such names in 
the newspapers. The commercial resisters of Savannah 
likewise agreed that “every violator should be deemed ‘no 
Friend to his Country’ while in South Carolina non¬ 
supporters were “to be treated with the utmost contempt.” 
In 1769 the Boston boycotters circulated thousands of 
handbills throughout their own and neighboring provinces 
calling Vm the inhabitants to have no trade relations with 
persons whom they named as lacking in regard for the pub¬ 
lic good. Vhile this is apparently merely a case of the 
secondary boycott already described, the publicity methods 
connected with it are of interest just here. Public dis¬ 
approval, aSide from withdrawal of patronage, was a fac¬ 
tor held in view/ It wsfe an effort^to revive the ancient 
i Ibid.; pp. 96, 97. * 
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pillory upon its mental though not its physical side that 
prompted some of these acts—perhaps that of the Harvard 
College seniors who resolved never again to deal* with 
Editor John Mein, who championed the non-boycotters. 1 
The town meeting w r ent a step further, and ordered the 
names of seven persistent offenders inscribed on the town 
records in order ‘ 4 that posterity may know who those 
persons were that preferred their little private advantages 
to the common interest of all the colonies.” 2 

Boston, the scene of so many stirring activities, staged 
a prototype of our present-day “peaceful picketing” on 
a mass scale, when, during the struggle to prevent disinte¬ 
gration of the boycott forces, in 1770, a procession of more 
than a thousand persons proceeded, in what Professor 
ScUesinger describes as “impressive and orderly array,” 
to the homes and shops of the recalcitrant merchants, 
among them two sons of the governor, whom they sought 
under the roof of the executive mansion itself. Having 
made their demonstration and protest, in every place the 
multitude quietly dispersed. 3 ' « 

All these legal, extra-legal, and illegal modes of social 
pressure exerted in combination an effect so powerful and 
overwhelming that in both North and South men cowered 
and wept before committees possessing no authority* what¬ 
ever except that of public opinion. This, however, was 
powerful enough to drive from tW colonies the able and 
fearless South Carolina publicist, William Ilenry ©rayton, 
for his unyielding opposition, on constitutional grounds, 
to non-importation; and unverified tradition 'has it, that 
the doughty Boston editor, John Mein, als& sought peace in 
flight, for a time at least. 

1 Ibid.; pp. 112, 130, 148, 149, 158, 172. 

^ Ibid.; p. 1?3. . • 

* Ibid.; p. 170. % 
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When all the taxes except that on tea were repealed in 
1770, the merchants abandoned their “utilitarian revolt'’ 
witlf even greater alacrity from the fact that the more 
turbulent Sons of Liberty and other political radicals were 
coming to look upon them as the champions of imperiled 
constitutional rights. In their case it would seem to be 
exemplified, as a Quaker merchant of Philadelphia had pre¬ 
dicted, that “Interest, all powerful Interest, will bear down 
Patriotism." 1 Yet under the leadership of men of dif¬ 
ferent interests and temper the movement of protest which 
the merchants had started was to continue, and to pass 
through the increasingly violent scenes of the Boston Tea- 
Party, the Boston Massacre, and the sacrifice at Lexington, 
culminating in seven long years of rebellion and war. 

The foregoing account of the boycott in one of its ear¬ 
liest manifestations clearly reveals that it is inextricably 
entwined with other methods of coercion, so that one who 
pulls this string can never be quite sure how much of 
a social bangle he will find on his hands in the end. This 
is due 4o # two conditions: first, the logical connection be¬ 
tween the various forms of social pressure; and, secondly, 
the fact that every social movement, no matter how 
honestly devoted its leaders may be toward the aims and 
methods avowed, is liable to draw into its constituency 
elements that hold different scruples and opinions concern¬ 
ing the means proper to be employed. Thus it came about 
that the conservative, utilitarian colonial merchants, hon¬ 
estly deeming themselves especial sponsors of “law and 
orcter," c%me to figure in the end as harbingers of a 
violently radical political movement which eventuated in 
full-blown revolution and war. 

Aside from some sporadic instances to be mentioned in a 
later paragraph, Ihe bo^ott figures, during flhe interim be- 

i Ibid.; p. 212. # 
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tween the events just recited and its very recent expansion 
in the Orient, as an instrument of coercion in labor dis¬ 
putes; and it is to that phase of the story that we now 
address this discussion. 

The boycott as a weapon of labor in industrial dis¬ 
putes, like that of the colonial merchants, is indigenous to 
America. This was perceived by the earliest students of 
the subject. Thus a writer in the first number of the 
English “Economic Journal,” as far back as 1891, pointed 
out that the boycott had been little used by English 
laborers, while the United States had witnessed a great and 
rapid expansion of the policy. 1 A German writer some¬ 
what later referred to the United States as “the classic 
home of the boycott.” 2 

These expressions are borne out by facts, for the Knights 
of Labor, so prominent in the earlier industrial history of 
the United States, made such extensive use of thi# weapon 
in their struggles with employers that a careful student of 
the subject concludes that they were “primarily a boy¬ 
cotting organization.” Indeed their absorption in this 
method of coercing employers became so great that in 
1887 it was deemed advisable to establish a “boycotting 
department” in the national order. 

At this time, however, the Knights were beginning to de¬ 
cline, and within the next decade they were virtually dis¬ 
placed by the American Federation of Labor. The latter 
was more conservative from the very beginning in 'its use 
of the boycott, but only for prudential, and not ethical, 
reasons. 3 This organization grew up under the intense 

i) 

1 “The Boycott as an Element in Trade Disputes,” by John Bur¬ 
nett, in the “Economic Journal”; Vol. I, No. 1 (1891). 

2 Quoted in “The Boycott in American Trade Unions,” by Leo Wiol- 
man, “Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political 
Science, Series XXXIV, Ni. 1 (1910); p. 41. 

3 Wolman, op. cit .; pp. 25, 27, 34. 
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hostility of the Knights, so that there was presented in 
those days the spectacle of the older organization imposing 
boycotts upon the products of those younger rival unions 
which afterwards came together in the new American 
Federation of Labor. 1 

The first labor boycott in the United States, according to 
a leading authority in this field, was conducted by the 
hatters of Baltimore in 1833.“ During that decade the 
growth in its use was very rapid, and it early showed a 
tendency to elaborate itself into the various forms dis¬ 
tinguished by those who practise or study this remarkable 
movement in detail. 

The history of boycotting in the United States is a long 
and devious story, marked by such exciting events as the 
great Pullman strike, the Danbury Hatters’ Case, the bitter 
struggle with the Bucks Stove and Range Co., and similar 
incidents. It*is no part of the present task to set forth 
this account, but merely to indicate the enormous impor¬ 
tance of fhe boycott in the history of American Labor, as a 
basis fo*r some further analysis of the policy as a method 
of non-violent coercion, and, in that sense, a form of pas¬ 
sive resistance. 

Stydents of the boycott itself, entirely apart from any 
connection with passive resistance or kindred conceptions, 
have x )ei> ceived "its coercive aspects, although they are 
not always in agreement concerning these. The earliest 
of them all asserted that throughout history in some form 
or other it^“has been used as a sort of impalpable weapon 
for*the purpose of spiritual, social, or moral intimida¬ 
tion. . . .” 3 ]3r. Wolman, in the monograph already 

quoted, attempts to narrow the definition for the purposes 

• 

1 Ibid.; p. 29. t l 

2 “Boycotts and the Labo# Struggle,” Jjy Harry W. Laidler, New 

York, 1914; p. 69. # 

3 Burnett, loc. cit p. 163. 
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of the student of industrial disputes. He therefore chal¬ 
lenges the assertion of certain other students that coercion 
of disinterested third parties is an essential element in the 
term “boycott ’’ as applied to trade disputes. His own 
conclusion is that it may be defined as “a combination 
formed for the purpose of restricting the markets of an in¬ 
dividual or group of individuals/ ’ 1 The same writer dis¬ 
tinguishes the boycott from the strike by the fact that in 
the strike the employer “may obtain a fair hearing and 
take measures to protect his business,” whereas “in a 
boycott the union acts as judge, declares the employer 
guilty, invokes to its aid a vast power foreign to the dis¬ 
pute—the membership of affiliated unions—and, if the boy¬ 
cotted commodity is sold for the most part to working¬ 
men, it succeeds in destroying the employer's business.” 2 
Yet we find Dr. Laidler, on the other hand, saying: 
“When picketing is brought into play . . /and third par¬ 
ties are induced to abstain from offering their labor power 
to the employer, the methods of the strike and the boycott 
show a marked similarity. When strikers bring 1 to their 
aid the sympathetic strike, all distinctions between the 
boycott and the strike on the ground of immediate and ul¬ 
timate effects are found to be without merit.” 3 Thp two, 
especially in the case of the secondary boycott, where those 
who fail to support the original movement are themselves 
boycotted, thus merge together. For by the secondary boy¬ 
cott the boycotters accomplish the same thing 'that is 
achieved by picketing in the case of the strike, and that is 
the coercion of the employer by bringing such economic 
and social pressure upon third parties as*will cause them 
to aid, abet, and make the original coercive effort effective. 

1 Op. tit.; pp. 11, 12. 0 

2 Op. cit.; p. 212. c \ 

3 Op. tit p. 212. 
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The boycott becomes in this way an exceedingly power¬ 
ful means of social pressure and has shown itself capable 
of sbme very wide applications. Those which represent 
the efforts of whole populations or national groups will 
be discussed in the following chapter, while for the present 
we confine ourselves to industrial disputes, where a more 
or less limited section of the laborers seeks to carry out 
a policy of economic or social coercion. 

Dr. Wolcott thinks that the boycott was practised so ex¬ 
tensively by the Knights of Labor partly because they 
needed to rely on “ spectacular and effective, but cheap, 
methods of aggression.” Moreover, being poorly supplied 
with funds, but controlling a strong economic force in the 
purchasing power of its members, it logically seized upon 
the boycott as its most likely means of coercion. 1 This 
factor is especiallly effective when the boycott is laid, not 
upon materials used in a trade, but upon the finished com¬ 
modities actually used by all the working people. In such 
a situation it has recently been estimated that the Amer¬ 
ican Federation of Labor, with its two million members 
and their eight million relatives, friends, and sympathizers, 
controls a really vast purchasing power in certain sit¬ 
uations, and it is known that it has been effectively wielded 
in some instances. In fact, the strength of the boycott 
depends upon the coercive potentialities that lie, not only 
in enlistment of possible purchasers with those engaged 
in the? boycott, but also in “ those groups of consumers 
who feel that labor can in turn bring to bear upon them 
effective pressure of a political or economic nature . 99 2 
The boycott has therefore been aptly likened, by the writer 
quoted, to “a mailed hand over the head of a recalcitrant 
employer,*’ m those very frequent cases where it is held 

1 Ibid.; p. 27. * # # * 

2 Wo]man, op. citp. 86, 
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in reserve as an impending but not too frequently utilized 
chastisement. 

The kind of coercion used in the non-violent boycott is 
well characterized by Dr. Laidler, when he says that it 
‘‘simply gives a merchant a choice as to whether he desires 
to continue his dealings with the boycotted firms, thus 
losing the custom of unionists and their friends, or 
whether he prefers to cease his profitable relations with the 
firm and retain a certain patronage.’’ And he very per¬ 
tinently adds: “Every day merchants are forced to just 
such choices by their competitors. . . . The man has to 
choose between two evils, but his choice is left free.” 1 

These are true words, for such situations are the very 
stuff that social life is made of. The experience of such an 
organization as the Consumers’ League, in a city like New 
York, is entirely corroborative, particularly in connection 
with its attempt to bring about better working conditions 
by means of the publication of “white lists” containing 
the names of the fairly managed department-stojbes. The 
secretary, Mrs. Florence Kelley, declared: “The'experi¬ 
ence of twenty years is conclusive that wages cannot be 
dealt with by the method of persuasion. There must be 
coercion, either through efficient organization of the wage 
earners ... or by legislation for minimum wage 

boards. ” 2 * 

«* 

Next to violence itself, its accomplice, secrecy, is the 
essentially evil aspect of any form of coercion. This fea¬ 
ture in itself tends to render the black-list more harmful 
than the boycott. Thus Mr. John Mitchell observed that 
“The black-list ... is generally covert arid secret,” us¬ 
ing devices and signs so slight as to baffle detection. He 
also clearly perceived the affinity that always holds between 

1 Ibid.; 232-3.* ^ V 

2 Quoted by Laidler, ibid*; p. 33. 
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the secret and the malicious in human conduct when he 
said: “The only safeguards against the occasional abuses 
of the boycott are openness and publicity, and if the law 
forces the boycott to become irregular and secret, it will 
undoubtedly be used to serve the purpose of malice and 
spite. . . Z’ 1 

Our conclusion on the side of method is that the boycott 
is a form of passive resistance in all cases where it does 
not descend to violence or intimidation. The fact that 
it is coercive does not place it beyond the moral pale, 
for coercion, as we have remarked before, is a fact in¬ 
separable from life in society. On the side of the ob¬ 
ject in view, it need hardly be said that, as Justice Holmes 
has argued, “the true grounds of decisions are consid¬ 
erations of policy and of social advantage, and it is vain 
to suppose that solutions can be attained by logic and the 
general propositions of law which nobody disputes/’ 2 It 
is upon the ground of similar reasoning that Dr. Wolman 
conclude: “The question of the morality or immorality 
of the boycott as an industrial weapon cannot, however, be 
settled by referring merely to the abstract rights of those 
affected by its exercise. Another important element 
must ... be considered, namely, the function of the boy¬ 
cott in modern industrial life.” 3 

Any attempt? to set # forth the character of this function 
in further detail would carry the discussion entirely be¬ 
yond *the scope of the present study. Attention is called 
to this aspect of the problem merely to register the fact 
that here* we again have to face the inability of absolutist 
theories of coifduct to solve the concrete problems of daily 
life in the pctual, striving, rough-and-tumble world. 

1 Quoted by Laidler, ibid.; p. 331. 

2 Ibid.; p. 193.* t 4 

3 Op. cit.; p. 138. 
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NON-VIOLENT COERCION AND THE NATIONALISTIC BOYCOTT 

T HOSE who have studied most intensively the boy¬ 
cott as a definite, highly specialized instrument 
characteristic of the conflicts of organized labor and 
capital have been nevertheless well aware of the more var¬ 
ied applications to which this form of social pressure has 
lent itself. One striking summary of its wider manifes¬ 
tations runs as follows: “The general public resorts to 
the boycott to force a reduction of monopoly prices; the 
class conscious capitalist uses it to silence the organs of 
public opinion; the employer ruthlessly employs it to crush 
the union spirit among his workmen; the merchant wields 
it to cut the market from beneath unmanageable (Compet¬ 
itors; the citizen uses it to place his friends in office; the 
peoples of one country practice it to gain concessions from 
other countries or to prevent aggressions; labor, busipess, 
social, ethical, religious, political, educational associations 
fashion it to their ends—some for the weal t)f society, some 
to its detriment.” 1 In this passage the term is given a 
wider meaning than that specifically treated by Dr/Laid- 
ler, but it is this wider significance that concerns the stu¬ 
dent of passive resistance. We do not, however, adopt 
completely this broader use of the word “boycott,” because 
it leads to confusion of thought. For instance, the term is 
sometimes made to cover such things as the Jewish practice 
of shunning SJmaritans^and the refusal of the Pharisees to 

iLaidler, ibid.; p. 55. • 
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hold social intercourse with the publicans. 1 This would 
seem to be an unwarranted extension of the term, because 
the boycott, even in its widest application, means some¬ 
thing more specific than mere lack of social intercourse. 
The same writers come nearer to the truth when they men¬ 
tion excommunication and interdict, as practiced by the 
Roman Catholic Church during the middle ages. The word 
“boycott’’ should be used neither so narrowly as to denote 
only the very definite measures of labor or capital in the 
industrial conflict, nor so widely as to gather under its 
scope all the more or less settled attitudes of avoidance 
between social groups such as Jew and Samaritan, Brah¬ 
man and Pariah. It is not merely an attitude, but is an 
instrument—a method of social pressure designed for a 
definite purpose. That purpose is not, by any means, to 
sever relations, but to modify the type or character of the 
relations alrehdy existing. In his early essay, already 
referred to, Mr. John Burnett takes his stand very clearly 
upon thi§#firm middle ground when he characterizes the 
boycott*in its wider sense as “a sort of impalpable weapon 
for the purposes of spiritual, social or moral intimidation 
by one section of society against another, or by individuals 
against each other.” 2 And he rightly adds that the inter¬ 
dict or excommunication of the medieval church was “the 
modern 4 boycott 7 on a # gigantic scale, applied to feelings 
and sentiments in human nature peculiarly sensitive to 
alarm/ ’ This is true because it was not a settled attitude 
of contempt and avoidance, as in many cases that merely 
res&nble the boycott, but was a deliberately chosen measure 
of non-violent coercion used to produce a definitely spec¬ 
ified form of conduct. We do not, however, interpret 
• 

1 Thus Laidler, ij rid., p. 27; and quoted by Wolman, op. cit., p. 
16. But both these writeifc narrow th^ term for'the purpose of 
their own discussion. 

2 Loc. cit.; p. 163. 
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these words so rigidly as to exclude a “spontaneous re¬ 
vulsion of feeling in large masses of people against a certain 
individual, with the result that they determine to cease all 
intercourse with him, social or economic , 99 as Dr. Wolman 
accurately describes the boycott in its more generic form. 1 
But in such instances, and the very affair in Ireland that 
gave birth to the name is a case in point, this wave of pop¬ 
ular feeling is aroused by concrete acts, uses specific and 
concerted methods, and aims at definite results. 

This limitation of the term by no means confines it to 
labor struggles. On the contrary, its very great develop¬ 
ment along the narrower line in the United States should 
not be allowed to obscure the fact that it began in the 
New England colonics, and later in Ireland, as a some¬ 
what broad social policy; and it has been greatly extended 
by struggling national groups in very recent years. But 
before treating of those aspects an inherent weakness in 
the boycott method itself must be pointed out. 

This is its tendency to fail from apathy on throne hand 
or to be betrayed into the use of violence on the other. 
For example, Mr. A. J. Portenar, after years of actual ex¬ 
perience in the use of the boycott in labor disputes, found 
the method failing despite its abundant funds, and r pro¬ 
posed to substitute for it “a great cooperative society con¬ 
trolled and directed by international unions/’ Ilis argu¬ 
ment for this change of tactics is as follows: “Far more 
than money, it must have the enthusiastic devotioh of its 
members to the continuous, laborious and unpleasant work 
needful to make the expenditure of money effective. This, 
with a few exceptions, I found it impossible to get.” The 
apathy of the members of the boycotting ipiion, and of 
course still more that of the affiliated unions afld the pub¬ 
lic, was such^as to los^ his great fight against the Butter- 

i Jbid.; p. 18. * 
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ick Co. “Therefore,” he concludes, “my opinion is that no 
boycott can completely and permanently accomplish the 
resiflt sought, and very few will do nearly as much in that 
direction as the one here spoken of, which finally became 
a failure.” 1 

When apathy fails to quench the movement, it is very 
liable, on the other hand, to flare forth in deeds of violence, 
which we understand to be the unlawful or unregulated 
use of destructive physical force against persons or things. 
This has been noticed already in all the forms of passive 
resistance thus far described, and it will appear very 
clearly in those yet to be discussed. It has also dogged the 
pathway of the labor struggle, so that students of the sub¬ 
ject have deemed it necessary to devise the term “com¬ 
pound boycott” to denote those that involve intimidation 
by means of threats or violence. 2 But, instead of thus 
widening the connotation of the word, it would seem better 
to recognize that whenever the line of violence is crossed 
the so-caMpd boycott ceases to be such in reality, and should 
be treated under another category. 

The boycott is essentially a form of coercion, but its non¬ 
violent character is also essential to its definition. In its 
origin it may be either “a spontaneous revulsion of feeling 
in large masses of people” or the deliberately planned 
policy of a small, centralized, or even autocratic group. 
In every case its procedure is to deprive the offending party 
of somfc kind of social contact or relation which he regards 
as desirable. Its method is thus privative and non-violent. 
When, on Vhe contrary, physical force and intimidation are 
used, this introduces a new type of contacts instead of 
taking away the old, and it drags the conflict to a level 

1 “Problems of Organized Labor,” by A. J. Portenar; quoted by 

Laidler, ibid., p. 27*1. « % 

2 Cf. Laidler, ibid.; p. 04. * 
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where an entirely different set of mental values and ethical 
standards prevails. The situation becomes one in which 
the boycotted party no longer finds himslf compelled to 
choose between this or that form of economic or social con¬ 
tact, but is faced with the perilous prospect of ceasing to 
have any contact whatsoever. In other words, he fears for 
his life, either its destruction or serious impairment 
through severe bodily injury. The alternative is no 
longer: ‘‘Choose one or the other of these types of con¬ 
tact, and experience such and such consequences in either 
ease.” It is now the peremptory challenge to live accord¬ 
ing to the challenger’s formula or cease to live at all. 
The transaction might be called a social “hold-up” com¬ 
mitted by a group, a class, or other section of society—a 
sore of collective crime. Whenever the thing we are talk¬ 
ing about moves in this direction it ceases to that extent to 
be a boycott and becomes a persecution. « 

The boycott, as here understood, derives its coercive 
power from the fact that the boycotters possess sufficient 
directive influence over the necessary social contacts to 
place before the object of their social pressure a real pair 
of alternatives. Let us take the case of the interdict and 
excommmunication of the medieval church. This has been 
included under the wider view of the boycott, as we have 
seen; but it would be more accurately described as an 
ecclesiastical blacklisting . The analogy between it and the 
black-list policy of a great modern business corporation is 
striking. In both cases we see a centralized, autocratic 
organization wielding monopolistic control oVer a fcind 
of social contact or relation which is held 1 to be indispen¬ 
sable in the individual’s scale of values. In the one in¬ 
stance he must have the opportunity to worship and in the 
other to work. In both situation^, one finds it possible to 
sustain those relations only on the terms laid down by the 
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monopoly. Go where he might, during the middle ages in 
Eurppe, the excommunicant could obtain the bread of life 
for his soul by no means or power so long as the ban of 
the church lay on him; and, just in so far as the black¬ 
list of to-day is complete and monopolistic, just so will one 
bearing it seek in vain for the chance to earn bread for his 
body. 

Some differences appear which are equally instructive. 
The medieval church, being unquestioned in its spiritual 
authority, was able to use its black-list against private in¬ 
dividuals, rulers, communities, and nations (the interdict) 
with all openness and publicity. The monopolistic em¬ 
ployer, on the contrary, has to manipulate his black-list 
with the utmost secrecy, for fear of public opinion, and 
of the law in some cases. But this is not the whole story, 
for the motives in the two cases are quite different. De¬ 
spite a shanfeful lot of corruption and self-seeking at 
times, the purpose of the church was to discipline men 
unselfishly for the good of their souls. The purpose of 
the blacklisting employer and the boycotting employee is 
to discipline others for personal, if not selfish, gain. And 
the more indispensable the publicity the less liable is any 
of these measures to degenerate into the malice and spite 
that flourish in secret. 

One other distinction,may contribute to this analysis. The 
power of the ecclesiastical excommunication endured just 
so long as men really believed that by thus cutting them 
off from i;ts prescribed ritual of worship the church could 
really shut men away from the divine source of spiritual 
life. When they ceased to think so, this form of boycott 
or black-list fell worthless to the ground, simply because 
the alternatives placed before the individual lost their 
sense of reality; they Constituted >no real dilemma. The 
same is true of the boycott in every form. Its power con- 
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sists in its ability to control social relations which possess 
an impelling value for the individuals or groups dirgctly 
or indirectly involved. The Korean “demonstration'’ 
owed its futility to the operation of this principle. The 
boycotters in that case were not organized in such a way 
as to control social contacts deemed important by the 
Japanese, who cared nothing for their protestations. On 
the other hand, these might have been of the utmost sig¬ 
nificance to Japan if the attention of the international pub¬ 
lic had not been engrossed with more immediately urgent 
affairs. Failing in this, the only other method would have 
been for the Koreans to render the Japanese game of “as¬ 
similation” not worth the candle, but they did not succeed 
in shaping their course to that end, with the result that 
all their heroism and suffering were without avail. 

Aside from this demonstration in Korea, we have dis¬ 
cussed one other national expression of passive resistance, 
namely, that of the American colonies of the eighteenth 
century. The latter, however, proved to be realty a mer¬ 
chant-class, utilitarian movement in the beginning - and it 
lost much of the support of its profit-seeking promoters 
when it passed into a nationalistic political movement aim¬ 
ing at independence. From this quasi-class use of the, boy¬ 
cott, as well as its strictly class-conscious exploitation by 
both sides in the labor-capital conflict, we turn now to con¬ 
sider it as a method of passive resistance and non-violent 
coercion on the part of whole populations, without regard 
to class divisions. 4 

Beyond comparison the most extraordinary example of 
this social phenomenon is that of India, which is reserved 
for a separate chapter. It is mentioned here because we 
are indebted to that movement for a valuable survey of this 
aspect of the subjectu More specifically, an anonymous 
writer in the official organ of the Indian National Congress 
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printed, in the autumn of 1920, a series of papers on “ Non- 
Cooperation in Other Lands/’ in which the passive re¬ 
sistance movements in Hungary, Egypt, and Korea are de¬ 
scribed. 1 

The Hungarian story, in its passive resistance aspects, 
centers around Francis Deak, a Catholic landowner, and 
belongs to the middle nineteenth century. The Emperor 
Franz Josef was then striving to subordinate the ancient 
Hungarian kingdom to the power of Austria. The ac¬ 
count runs in this wise: 

“What can we do?” said the moderates. “We can¬ 
not fight Austria with the sword—what, then, is there left 
but to submit and make the best of the situation?” 

“Your laws are violated, yet your mouths remain 
closed!” Deak exclaimed in response, “Woe—woe to the 
nation which raises no protest when its rights are out¬ 
raged ! It contributes to its own slavery by its silence. 
The nation which submits to injustice and oppression with¬ 
out prot&t is doomed.” 

Deak*proceeded to organize a scheme for national educa¬ 
tion and industry, and a boycott against Austrian goods 
was set in motion. As relations between the two govern¬ 
ment became more tense, “Deak admonished the people 
not to be betrayed into acts of violence, nor to abandon the 
ground of legality. 'This is the safe ground/ he said, 'on 
which, unarmed ourselves, we can hold our own against 
armed"'force. If suffering be necessary, suffer with dig¬ 
nity.’ He had given the order to the country—Passive 

i See “India” for October 15, 1020, and succeeding issues. The 
articles are signed “A. F. B.,” and are based upon “The Resurrec¬ 
tion of Hungary,” by Arthur Griffiths, “Korea’s Fight For Free¬ 
dom,” by P^, A. McKenzie, and similar literature. As a result, 
largely, of Griffiths’ interest in the Hungarian experience, the Sinn 
Fein movement in Ireland^ was conceived on lines of non-violent 
resistance at the outset. 
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Resistance”; “and the order was obeyed. When the 
Austrian Tax Collector came to gather the taxes the 
people did not beat him nor even hoot him—they ju£t de¬ 
clined to pay. The Tax Collector thereupon called in the 
Austrian police, and the police seized the man's goods. 
Then the Hungarian auctioneer declined to auction them, 
and an Austrian auctioneer had to be introduced. When 
he arrived he discovered that he would have to bring bid¬ 
ders from Austria also if the goods were to be sold. The 
government found before long that it was costing more to 
distrain the goods than the tax itself was worth.” 

When the Austrians attempted to billet their soldiers 
upon the Hungarian householders, the latter did not resist 
except in a passive way, but the Austrian soldiers them¬ 
selves protested against the decree, after trying to live in 
houses where every one despised them. And, just as com¬ 
mon soldiers could not endure an existence cut off from 
that minimum of social intercourse which is indispensable 
even to an oppressor, neither could the Imperial parliament 
continue to exist when no representatives appeared from 
Hungary. 

Finally, on February 18, 1867, the Emperor Franz 
Josef capitulated and recognized the constitution and in¬ 
dependence of Hungary. It may well be questioned 
whether the passive resistance above described was respon¬ 
sible solely for Hungary's success, c but it was doubtless a 
large factor, since we are told that the emperor tried in 
every possible way to give signal recognition to Deak, but 
the latter would accept neither presents nor honors, saying 
simply, in reply to a question concerning •his real desires, 
“Sire, when I am dead you may say that Francis Deak was 
an honest man.” 1 c 

In his discussion of the boycott Dr. Laidler refers to 

i Ibid. 
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the case of Persia, where the shah aroused the anger of 
the people by giving a monopoly in tobacco to an English 
company for $75,000 a year. Armed rebellion in some 
parts was put down by the military forces, but when the 
nobility, and even the women in the harem, ceased smok¬ 
ing; when meetings were called off, stores w 7 ere closed, 
and trade dwindled almost to nothing, the government 
found itself compelled to yield, and the concession was 
canceled. 1 

The Egyptian boycott against the mission of Lord Mil¬ 
ner in 1919 offers an equally striking and successful ex¬ 
ample. The British Government sent Lord Milner and his 
associates out to make inquiry concerning the attitude and 
aims of the Egyptians. Establishing their headquarters 
at a leading hotel, they issued appeals to the people to 
come before them and testify “freely.” Instead of do¬ 
ing so, a thoroughgoing boycott, led by the Nationalists, 
was launched against the inquiry, and drew after it, one 
after andtjier, every section of the national life. Workers 
high arfd low went on strike; the students left their schools 
and picketed the hotel where the commission was sitting; 
the members of the Egyptian bar ceased their practice for 
a week, in protest against the coming of the commission; 
and the climax was reached in a three weeks * strike of the 
public officials ift all departments of the government, which 
culminated with the act of the ministry, who joined the 
striker^ and resigned their positions. In so doing, their 
resolution was doubtless fortified by the women, who 
picketed tlie offices of the ministry and paraded without 
regard to social distinctions, veiled upper-class ladies and 
courtesans from the lowest quarters marching through the 
streets together. 

In this affair* we seq again the enormous social pres- 
1 Op. cit.; p. 53. j 
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sure that can be exerted by even the lowliest and weakest 
when by some form of concerted non-violent action they 
shut off the supply of social contacts without which the 
mightiest tyranny must languish and die. So we read 
that “Lord Milner and his colleagues spent three months 
in Egypt, employing every device to secure the coopera¬ 
tion of the Egyptian people, and they returned to England 
without a representative Egyptian having consulted with 
them.” The mission exhausted every effort “without suc¬ 
ceeding in breaking the circle of silence around it. . . . 
Never in history,” asserts the narrator, “has a nation re¬ 
vealed more united determination.” 1 

In this episode the method of passive resistance was ef¬ 
fective because it aimed at a definite object, which did not 
require too long a time for its accomplishment, and it oper¬ 
ated by withholding social contacts that were within the 
control of the boycotters. For it is perfectly obvious that 
an inquiry into the state of mind of any community must 
be absolutely dependent on the willingness of its*members 
to testify. Being so extremely simple, this may be taken as 
a type of non-violent coercion, illustrating most clearly the 
general truth that its power consists in withholding co¬ 
operation in situations where the specified kind of coopera¬ 
tion is indispensable to the boycotted party, and is at the 
command of the boycotter. 

The Chinese, more than any other people, have shown a 
natural predilection for the use of the boycott for national 
purposes. In 1906 they were employing this method 
against the United States with such vigor tliat an American 
correspondent 2 credited China with “the distinction of 
having organized the most extensive boycott in the an- 

1 Ibid. 

2 Dr. YV. A. P. Martin writing in January, 1906. 
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nals of history/’ and declared that it had * 'fallen like 
a paralytic stroke on the commerce of two nations— 
amounting to war waged with the weapons of peace.” 
At any rate it was important enough to occasion a hearing 
before the United States Immigration Commission on 
“Boycott of American Manufactured Goods by the People 
of China.” 

This boycott was caused by the indignation of the Chi¬ 
nese against the disabilities and hardships which their 
nationals of all classes, including students, were compelled 
to undergo in the United States. There was no effort in 
this instance to secure the admission of coolie labor, but 
to obtain more proper treatment of the classes privileged 
to enter. 

While the boycott of 1906 was the work of the upper 
classes and represented the interests of the aroused student 
element, in 1 ( J08 there occurred a wide-spread movement 
among the masses. This time it was directed against 
Japan, because of her overbearing conduct in what is 
known as the Tatsu Maru affair. 

The boycott, which was largely centered in the great 
coast towns, and affected chiefly marine products, par¬ 
ticularly those imported from Japan and in many cases 
by Chinese merchants resident in Japan, was promoted in 
a most systematic way, and it declared its intention of 
inflicting a loss of $300,000,000 upon the offending Japa¬ 
nese before it should be abandoned. 1 

In numberless ways of communication, especially through 
personal emissaries of the so-called National Disgrace So¬ 
cieties, who were careful to keep within their recognized 
rights, the # boycott was spread more or less widely through¬ 
out the empire,, and even reached the Chinese then resi- 

1 Joseph Rice, in Canfon corrchpoiftlencc of the “New York 
Herald,” April 10, 1908. 
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dent in Australia. But, despite all these vigorous meas¬ 
ures, and notwithstanding the fact that even the women 
held meetings in which they pledged themselves to *non- 
consumption agreements just as their Occidental sisters 
did in American colonial days, the boycott soon passed its 
crest and declined. This was perhaps the more inevitable 
inasmuch as it was largely an expression of indignation and 
retaliation for indignities already suffered in the past. 

In 1911 a boycott against British goods was planned, 
as a protest against British activities in Tibet. In 1915, 
another boycott against Japanese goods was organized by 
the Chinese merchants in the leading commercial ports, who 
were greatly incensed by the notorious Twenty-one De¬ 
mands pressed upon China by Japan for acceptance. 1 

The boycott of 1919 began with a student strike, passed 
into a boycott, and was gradually merged again into the 
great movement for national regeneration of which it was 
really an overt expression in tlie first place. The move¬ 
ment had its birth on May 3, 1919, which had been set 
apart as a day of national humiliation, in commemoration 
of the acceptance of Japan’s hateful Twenty-one Demands 
by the Chinese Government. Only three days before, the 

1 Statement of Mr. Ge Zey Wood, editor-in-chief of the “Chi¬ 
nese Students’ Monthly,” in letter to the present writer. In 
addition to this and other specific citations in the text, the au¬ 
thor acknowledges the assistance in personal conference or by 
correspondence of Messrs. C. P. Cheng, C. K. Chen, William Hung. 
Y. Y. Tsu, Chiang Liu, T. M. Lau, Hr Joseph Shiang- 
Min Lee, all connected with the Chinese student movement in 
the United States; also Mr. Ralph A. Ward, acti* g executive 
secretary of the China Society of America; Mr. Perry O. Han¬ 
son of the North China conference, Methodist Episcopal Church; 
the Rev. Paul L. Corbin, Congregationalist missionary long 
resident in North China; Mr. Maurice T Price, educational adviser 
to Edward Evans & Sons, Ltd., Shanghai, and Mr. G. Stanley 
High of the Cnina Societv, the last t^wo of whom were in China 
during the height of the boycott also Mr. R. S. Kim (with materials 
for Korea). 
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peace conference had disappointed the eager hopes of 
China by awarding the port of Tsingtao, with the former 
German concessions, to Japan. The most dearly cherished 
desire of the Chinese people had been to purge their sacred 
province of Slian-tung, the birthplace and shrine of Con¬ 
fucius, Mencius, and other great heroes of their race, from 
the presence of foreign aggressors. The mental and moral 
aspects of the hour are thus vividly portrayed by a Chinese 
student writer: 1 

Even the cradle of the nation was stolen. The masses of the 
people looked toward Peking. There they found only corruption 
and treason. They looked toward Paris. . . . There is no hope 
there. They looked toward their own enlightened young men who 
had studied abroad. They found that they were inadequately 
prepared to offer a practical plan to save the country. The 
merchants lacked initiative; they were looking for a leader. And 
the leadership came from school boys and school girls who were 
ready to sacrifice their future careers, liberty and life that China 
might continue to exist. The students of China refused to study, 
refused to participate in the usual affairs of life until China was 
free, They clogged the machinery of the nation. They brought 
the issue to a head. . . . These students were Chinese trained. 
They had never, most of them, left the country. . . . Their cry 
was, “Sell us, sell everything we have or may at any time have, 
but let the nation live.” 

Another Chinese student 2 has characterized the stu¬ 
dents^ movement in China, in contrast with the prohibi¬ 
tion and similar movements in America, as “a sweeping 
patriotic movement covering and stirring every thing, ’’ and 
this is corroborated by Professor John Dewey's later as- 

1 Mr. F. C. Sze, University of Wisconsin, “Publications of the Pub¬ 
licity Bureau of the Chinese Students in the University of Illinois”; 
No. 2 (August 7, 1910), p. 9. 

2 Mr. II. S. Chftw, of the University of Pennsylvania, loo . tit., 

No. 7* (April, 1921). * • 
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sertion that, after the episodes we are narrating, it “was 
drawn into a multitude of side streams and is now irrigat¬ 
ing the intellectual and industrial soil of China.” 1 'But 
at the time whereof we speak they had a very definite pur¬ 
pose, which was to recover Shan-tung Province from the 
Japanese and to drive from office three Chinese officials 
who were believed to be in traitorous negotiations w T ith 
Japan. The student youth of China, ranging in years 
from twelve to twenty, held the clearest conceptions con¬ 
cerning national policy and were possessed of a sense of 
their obligation as the only element in the population hav¬ 
ing common ideals and the power to articulate them. 
Moreover, they had no political or personal axes to grind 
—a very unusual thing in the political life of China. 

The first move was made by the students at the Na¬ 
tional University in Peking, who marched, to the number of 
three thousand, with a petition of protest concerning the 
Shan-tung award, addressed to the representatives of for¬ 
eign powers. This happened on the fourth of JJay, and 
telegrams were sent at once to other student ^centers 
throughout China. On the seventh, or tepth according to 
some narrators, the students of Shanghai gathered “spon¬ 
taneously” in the public recreation ground and formu¬ 
lated their demands upon the Government. There was 
formed the Shanghai Students' Union, consisting of eighty- 
three schools in Shanghai, and representing twenty thou¬ 
sand students among which were included five thousand 
girls. Similar action was taken in Tientsin, Nanking, 
Hankow, Canton, Hongchow, Soocliow, Ningpo, and other 
cities of China. 2 r 

1 In the “New Republic”; February 25, 1920. 

2 Sze, op. cit.; p. 10. A young Chinese woman stiMent, in de 
scribing to the t present writer her own part in the affair, put it 
thus quaintly: “We students went out'into the streets and taught 
the people how to love their country.” v 
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When the arrest of students was reported at Shanghai, 
“the Chinese merchants, big and little, closed up their 
sho£s. It all happened in about thirty minutes on Wed¬ 
nesday morning, June 4th. . . . After the shops had been 
closed for two days word was received from Peking to the 
effect that the merchants’ protest had been effective and 
that the students had been released. But with their power 
established the merchants naturally decided to make a clean 
slate of it and demanded the resignations of the pro- 
Japanese traitors at the Capital.” 1 

By the combined efforts of students and merchants the 
offending officials were ousted, and the Government prom¬ 
ised to refrain from direct negotiations with Japan. 

Frequent clashes took place between students and agents 
of the government, and we are told that “bloodshed oc¬ 
curred on many occasions.” 2 But, encouraged by their 
success, both*merchants and students proceeded to extend 
their organizations by admirably systematic and effective 
methods?. 

The irtudent-organization swept millions into its member¬ 
ship by a simpje plan which lent itself to rapid and in¬ 
definite extension without dependence on a centralized au¬ 
thority or stimulus. This was the “Ten Men Group” 
arrangement of the National Students’ League. Accord¬ 
ing to this plan any ten students could form a unit by 
merely coming together and choosing out of their number 
a chairman, an inspector of goods, an editor of placards 
and newspaper broadsides, a treasurer, and five orators 
to«speak m the streets and other public places. The duties 
of these officets were such as pertain to the functions in¬ 
dicated. The energy and zeal of the individuals compos¬ 
ing these? groups was the secret of their success. It is 

statement of Mr. Stanley H. High. » 

2 Chow, ibid. 
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well emphasized by one of their critics when he says, 
“ Every Chinese student took it upon himself to turn out 
a few thousand posters, and the city was literally plastered 
with signs and banners. Chinese employees in the corre¬ 
spondence departments of many foreign firms also got 
into the game and did a little posting and circularizing at 
the firm's expense for postage and stationery.'’ 1 Be¬ 
sides these communications, personal emissaries of the 
National Disgrace societies alid other affiliated organiza¬ 
tions composed of lawyers, educators, and agriculturists, 
went out on every boat up the rivers into the interior, 
fervently preaching the boycott program to the passengers 
and the people. In all these activities the effort was not 
merely to exhort but to instruct the people, showing them 
just how to conduct the boycott with least disadvantage 
to themselves. Thus Mr. High relates, “When we were in 
Chengtu, the remote capital of Szechuan 'Province, we 
were told that the students in the University there had 
secured a full page in a native daily paper and on one 
side were printing the Japanese commodities which the 
Chinese had been accustomed to buy and, on the opposite 
a list of those Chinese-made products which were a satis¬ 
factory substitute." 2 These activities represent only a 
few among many pursued by the students, such as teach¬ 
ing native industries to native artisans in night schools, 
and giving plays to foster the boycott—all having the 
threefold object of boycotting Japan, promoting ‘native 
industry, and purifying the government of its pusillanim¬ 
ity and corruption. • 

The parallel methods of the merchants are well ex¬ 
emplified in the admirable measures adopted by the Peking 

1 “That Boycott Fizzle,” in The Far Eastern Review! Jan., 1921, 

p. 22 « „ * 

2 Ibid. c • 
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Chamber of Commerce, as reported in the China Bureau of 
Public Information , Shanghai, Jan. 16, 1920. The plan 
wa£ surprisingly thorough and systematic, but its numer¬ 
ous subdivisions are grouped under four main heads, as 
r ollows: 

A. —Measures for stopping the coming of Japanese goods 

into this country. 

B. —Measures for dealing with the Old Japanese Goods. 

C. —Measures to be carried out by the Chamber of Com¬ 

merce. 

I).—Measures to be carried out by the individual citi¬ 
zens. 

From among the various directions included under these 
four heads, the following are quoted to show the popular 
bearings of their plan: The Chamber shall advise all 
the shops to have at their doors calendars on which are 
printed such* notices as “Only Home-Made Goods for 
Sale,” “Don’t Buy Japanese Goods,” “Don’t use 
Japanese?^Banknotes,” etc. 

The business shops shall voluntarily hand calendars on 
which are printed the aforesaid statements to their 
Customers. 

Boards or cards with such requests as “Don’t Buy 
Japanese Goods,” “Don’t use Japanese Banknotes,” 
etc., shall be pasted at the entrance of every street. 

It is more easy to trace the popular course of the boy¬ 
cott aS reflected in current accounts than to estimate its 
ultimate financial effects. For example, a well-equipped 
department store in Canton was accused of selling Japa¬ 
nese goods, whereupon its throngs of clerks were found 
idle on every^ floor, waiting for the trade that had suddenly 
ceased to flow. A few days after the students struck, the 
inma^s of the Municipal Reformatory disdafhfully shoved 
aside their plates because the fish course was Japanese! 
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The populace in the streets jeered foreigners caught abroad 
in Japanese straw hats. Chinese store-keepers in Shan¬ 
tung province scandalized the Japanese consul by reject¬ 
ing the Japanese military notes offered by soldiers in pay¬ 
ment of bills. Coolie longshoremen refused, even hundreds 
of miles up the rivers of the interior, to unload vessels 
discharging Japanese goods. Many of the smaller Japa¬ 
nese stores and shops were compelled to suspend business. 
In other cases the tabooed wares were dumped into the 
street and burned, either by the inspectors or the owners, 
who in every case were Chinese, and did not care, or dare, 
to protest in face of the popular indignation. In other 
cases the offensive goods were simply sequestered till the 
storm should pass by. Mr. High relates the following 
experience which well illustrates this aspect of the matter: 
‘ 4 Later in the same year while in Shanghai, we set out to 
purchase a foot ruler, and at the Commercial Press we 
were shown a whole drawer-full of the exact article for 
which we were searching, but our clerk courteously in¬ 
formed us that these had been purchased in Japto, and 
therefore were not for sale. Bribes proved ineffectual, 
and although we walked from shop to shop for the re¬ 
mainder of that afternoon we w T ere obliged to leave Shang¬ 
hai without the ruler.” 1 

Like earlier boycotts, that of 1919 stirred* Chinese circles 
throughout the world, ripples coming to the surface oc¬ 
casionally in such distant places as Chicago, wttere a 
Chinese merchant was fined heavily by a secret society 
of his fellows for selling Japanese goods; or San Francisco, 
where the Chinese are reported to have Aiade a bonfire 
of such obnoxious goods as the boycott found in their 
possession. * 

As for the total loss Jo Japanese^ trade, Various au|hori- 

i Ibid . « 
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ties have settled upon $50,000,000, which we may accept 
as a close approximation. At any rate the pressure was 
great enough to impel the Japanese merchants of Peking 
and Tientsin, with apparent ruin staring them in the 
face, to appeal to their home government for protection. 
They insisted that the boycott should be made a diplomatic 
question of the first order and that demands for its re¬ 
moval should be backed by threats of military intervention. 
To all this the government at Tokio 4 ‘could only reply 
that it knew of no way by which the Chinese merchants, 
much less the Chinese people, could be made to buy Japa¬ 
nese goods against their will.” 1 

But the correspondents quoted, and most friends of 
China, recognize that figures express the least important 
aspect of the boycott, especially when it is seen in its 
larger setting; and it is impossible, as has appeared at 
every turn of*this narrative, to separate the student strike 
and the boycott movement. Both are doubtless in part 
symptonfe* of a growing national consciousness. “For the 
first tifhe in the history of China,” says a Chinese student 
writer, “the spirit of the Chinese people has been really 
aroused.” 1 Another declares that “These are not merely 
afte/math following the track of the students* move¬ 
ment. They are the seeds sown in the blood that was 
shed during the last strike and they will mean the 
strength and glory of a reborn China when time is 
ripe. ,f2 

Our account of China, which has come to figure as the 
classic land of the nationalistic boycott, as America is for 
the industrial * may not be finished without some reference 

1 The Christian Science Monitor, April 7, 1920. 

2 Mr. C. # C. Yu, in Publications of the Publicity Bureau of the 
Chinese Students *in the University of Illinois. J$o. 3, (Nov. 3, 

1919)1* * • 

a Mr. H. S. Chow, Iiid., No. 7, (April, 1921) 
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to the question of its fundamental sources. The problem 
is whether her pacifism is the result of the circumstances of 
the hour or is the natural expression of race temperament 
and national culture. The answer is so very difficult that 
this discussion must of course be largely tentative. 

Many of the friends of China, including some Chinese 
students in the United States, seem to look upon her use of 
passive resistance as a last resort, in the absence of other 
and more conventional means. 

Thus Mr. Hanson writes, “The Chinese had no efficient 
army and navy so that it was impossible to resort to 
arms to seek revenge and redress.’’ lie thinks, moreover, 
that “the results have been far and away more beneficial 
than would have been the case had the Chinese attempted 
to fight.” Mr. High expresses the same opinion when he 
says. “The Boycott of Japan represented the only weapon 
at hand which the Chinese could utilize against Japan. 
Nevertheless he holds that “passive methods of resistance 
such as the boycott are characteristic of the Chinese peo¬ 
ple,” and expresses the opinion that “such movements will 
have greater effectiveness in the future*” in proportion 
to the increase of national consciousness in China. Again, 
Mr. Cze, in the article already quoted, explains that the 
Chinese students “adopted the principle of passive re¬ 
sistance” because “the only thing that could be done was 
to strike, peacefully, quietly, but erfeetively.” 

But while these competent witnesses are supported by 
others in their account of the matter, the question remains 
whether this sole and only expedient was not* after*all, 
just the one most compatible with the Chinese national 
character. Going further, we may point out that the 
very situation wherein the Chinese people found* themselves 
shut up to the use of passive methods \fcas itself l^e re¬ 
sult of their passive resistance in the past. We are rais- 
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ing no new issue just here, for Chinese group behavior, as 
contrasted with that of more militant nations, has been the 
theme of earlier writers on Chinese life. So far as the 
episodes of the student strike and the boycott are con¬ 
cerned, the evidence from China reinforces our earlier 
conclusion that heroism is essentially a social phenomenon, 
depending upon the attitude of a group, and the senti¬ 
ments which serve in it as standards for approval and 
disapproval applied to the character and conduct of 
others. 1 The experiences of the World War demonstrated 
that martial courage is a practically universal trait, de¬ 
pending upon inculcation for its development; so much 
so that it would seem to be very much more a matter of 
nurture than of nature; more truly cultural than in¬ 
stinctive. 2 This is certainly true of that set of artificially 
stimulated virtues known as military heroism, whatever 
may be said bf innate courage and fortitude. Fortitude 
represents courage in its more passive aspect, and is the 
basis of # ability to endure hardship and suffering. In 
these qualities the Chinese display even more than average 
endowment. A» few incidents from the recent boycott 
serve to illustrate this statement, as in the occurrences 
at Xsinan-fu, the capital of the province of Shantung. 
Here the striking students came into contact with Japa¬ 
nese soldiers, Who had been ordered, by proclamation, to 
arrest all students found on the streets at noon of June 
12, lfflO. As the forces, consisting of mounted infantry 
led by ar^ officer with drawn sword, advanced, 4 ‘the lads 
kn£lt on the street, and with tears streaming down many 
a face they cried, ‘This is a matter of conscience.’ As they 

1 The social • process involved is most clearly elucidated by Prof. 

K. ( C. Hayes, in “Introduction to the Study of Sociology”; Ch. 20. 
New York, 1916. * • 

2 Tire present writer has discussed this*problem more fully in “The 
Am. Jour, of Sociology}” vol XXVII, (Jan. 1922) 
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saw this scene,’’ adds the American narrator, “the soldiers 
refused to obey their superiors, and the students t were 
safe.” 1 In this successful episode the students practised 
passive resistance and displayed the passive courage and 
fortitude which it requires. In other instances they gave 
expression to more positively belligerent impulses, as when 
they bound, labelled and photographed the office force of 
the pro-Japanese military clique at the headquarters of 
their pro-Japanese newspaper, the Chang Yen Pao; or 
gleefully made bon-fires of Japanese goods; or threw 
Chang Tsung-hsiang, the obnoxious Chinese minister to 
Japan, into the street and left him half dead. These 
demonstrations of physical force were coupled with the 
use of such slogans as “Kill the Traitors!” “Revenge 
the Disgrace!” and others of similar threatening import. 

The Chinese people do not, it is true, base their pas¬ 
sive resistance practices upon any doctrinaire or absolute 
principles of non-resistance; but on the other hand it 
seems clear that there is a distinctly pacifigtlc strain 
in Chinese character, both individual and social. It may 
be primarily practical rather than theoretical, but that 
merely shows its essentially Chinese character. One 
of the earliest among scientific observers of modern 
Chinese life has the following suggestive words to 
say on “The Race Mind of the Chinese'’: “The more 
cheaply gotten-up races of men have a short mental cir¬ 
cuit and respond promptly to stimulus. . . . But the 
races of the higher destiny are not so easily set m motion. 
They are able to hold back and digest their impulses. 
The key to their conduct is to be found, not in their im¬ 
pressions, but in their thoughts and convictions. . . . 

i ‘‘The Students’ Revolt in China, by Paul Jones, An American 
in Shantung,” the Independent, Sept. ‘2P, 1919. Accompanying the 
article is a photograph of this remarkable s$ene 
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Their intellect is a massive fly-wheel by means of which 
continuous will power is derived from confused and inter¬ 
mittent stimuli. . . . Now, of this massive unswerving type 
are the Chinese. Fiery or headlong action is the last thing 
to be expected of yellow men. They command their feel¬ 
ings and know how to bide their time. . . . Instead of 
assassinating the high-placed betrayer of his country, the 
Chinese patriot sends his Emperor a plain-spoken memo¬ 
rial about the traitor and then kills himself to show he is in 
earnest.” 1 Recent history in Korea witnessed episodes so 
exactly similar to this description that they are highly 
corroborative of Professor Ross’s analysis, in as much as 
the Koreans and Chinese are very closely related in race 
and culture. 

In another passage Professor Ross is more explicit, and 

highly suggestive for our present inquiry: 

• 

The soldier has come from the dregs and contempt for him 
has gone # so far as to quench the natural admiration for the 
martial virtues. No civilian carries weapons, the duel is unknown, 
and there is little shame in showing the white feather. . . . Under 
nocturnal attack many a villager takes to his heels leaving his 
family to the robbers. The latter give the foreign traveler a wide 
berth having learned the fellow will actually fight. The mere 
presence of the white passenger is said to brace the nerves of the 
boatmen in the perilous rapids of the Yangtze. It is not con¬ 
sidered shameful to weep* and one often hears of men dissolved in 
tears. #Yet the Chinese meet pain and death like Stoics, and 
Gordon and Wolseley declared they make brave soldiers when well 
led. “Whan well led,” aye, there’s the rub! For Chinese pusil¬ 
lanimity testifies not to want of natural grit but to the fact that 
the bold manly qualities have not been stimulated among them, as 
they have bean among us, by social appreciation. 1 

1 Edward A. Rc^s, “The Changing Chinese,” New York, 1911; 

pp. 5]| 52. i 

2 Ibid.; pp. 307-308. % 


* 
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This particular estimate of the soldier’s social worth is 
not simply a thing of the past, as is shown by the saying 
still current among the populace in many parts, specifically 
in Shansi Province of North China: “One doesn’t make 
nails out of good iron nor soldiers out of good men .” 1 
Furthering also the national disparagement of the military 
career there stands the traditional list of professions, which, 
arranged in the order of social worth and honor, runs, 
scholar, agriculturist, artisan, merchant—with the soldier 
not even mentioned. This list reflects the standards of 
social evaluation, and enables one to understand the very 
great influence of the student movement in recent Chinese 
affairs, both at home and at the Washington disarmament 
conference. 

Professor Dewey finds the explanation for the pacifism 
remarked by him in the peculiar social environment char¬ 
acteristic of Chinese life. “It is beyond question,” he as¬ 
serts, “that many traits of the Chinese mind are the prod¬ 
ucts of an extraordinary and long-continued density of 
populations.” 2 To be sure, he is speaking here of Chinese 
traits in general, and not specifically of their pacific atti¬ 
tudes, but the latter are clearly included. As one result of 
this “constant living in close contact with large numbers, 
of continual living in a crowd,” with “no relief from the 
unremitting surveillance of their fellows,” and with no pos¬ 
sible escape through “even the possibility of solitude that 
comes from being in a crowd of strangers”—the Chinese 
people have developed a conservatism and a passivism that 
are almost beyond the understanding of Americans or other 
comers from the sparsely settled ranges of the Western 
world. In China, we are told, as in an overcrowded ves¬ 
sel, innovations are unwelcome because probably danger- 

1 Personal statement of^the Rev. Paul L. Corbin. $ 

2 “Asia”; May, 1920. 
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ous, and the accepted wisdom consists in sitting still and 
in refraining under all circumstances, as Professor Dewey 
pictnresquely puts it, from rocking the boat. “The re¬ 
former does not even meet sharp, clear-cut resistance. If 
he did, he might be stimulated to further effort. He is 
simply smothered. Stalling has become a fine art.” This 
is the essence of passive resistance in its more negative as¬ 
pect, where it figures more as obstruction than as coer¬ 
cion. 

Social control apart from government in the ordinary, 
political sense of the term has reached its highest perfec¬ 
tion in China. The problem of social checks and balances, 
social contacts and social pressures, would seem to have 
been elaborated to the highest degree of perfection—not as 
a theory of social psychology, but as the actual functioning 
of the national mind. “The actual government of China,” 
says Professor.Dewey, “was a system of nicely calculated 
personal and group pressures and pulls, exactions and 
‘squeezes^.neatly balanced against one another, of asser¬ 
tions and yieldings, of experiments to see how far a cer¬ 
tain demand could be forced, and of yielding when the ex¬ 
orbitance of the demand called out an equal counter-pres¬ 
sure. . . . Their social calculus, integral and differential, 
exceeded anything elsewhere in existence.” One can well 
understand how®he refers to the Manchu rule as “a game 
of exactions and resistance,” and it is equally evident that 
in the main it has been passive resistance and non-violent 
coercion that have figured, not only in the very recent boy- 
cott§ agairi&t Japan and other nations, but in the daily af¬ 
fairs of Chines# life for ages. 

Furthermore, it is reported that leading spirits in China 
have contemplated the organization of a “wholesale exodus 
from l^reign concessions ” 1 as a still more drastic protest 

i Ibid. . § 
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against the aggressions of foreigners. If this plan were 
carried out it would bring Chinese passive resistance very 
close to the pattern set by India in that extraordinary 
movement known as non-cooperation . 



CHAPTER XIX 


NON-VIOLENCE AS SOUL-FORCE 

P ERHAPS it was about the autumn of 1920 that the 
Western world began to grow aware that a great 
revolution was going on in British India, headed 
by a leader and conducted by methods which astounded 
and bewildered Occidental reporters. For example, lead¬ 
ing American newspapers and magazines were talking in 
the spring of 1921 about “a monk who imperils British rule 
in India.” 1 .This “monk” was named as Mahatma 
Gandhi, and, it being known that “Mahatma” is the In¬ 
dian word for saint , one need not marvel that Westerners 
should take him to be a monk instead of an international 
publicist and man of affairs, which he had been for two 
decades before “making the head-lines” of the American 
press. The misapprehension is all the more natural be¬ 
cause* of his personal appearance and mode of life. This 
now famous woiald figure is described as small and slight, 
variously estimated in height at from one hundred to one 
hundred and twenty-five pounds. His eyes are said to be 
mild, and his photograph shows them to be large, dark, and 
soulful. With sunken cheeks, marked with constant fast¬ 
ing, his voice weak and mild of tone, his feet bare and 
body clad in coarse homespun, Gandhi is far from pre¬ 
senting that ’personal appearance usually associated with 

1 “Literary Digesl,” Apr. 2, 1921, p. 40, reviewing articles in 
“New York Herald” and “Manchester (Ei^Iand) Guardian. ,, Italics 
mine. \ * 
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the leadership of men, especially among the nations of the 
Occident. 

But things are different in the Orient, and the very traits 
discounted here may figure as a positive asset on the other 
side of the globe. One unusually well qualified to speak 
concerning this aspect says, ‘ 4 He is a man who, by the very 
example of his ascetic life, would attract the masses of 
India whatever his policy might happen to be, and it is 
just because of the great influence which he exercises over 
the people that he is regarded as so dangerous an opponent 
of British rule in India. 771 A fellow-countryman of the 
politician-saint thus describes his mode of daily life: “He 
lives the life of an ascetic. He eats only vegetables, rice 
and nuts. By voluntary fasting he has reduced himself 
to a mere skeleton. . . . lie sits on a mat spread on the 
floor and sleeps on hard planks. He dresses like a poor 
workingman, and he walks barefoot. He invariably travels 
by the third class. He has reduced his personal needs to 
the minimum/ 7 2 ' 

Such is the more physical aspect of one of whom the 
same writer says, in words that are corroborated in various 
ways by a host of witnesses, “The soul of the East has 
found a worthy symbol in Gandhi; for he is most elo¬ 
quently proving that man is essentially a spiritual being, 
that he flourishes best in the realm of the moral and 
spiritual, and most positively perishes both body and soul 
in the atmosphere of hatred and gunpowder smoke/ 7 We 
have called him both politician and saint because he him- 

1 W. W. Pearson, in the New York “Call”; magazine section," Sep¬ 
tember 18, 1921. Mr. Pearson is a graduate of Oxfhrd and Cambridge, 
has resided in India, and acted as secretary to the Indian poet Tagore 
on his American tour. 

2 llesanta Koomar Ray, in “New York American”; May 8, 1921. 

More recent reports describe Mr. Gandhi as using a Ford cf^ in his 
campaigns. 1 
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self has said: “Most religious men I have met are poli¬ 
ticians in disguise. I, however, who wear the guise of a 
politician, am at heart a religious man. ’ ’ 1 The pages that 
follow will present some evidence for determining his 
claim to either or both of these titles. 

Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi, commonly called Ma¬ 
hatma Gandhi, was born in 1869, and was just rounding 
his fiftieth year when he emerged in his full role as one of 
the few world figures created by a world war. His an¬ 
cestors before him were politicians, his forefathers having 
served as prime ministers of Porbandar and other native 
states of India. The Gandhi clan belong to the third or 
commercial caste, known as the Vaishya, with the warrior 
and priestly (Brahman) castes above it, and Sudra, or 
domestic caste below. The family, his mother in particu¬ 
lar, was devoutly and strictly religious according to the 
ceremonial and teachings of its own caste. Religion is 
taken to heart in India, and it meant no small thing to 
break with the religious traditions into which one was 
born. So when the young Mohandas proposed, with the 
consent of his parents and an influential uncle, to proceed 
to England, for the study of law, his caste associates, find¬ 
ing abuse and threatenings of no avail, called a meeting of 
their caste-men in Bombay and excommunicated him. 2 

After three years’ study at the law schools of the Inner 
Temple in London, h£ was admitted to the English bar. 
Returning to India Mr. Gandhi began the practice of law, 
and continued his studies in the high court of Bombay. 
After eighteen months spent in this way, he was retained 

1 Pearson, ibid. 

2 M. K. Gandhi, An Indian Patriot in South America,’” by 
Joseph J. fiotfe, Baptist Minister, Johannesburg. With an Intro¬ 
duction by Lord Ajnpthill. G. C. S. I., G. C. T. E., etc., etc. First 
India* Edition, Madras. PJ09. Mr. Doke bases hia autobiographi¬ 
cal statements upon personal acquaintance with Gandhi. 
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by an Indian firm with a branch in Pretoria, South Africa, 
to proceed to that country and undertake the prosecution 
of an important lawsuit in which a number of Indians were 
involved. So it came about that Mr. Gandhi began, in 
1893, the remarkable experiences which made his own 
name and that of passive resistance familiar words within 
the British Empire, almost two decades before those now 
world-famous events in India for which this South African 
experience directly prepared him. 

His first day in Natal rudely awakened the Indian bar¬ 
rister to a world of color prejudice and racial hostility of 
which he had scarcely dreamed before. Says his biogra¬ 
pher: “He himself was a high-caste Hindu, the child of 
an ancient and noble race. His father, grandfather, and 
uncle had been Prime Ministers of their respective Courts. 
His childhood and youth had been spent in India, familiar 
with all the splendour of an Eastern palace* In manhood 
he had known nothing of colour-prejudice, but had been 
granted free access to polite English society. Prince Ran- 
jitsinhji was his friend. By profession he was a •Barris¬ 
ter, trained in the fine old English Law Schools of the In¬ 
ner Temple, called to the Bar in London—a cultured 
gentleman in every sense of the term. 7,1 Yet on the day 
following his arrival, as he sat in court wearing his* bar¬ 
rister's turban after Eastern fashion as a.sign of respect, 
he was rudely ordered to remove Ifis hat. Shortly after¬ 
ward, while traveling to Pretoria, he relied upon hi»sleep¬ 
ing-rugs in place of procuring a “bed-ticket," and was 
forcibly ejected from the train when he refusSd, having 
bought a first-class ticket, to ride in the second-class coach. 
Upon reaching the Transvaal, and continuing his journey 
by stage-coach, he again had to suffer for being «an Indian. 

i Doke, op. cit.j pp. 35, 36. 
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He was seated on the box when “the guard, a big Dutch¬ 
man, wishing to smoke, laid claim to this place, telling the 
Indfan passenger to sit down at his feet. ‘No/ said Mr. 
Gandhi, quietly, 'I shall not do so.’ The result was a 
brutal blow in the face. The victim held on to the rail, 
when another blow nearly knocked him down.” 1 At this 
point the passengers interfered. But the new-comer had 
some bitter lessons yet to learn. In Johannesburg he drove 
to the leading hotel, but found there was “no room” for 
him. In Pretoria the sentry kicked him off the “foot¬ 
path” in front of President Kruger’s house, while the Na¬ 
tal Law Society crowned the whole series of rebuffs by at¬ 
tempting to exclude him from practice in the supreme 
court of the colonies, contending that “It was never con¬ 
templated that coloured barristers should be placed on the 
roll.” But the court laughed at this silly objection, and 
he was admitted. 

Three years later, in the course of a lecture delivered in 
Madras Sr “The Grievances of Indian Settlers in South 
Africa,*” Mr. Gandhi characterized these experiences in the 
following vivid ^yords: “. . . the Indian is the most hated 

being in South Africa. Every Indian without distinction 
is contemptuously called a ‘coolie.’ . . . The railway and 
tram-officials . . . treat us as beasts. We cannot safely 
walk on the fo^t-paths. A Madrassi gentleman, spotlessly 
dressed, always avoids* the foot-paths of prominent streets 
in DtPrban for fear he should be insulted or pushed off. 
We are ‘Asian dirt’ to be ‘heartily cursed,’ we are ‘choke¬ 
ful* of vice’ and we ‘live upon rice,’ we are ‘stinking 
coolies,’ living*on ‘the smell of an oiled rag,’ we are ‘the 
black vermin,’ we are described in the Statute Books as 
‘ semi-barb&rous Asiatics, or persons belonging to the un- 
1/&#; p. 37. 
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civilized races of Asia.’ We ‘breed like rabbits’ and a 
gentleman at a meeting lately held in Durban said he 
‘was sorry we could not be shot like them.’ ” 1 

It was in such an atmosphere as this that Mr. Gandhi 
began his historic struggle for the rights of Indians in 
South Africa. At the close of the year 1893, as he was 
preparing to leave Natal for India upon the completion of 
his professional errand, he noticed in a newspaper that the 
Government was about to introduce a bill to disfranchise 
his fellow-countrymen in Natal. Perceiving that this 
would be simply the entering wedge for further disabilities, 
Mr. Gandhi urged his compatriots to make some concerted 
effort in defense of their rights. They confessed that they 
had known nothing about it, and it was evident that in 
their depressed and inert condition they could do nothing 
without strong leadership. But they were not only willing 
but glad to follow one whom they honored and trusted in 
the highest measure; so when Mr. Gandhi offered to draw 
up a petition they agreed to obtain the requisite signatures. 
This was done and the petition was duly presented, al¬ 
though it failed to defeat the measure in the legislature of 
Natal. But, encouraged by some admissions wrung from 
its advocates and the interest aroused in the public press, 
another petition, bearing ten thousand signatures, followed 
the bill to the imperial colonial secretary and prevented 
it from receiving the royal sanction. But the victory was 
only temporary, a substitute measure soon being formed 
to accomplish the same object by a different ro,ad. 

Nevertheless, the moral effects of Gandhi’s leadership 

•i 

i “Speeches and Writings of M. K. Gandhi,” Revised edition, Ma¬ 
dras, 1019. The work contains, besides the writings of Gandhi, 
biographical and historical sketches hv his secretary in South 
Africa, Mr. H. S. L. Polak, and “appreciations” and tributes by 
eighteen persoriages of international reputation in Englaittt and 
India. 
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proved to be of the greatest significance. The submerged 
manhood of the oppressed Indians was aroused, hope 
stirred for the first time within them, while the astonish¬ 
ment and concern of the ruling element in the colonies 
showed that they were aware that a new chapter had 
opened in South African history. 

It was Gandhi’s purpose to awaken the latent self-respect 
and “soul-force’’ of his fellow-countryman, and he pro¬ 
posed to do it by resisting with all his moral might every¬ 
thing both within and without the Indian community that 
was contributing to their degradation. This he recognized 
as more than the task of a day, and he went to work to 
effect a permanent organization among them. The result 
was the formation of the Natal Indian Congress, the Natal 
Indian Educational Association, and similar constructive 
work. 

When the* colonies became involved in war, in 1899, 
Gandhi, who had just returned from India with his wife 
and chiftfren, saw in it an opportunity to refute the charge 
that tfie Indian residents were lacking in loyalty and cour¬ 
age, and that they would run away when danger threatened 
the colony. With much difficulty he obtained permission 
to organize a volunteer company for any kind of service the 
Government might think the Indians competent to per¬ 
form. When the wa t ^ seemed closed to them it was opened 
by the dire need of the forces for assistance, and the In¬ 
dian Ambulance Corps was authorized. 

The Indians, on their part, fully justified their leader’s 
frfith, and a thousand, both free and indentured, quickly 
enlisted. We are told that they “entrained amidst scenes 
of unusual,enthusiasm,” 1 and were soon performing their 
duty with un^inching courage, even under fire, at the 
frofllt. An European* correspondent, writing from the 

i57. 
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scene at the time, reported, “ Their unassuming dauntless¬ 
ness cost them many lives, and eventually an order was 
published forbidding them to go into the firing-line.” 1 

In this we see still further evidence of the already well- 
established truth that no necessary connection exists be¬ 
tween lack of physical courage and non-violent propensi¬ 
ties. And once again it appears that martial courage is 
social rather than physical, an attitude inculcated much 
more than it is inborn. After the war these non-combat¬ 
ant heroes shared with the soldiers the temporary grati¬ 
tude of the populace. The prime minister of Natal spoke 
of 4 ‘our able and distinguished fellow-citizen, Mr. 
Gandhi.” 2 General Buller had already referred to him as 
“Assistant Superintendent” in the Medical Department, 
saying that he meant it as “ a title of courtesy. ’ 9 A mas¬ 
sive stone monument was erected near Johannesburg, paid 
for by public subscriptions, to those Indians* who died in 
the great war. Mr. Gandhi received a medal of honor at 
this time, and, when in 1906 a native rebellion* m Natal 
called forth from him a similar service, every member of 
his Indian corps was rewarded with a special medal struck 
for the occasion. 3 

After the war of 1899, Gandhi went to India for, an¬ 
other sojourn, and when he returned to Pretoria in 1903 
he found a new Administration in powe*r and himself 
systematically snubbed. This policy went so far as to 
strike his name from a committee, nominated by his own 
people upon request of the Municipal Council, £or a con¬ 
ference over Indian interests in the community. 

As Mr. Gandhi was settling down to the practice of his 

i “Speeches and Writings”; Mr. Polak’s sketch, p. vii. 

*lbid.; p. viii. 

3 “Speeches an*! Writings”; Mr. Polak’s^ account? 
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profession the Transvaal Government suddenly precipi¬ 
tated the struggle anew by promulgating various dis¬ 
abling measures, among which was an order for Indians 
to register, against immigrants from Asia. It was then 
that Gandhi began that career of leadership in South 
Africa, later to be continued in India, which has made 
liis name pre-eminent in the history of non-violent re¬ 
sistance. The “passive resistance” movement, as it was 
known in British territories, began September 11th, 1906, 
when he took an oath not to submit to the law, and “by 
speech, pen, and example, inspired the whole community,” 
says his biographer and former Secretary, “to maintain 
an adamantine front to the attack that was being made 
upon the very foundations of its religion, its national 
honour, its racial self-respect, its manhood.” 1 

Mr. Gandhi and many of his followers w r ere jailed for 
refusing to register under the terms of the obnoxious 
law, but General Smuts effected a compromise, according 
to which-they agreed to register voluntarily, while he on 
his part undertook to have the law compelling it repealed. 
The details of Jhe long struggle, covering the eight years 
extending from 1906 to 1914, cannot be rehearsed here, 
but attention must be given to only a few outstanding 
incidents. Aside from his numerous arrests, and his 
sojourns in the filthy Colonial jails, Mr. Gandhi made a 
journey to England Itnd India in the interest of the de¬ 
mand for repeal. At various times “provisional settle¬ 
ments” were made, but the contest was always reopened 
sooner or later. One of the principal bones of conten¬ 
tion was the head-tax of three pounds imposed on every 
Indian, and which constituted a grievous financial drain 
upon the fc sfender resources of these humble workers. It 
i/£<*.; P . XIII? 
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was in connection with this tax that there occurred the 
now historic “ strike'’ conducted by the Indian laborers 
under the leadership of Mr. Gandhi. # 

For some reason General Smuts had not succeeded in re¬ 
deeming his “promise/’ as Gandhi regarded it, to repeal 
the hateful law, despite the fact that the Indians, in their 
voluntary registering according to agreement, had even 
submitted to the indignity of having their finger-prints 
recorded as is done with dangerous criminals. 1 

Among the many picturesque incidents of Gandhi’s 
career that would bear expansion are the launching of 
his own magazine, Indian Opinion, in 1903, as an organ 
not only of the passive resistance movement as such but as 
a voice for the Indian awakening in South Africa in the 
largest sense. Another is the founding of the Indian co¬ 
operative, communistic colony at Phoenix farms, in 1904. 
At every turn in the great contest Gandhi was accorded 
the most reverent and devoted support of his countrymen 
in South Africa, except the solitary disaffection of a 
handful of fanatical enthusiasts, one of whom murder¬ 
ously assaulted him, unresisting and later unretaliating 
even by law, under the mistaken impression that he was 
betraying the Indian cause by his concessions in the in¬ 
terest of harmony. Under his leadership in 1906, when 
the resolution of passive resistance, which" would commit 
all its adherents to jail so long as the law remained un¬ 
repealed, was read in a meeting of Indians, “the whole 
vast audience of three thousand persons rose as one man, 
and shouted a solemn ‘Amen/ when the oath of Passive 
Resistance was administered.” 2 Ninety-five per cent of 
those at this meeting, and of the Indian community at 

1 Concerning this “promise” see “Speeches and Writings,” pp. 
X1II-X1V, and ^oke, op. cit., p. 65. 

2 Polak’s account, ibid.; pi XXXIV. ** 
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large, held firm under the test, some hundreds being con¬ 
signed to jail, but all presenting such an unyielding front 
that the Government found it best to offer concessions. 
They failed to resolve the dispute, however, which con- 
tinued with such determination that Mr. Gandhi and Mr. 
Haji Habib were able to declare in a statement issued to 
the British public at London, in 3909, that 4 'legal equality 
in respect of the right of entry, even though never a man 
does enter, is what British Indians have been fighting 
for, and according to the reports we have received from 
the Transvaal, is what some of them, at least, will die 
for.” 1 

Perhaps the so-called “Wonderful March” of 1913, is 
among the most colorful events of Gandhi’s picturesque 
career. It was instigated by the Indian women, whose 
marriages under Hindu and Mohammedan religious au¬ 
spices at home had been ruthlessly declared illegal in 
South Africa. Smarting under a deep sense of unde¬ 
served Misgracc and righteous indignation, the women 
picketed the coal mines in nothern Natal, persuading the 
men to strike .until this and other objectionable features 
of the law should be repealed. The response was imme¬ 
diate and general, and the final result was an army num¬ 
bering more than three thousand men, women, and chil¬ 
dren who marbhed into the Transvaal, determined to pro¬ 
ceed until they should be arrested and sent to jail. Mr. 
Gandhi took command of this blind demonstration, and 
saved it from disaster by his moral prestige and practical 
efficiency. It was a passionate protest of moral indig¬ 
nation, though without offer or act of violence, and when 
the march t ended at Charlestown the strikers were satis¬ 
fied to fifad themselves under arrest and returned (either 
to jpil or to 'incarceration in abandoned* mines), with 
1 “Speeches and Writings,” p. 57. 
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gladness, under the conviction that their demonstration 
would result in the appeal of the law sooner or later. 

Late in December of the same year, 1913, Mr. Gandhi, in 
the course of an impassioned speech delivered shortly 
after his release from prison, advocated a repetition of 
this method in the following words: “My friends, . . . are 
you prepared to share the fate of those of our countrymen 
whom the cold stone is resting upon to-day? Are you 
prepared to do this (Cries of ‘Yes’). Then if the Govern¬ 
ment does not grant our request this is the proposition I 
wish to place before you this morning: That all of us 
on the first day of the New Year should be ready again 
to suffer battle, again to suffer imprisonment and march 
out. (Applause.) That is the only process of purifi¬ 
cation and will be a substantial mourning both inwardly 
and outwardly which will bear justification before our 
God. That is the advice we give to our free and inden¬ 
tured countrymen—to strike, even though this may mean 
death to them, I am sure it will be justified.” 1 ' 

The long struggle, which the London “Times” declared, 
according to Mr. Polak’s report, “must liv\5 in memory as 
one of the most remarkable manifestations in history of 
the spirit of Passive Resistance,” was drawing to its 
close in 1914. Mr. Gandhi, in connection with the dis¬ 
cussion in Parliament and elsewhere in "England, just 
prior to the great “March” of 1913, above described, had 
accepted full responsibility for his advising the Indian 
community to resist the law. His plan, which, he held 
to be “of educational value, and, in the end to be valuable 
both to the Indian community and the State,” consisted, 
as be worded it himself, in “actively, persistently, and 
continuously asking those who are liable to pay the £3 
tax to decline to do so apd to suffer the penalties formon- 
i Ibid.; p. 67. 
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payment, and what is more important, in asking those who 
are now serving indenture and who will, therefore, be liable 
to fay the £3 tax upon the completion of their indenture, 
to strike work until the tax is withdrawn.” 1 

This, as has been shown, was his plan of procedure at 
the very opening of 1914, when he proposed the strike 
of protest for New Year’s Day. But the new year opened 
with a series of conferences with the authorities, a truce 
was declared, and the principal points in the long dis¬ 
pute were finally settled by the Indian Relief Act, passed in 
July, 1914, in the Union Houses of Parliament. Two 
weeks before this date Mr. Gandhi had written a letter 
to General Smuts in which he said, “The passing of the 
Indians’ Relief Bill and this correspondence (i. e. with 
General Smuts) finally closed the Passive Resistance strug¬ 
gle which commenced in the September of 1906.” He 
added that some of his countrymen had wished him to go 
further and resist certain legal disabilities, such as trade 
licenses, in the different Provinces, but he had counselled 
them ‘*to exercise patience and by all honourable means 
at thir disposal, educate public opinion so as to enable 
the Government of the day to go further than the present 
correspondence does.” Finally he expressed the belief 
that*a continuance of the “generous spirit that the Govern¬ 
ment have applied to the treatment of the problem during 
the past few months’* would make it quite certain that 
the Imdian community would “never be a source of 

trouble to the Government.” 2 

• 

Mr. Polak’s contemporaneous account shows the wider 
Imperial bearings of this struggle, when he mentions, 
among other, incidents, the enormous Indian mass meet¬ 
ings held in Durban, Johannesburg, and other parts of the Union, 

1 Ibid., p. XLVII. * % 

2 Ibid.; p. 72. 
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the fierce and passionate indignation aroused in India, the large 
sums of money poured into South Africa from all parts of the 
Motherland, Lord Hardinge’s famous speech at Madras, in which 
he placed himself at the head of Indian public opinion and his 
demand for a Commission of Inquiry, the energetic efforts of 
Lord Ampthill’s Committee, the hurried intervention of the Im¬ 
perial authorities, the appointment over the heads of the Indian 
community of a Commission whose personnel could not satisfy the 
Indians, the discharge from prison of the leaders whose advice to 
the Commission was almost universally accepted, the arrival of 
Messrs. Andrews and Pearson and their wonderful work of recon¬ 
ciliation, the deaths of Harbatsingh and Valiamma, the strained 
position relieved only by the interruption of the second European 
strike, when Mr. Gandhi, as on an earlier occasion, undertook not 
to hamper the Government whilst they had their hands full with 
the fresh difficulty, and when it had been dealt with, the entirely 
new spirit of friendliness, trust, and cooperation that was found 
to have been created by the moderation of the great Indian leader 
and the loving influence spread around him by Mr. Andrews [a 
prominent European leader in India] as he proceeded on his great 
Imperial mission. 1 

And so, to the accompaniment of farewell meetings in 
South Africa, and welcoming receptions 1 in London and 
India, Gandhi left the scene of his eight years’ experience 
in the assertion of ‘ 1 soul-force” as non-violent resistance, 
and returned to his home land, where still greater leader¬ 
ship awaited him, arriving at the c very opening of the 
World War. He was accompanied by Mrs. Gandhi, who 
had shared, and was destined to share, his struggles and 
his sufferings. j 

An adequate array of authenticated facts seems to war¬ 
rant the conclusion that Gandhi left South Africa vic¬ 
torious, in the sense that he had accomplished «his object by 
i Ibid.; p. xvii. « 
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the sole means of non-violent resistance, a method which, 
as we shall see, formed part and parcel of his deepest re¬ 
ligious convictions. Mr. Polak declared that “passive re¬ 
sistance has given for these disfranchised ones far more 
than the vote could have won, and in a shorter time. But 
above and beyond all this,” he adds, “is the new spirit of 
conciliation that has resulted from the hardships, the suffer¬ 
ings, the sacrifices of the passive resisters. ” 1 It was 
therefore a victory , not only without violence, but devoid 
of bitterness. 

We have dwelt upon these events in South Africa, not 
only because they are important in themselves, but for the 
further reason that one finds very clearly presented there, 
in more or less complete form, every element in the famous 
non-cooperation policy inaugurated and directed by Gandhi 
upon his return to India. South Africa was his train¬ 
ing-ground * for perfecting the weapons of non-violence 
which he has since employed with such astounding bold¬ 
ness aad success. To Western readers he seemed to de¬ 
scend full-armed with all the weapons of non-violence from 
the forehead of some Hindu Jove of paeifistic proclivity, 
but the student of his earlier career perceives that he is 
the legitimate child of history and religious philosophy, 
whether expressed in the ancient life of India or in the par¬ 
ticular experiences of his own career. He went to Africa 
a well-born and highly educated barrister, yet compara¬ 
tively unknown; he came away after eight years a leader 
of national importance, and destined to become a world 
figure of historic significance. Moreover, Gandhi returned 
from South Africa with a philosophy and a method of pro¬ 
cedure both relatively complete. In the preceding nar¬ 
rative this has been kept largely in abeyance in order to 
» 

p. xliv. , ^ • 
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emphasize the outward course of events in an objective 
way. It is now the intention to notice more carefully this 
philosophy and method. 

gandhi's religious philosophy 

During his student days in London Mr. Oandhi made 
a careful study of Christianity, as reflected in its living 
exponents as well as its literature. Along with * 1 quite 
eighty" other books,, he read the Bible from end to end. 
When he reached the “Sermon on the Mount" he ex¬ 
claimed, “Surely there is no distinction between Hinduism, 
as represented in the Bliagavad Gita , and this revelation of 
Christ; both must be from the same source." 1 Many years 
afterward, in a speech delivered in 1916, he recurs to this 
thought, saying, “The spirit of the Sermon on the Mount 
competes almost on equal terms with the Bhagavad-Gita 
for the domination of my heart." 2 In an interview re¬ 
ported by Doke, Gandhi is even more explicit. ' “It was 
the New Testament which really awakened me," he says, 
“to the rightness and value of Passive Resistance." 3 The 
same writer declares: “I question whether any system 
of religion can absolutely hold him. His views are too 
closely allied to Christianity to be entirely Hindu; and too 
deeply saturated with Hinduism to be called Christian, 
while his sympathies are so wide and catholic, that one 
would imagine he has reached a point where the formulae 
of sects are meaningless. ’ ’ 4 

iDoke, op. ext.; p. 38. 

2 “Speeches and Writings”; p. 243. 

s Doke, op. cit.; p. 38. Gandhi quotes the following lines from 
the Oita , as those which impressed him most deeplyi when a child 
at school: “If a man gives you a drink of water and you give him 
a drink in return, that is nothing. Real beauty consists in doing 
good against evil.” (“Speeches and Waitings,” p. 129.) ** 

*Ibid.; p. 93. 
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Doke’s interviews with Gandhi in South Africa led him 
to the belief that Count Tolstoy had profoundly influenced 
hinf, and that Thoreau and Ruskin had helped to form his 
opinions. He quotes Thoreau’s jail utterances in one of 
his speeches, but it seems that Tolstoy, attracted by Gand¬ 
hi ’s noble fight in South Africa, despatched him a personal 
letter of encouragement in which he said: “Your activity 
in the Transvaal, as it seems to us at the end of the world, 
is the most essential work, the most important of all the 
work now being done in the world, and in which not only 
the nations of Christians, but of all the world, will un¬ 
doubtedly take part.” 1 This is convincing evidence of a 
close spiritual kinship, but, according to a writer in the 
“London Times,’’ in December, 1920, Tolstoy wrote “A 
Letter to a Hindu” in Russian, under date of December 
14, 1908, which was translated in a German periodical at 
the time. In this letter, as finally rendered into English 
in the “Times,” occur the following remarkable sentences: 
“Do not'fight against evil, but, on the other hand, take 
no paft in it. Refuse all cooperation in the Government 
administration,, in the Law Courts, in the collection of 
taxes, and, above all, in the Army, and no one in the world 
will be able to subjugate you.” There is no evidence that 
this is the letter referred to by Mr. Ray, or that Gandhi 
ever saw it, bflt it is evident that, assuming its authentic 
character, the great Russian apostle of non-violence out¬ 
lined* the policy of non-cooperation in astonishing detail 
ten year^ before it startled the world in India under that 
very name, but not before it had been actually begun in 
practice by GSndhi in South Africa. 

The gist # of his indebtedness to Christian teaching was 
apparently summed up by Mr. Gandhi himself when he 
said#that the Sermon jn the Mount aroused him and led 
i Basania Koomar Ray, in ‘‘New York American’’; May 8, 1921. 
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him to recognize more clearly the non-resistance teachings 
in the Hindu literature, especially the poem known as the 
“Bhagavad Gita, ,, to which he refers again and again*at 
all the turnings of his career. His philosophical and re¬ 
ligious outlook are essentially Oriental in form and sub¬ 
stance, although so closely akin to the spirit of Christ's 
teachings that many Western observers have commented 
upon the fact. The essentially Indian character of his doc¬ 
trines w T ill most clearly appear if we allow him to state 
his principles in his own words. 

By birth I am a Vaislmavite, and was taught Ahimsa in my 
childhood . . . though my views on Ahimsa are a result of my 
study of most of the faiths of the world, they are now no longer 
dependent upon the authority of these works. . . . Literally 
speaking, Ahimsa means non-killing. But to me it has a world 
of meaning and takes me into realms much higher, infinitely 
higher, than the realm to which I would go, if I merely understood 
by Ahimsa non-killing. Ahimsa really means that you may not 
offend anybody. . . . [Nevertheless] It was. . . . mqst proper 
for the passive resisters of South Africa to have resisted the 1 evil 
that the Union Government sought to do to them. They bore no 
ill-will to it. They showed this by helping the Government when¬ 
ever it needed their help. Their resistance consisted of disobedi¬ 
ence of the orders of the Government, even to the extent of 
suffering death at their hands. Ahimsa requires deliberate self- 
suffering, not a deliberate injuring of the supposed wrong-doer. 
In its positive form, Ahimsa means the fargest love, the greatest 
charity. v 

We have here combined extracts from an articb and an 
address, both given in 1916. 1 Eight years earlier, in an 
address delivered before an audience of Europeans at the 
Germiston (Transvaal) Literary and Debating, Society, 
Mr. Gandhi had explicitly declared that “Passive resis- 

1 “Speeches and Writings’t; pp. 251, 2&7. * 
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tance was a misnomer. . . . The idea was more completely 
and better expressed by the term * soul-force/ . . . Active 
resistance was better expressed by the term ‘body force.’ 
Jesus Christ, Daniel and Socrates represented the purest 
form of passive resistance or soul-force. . . . Tolstoy was 
the best and brightest (modern) exponent of the doc¬ 
trine.’’ 1 

In this same South African address Gandhi held also 
that “no transition was . . . possible from passive resist¬ 
ance to active or physical resistance.’’ At the close of that 
struggle, in 1914, he wrote that the kind of “passive re¬ 
sistance” used by the Indian community “means truth- 
force,” and he held that it might be used “by individuals 
as well as by communities,” and “as well in political as in 
domestic affairs.” He then enunciates the “immutable 
maxim that government of the people is possible only so 
long as they consent either consciously or unconsciously 
to be governed.” In soul-force he saw a power able, if 
universally adopted, to “revolutionize social ideals and do 
away with despotisms,” but this new kind of revolution 
operated by suffering the penalties prescribed under the 
Jaw “long enough to appeal to the sympathetic chord in 
the governors or the lawmakers.” 2 

^This soul-force and truth-force, which he later combined 
in the term Satyagraha , 3 contains radical implications of 
which Mr. Gandhi was clearly aware before he left South 
Africa. It was during that period that he declared: “I 
am perfectly aware of the danger to good government, in a 
Qpuntry* inhabited by many races unequally developed, 
when an honest citizen advises resistance to a law of the 
land. But I refuse to believe in the infallibility of legis- 
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lators. ... It is no part of a citizen’s duty to pay blind 
obedience to the laws imposed upon him.” 1 

This clearly shows that Gandhi returned to India from 
his experiences in South Africa with a very definite con¬ 
ception of the ethical foundations and the socio-psychic 
processes upon which the methods soon to be applied by 
him really rest. He was well aware that they could be 
applied effectively in India. He may have held then the 
intention to use them in part, although events yet to trans¬ 
pire, notably the massacre at Amritsar, were needed to 
bring him to such a momentous decision. But in any case 
he did not return in any spirit of disloyalty or defiance, 
for, as he declared in 1918, at the end of his successful 
leadership of the laborers in the Kaira district, “A Satya- 
grahi sometimes appears momentarily to disobey laws and 
the constituted authority, only to prove in the end his re¬ 
gard for both. ” 2 

After the occurrence of events in India that made the 
name of Gandhi one for writers to conjure with' certain 
correspondents announced the horrifying discovery that 
the Gandhi revolution was really nothing less at bottom 
than an impious conspiracy against Western civilization 
itself! While there is room to differ as to how great a 
depth of wickedness is involved in such an attitude, parti¬ 
cularly on the part of an Oriental patriot, the scandalized 
reporter was not unsupported by ’facts if he had only 
known the history of the man. As far back as the year 
1909, Mr. Gandhi, writing to a friend, gave expression to 
fifteen propositions which are published in his 4 'Speeches 
and Writings” under the title, "A Confession of Faith.” 
Among other startling assertions he declared # that “there 
is no such thing as Western or European civilization, but 

1 Ibid.; pp. 1C3, 194. 

2 Ibid.; p. 188. 
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there is a modern civilization which is purely material. . . . 
East and West can only really meet when the West has 
th/own overboard modern civilization in its entirety.” 
If the general proposition is challenging, the specifications 
are even more so, for we read that “medical science is 
the concentrated essence of black magic. Quackery is 
infinitely preferable to what passes for high medical skill,” 
while “hospitals are the instruments that the Devil has 
been using for his own purpose, in order to keep his hold 
on his kingdom.” The conclusion is that “India’s salva¬ 
tion consists in unlearning what she has learnt during the 
past fifty years. The railways, telegraphs, hospitals, law¬ 
yers, doctors, and such like have to go, and the so-called 
upper classes have to learn to live consciously and reli¬ 
giously and deliberately the simple peasant life, knowing it 
to be a life giving true happiness.” He then goes on to 
say, “It is the true spirit of passive resistance that has 
brought me to the above almost definite conclusions,” and 
he glairfly says to his correspondent and friend: “If you 
agree faith me, then it will be your duty to tell the revolu¬ 
tionaries and everybody else that the freedom they want, 
or they think they want, is not to be obtained by killing 
people or doing violence, but by setting themselves right 
and by becoming and remaining truly Indian.” The 
student of his later career will find faithfully applied there 
the principles here formulated during his South African 
days: 
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NON-VIOLENT COERCION AS NON-COOPERATION 

W HEN requested by the Rev. J. J. Doke, in 1906, 
to send through him as interviewer a message 
to the young men of India, Gandhi wrote these 
significant words: “The struggle in the Transvaal is not 
without its interest for India. . . . Passive Resistance . . . 
may be a slow remedy, but I regard it as an absolutely 
sure remedy, not only for our ills in the Transvaal, but for 
all the political and other troubles from which our people 
suffer in India.” 1 Again, writing for the ‘•‘Indian Re¬ 
view” in 1909, he suggests that “for the many ills we suf¬ 
fer from in India, passive resistance is an infallible pan¬ 
acea.” These words have since proved to be prophetic. 
In the same connection it is interesting to, note that Sir 
Walter Strickland, Baronet, in a printed address to the 
people of England and India, in 1913, suggested that an 
excellent measure “would be as far as possible to boycott 
English justice by forming interracial arbitration com¬ 
mittees and settling your disputes as hauch as possible out 
of court.” The non-cooperation movement was therefore 
not without its very definite presages when Gandhi took 
ship for his native land late in 1914. < 

Accompanied by Mrs. Gandhi, he arrived in Bombay 
on January 9, 1915. They were welcomed with a great 
public reception, presided over by Sir Pherozshah Mehta. 
In replying to <the toast in his honor, Mr. Gandhi remaned 
iOp. cit.; p. 03. . 
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''they had also honoured Mrs. Gandhi as the wife of the 
great Gandhi. He had no knowledge of the great Gandhi 
but he could say that she could tell them more about the 
sufferings of women who rushed with babies to the jail and 
who had now joined the majority, than he could.” ‘ ‘In 
conclusion,” runs the report, “Mr. Gandhi appealed to 
them to accept the services of himself and his wife for, 
he said, they had come to render such service as God 
would enable them to do. . . .” 1 At a similar meeting 
of welcome in Madras he dwelt, with the consummately per¬ 
suasive skill which marks all his speaking and writing, 
upon the heroic spirit shown by their humble fellow-coun¬ 
trymen in South Africa. At the same time he stressed 
the harmonious union of the various Indian religionists, 
who realized in South Africa “what their destiny was as 
Indians.” 

In all this it*is apparent that Gandhi reentered the life 
of India as a marked man, toward whom the masses of his 
countrymen looked with admiring expectation. If the 
Government felt some uneasiness, this did not prevent 
the king-emperor from bestowing upon him, among the 
recipients of the New Year’s honors of 1915, the Kaisar-i- 
Hind # Gold Medal, in recognition of his unique services in 
South Africa. However, his beloved statesman-friend, Mr. 
G. K. Gokhale, took it upon himself to prevent a too pre¬ 
cipitate entrance into political affairs at that critical period 
in the life of the nation. Fearing that Gandhi’s long ab¬ 
sence migl# have led him to idealize certain aspects of 
Indfen life and to lose a clear grasp of reality, he won 
from Gandhi, w^iom he hoped to see become his own suc¬ 
cessor in public leadership, the promise to refrain from 
any utterance or^ public affairs until at least a year had 
passed* from his return.# This was # quite in accord with 

1 ‘‘Speeches and Writings”; p 80m. 
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the general policy of a leader of Gokhale’s balance, since 
this truly great statesman was accustomed to have his 
disciples study any subject five years before assuming to 
instruct the people concerning it. But in the present 
instance this precaution was partly due to the misgivings 
aroused in the mind of the practical politician and states¬ 
man by the very advanced views on Western civilization 
which Gandhi had recently set forth in a proscribed pam¬ 
phlet on “Hind Swaraj.” 1 

This promise was faithfully kept by Gandhi, who settled 
at the capital of his own province of Gujarat, where he 
founded his Satyagrahashrama, a boarding-school where 
the students were instructed in the usual academic studies 
and trained to the austerities of a self-supporting, ascetic 
life, in which the public service without hope of gain was 
held in view as the life career. It might be called “a 
school for passive resistance.” 2 

It does not appear, however, that Gandhi went into com¬ 
plete retirement during that year of suspended" judgment 
on public affairs. The annual gathering known as the 
Madras law dinner occurred in April, 1915, and Gandhi 
was specially invited to propose the toast to the British 
Empire, which he consented to do. The toast-master, no 
less important a personage than the Hon. Mr. Corbet, ad¬ 
vocate-general, introduced Mr. Gandhi as "'“a very distin¬ 
guished stranger, a stranger in the sense that they had 
not known him long, but one whose name they were all 
familiar with.” Mr. Gandhi, he remarked, was,a member 
of their own profession, who “had laboured strenuously, 
with absolute devotion for many years,” lor the consoli¬ 
dation of the British Empire, whose toast he had been 

1 See “Speeches and Writings,” p. xviii. 

2 Ibid.; xviik and 283-296. AshrarY\a he translates as ^“insti¬ 
tution.” Hence Satyagratia (passive resistance) Ashruma (insti¬ 
tution). 
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asked to propose. In his brief remarks, Gandhi referred 
to hjmself as “a determined opponent of modern civiliza¬ 
tion and an avowed patriot, ” a combination whose consist¬ 
ency had been often questioned. He therefore found it 
“the greatest pleasure ... to re-declare my loyalty to 
this British Empire.’’ This loyalty, he confessed, was 
based upon selfish grounds, namely that a passive resister 
could find the freest scope for his conscience under that 
Government, which was one of the very best just because it 
governed least. “Hence my loyalty to the British Em¬ 
pire,” he concluded amid loud applause. 1 

The story of the Indian revolution is a long and compli¬ 
cated one. At the time of which we are speaking the 
movement for self-rule, Swaraj, was about thirty years 
old. The Indian National Congress, an unofficial delib¬ 
erative gathering, was of some years’ standing, and Mrs. 
Besant was just about to launch the Home Rule League, 
after the jfian had been rejected by the National Congress 
of 19i5 # . 2 'Moreover, Hindu-Moslem unity was on the near 
horizon, the great Moslem leaders, Mohamet and Shaukat 
Ali, having been in internment since the opening of the 
war, the bond of a common hope and suffering thus being 
provided to bring about that close copartnership which 
they and Gandhi were destined to share. 

As for Gandhi’s activities, the reader of his “Speeches” 
next finds him telling, in May, 1915, of a census of hand- 
looms and weavers which he had recently been taking in 
the course* of his travels. This had to do with the Swad¬ 
eshi movement^ already gathering momentum, and having 
for its object the economic independence of India, espe¬ 
cially alon£ the line of the national dress and the related 

* Ibid.; pp. 201-«202. 

2 “Speeches and Writings* of Annie IJjesant,” tliiitl edition, Ma¬ 
dras, September, 1921 ;*pp. 33, 34. 
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manufacture of cotton materials. This Swadeshi move¬ 
ment, started by the Indian National Congress, has been 
very clearly defined by Gandhi himself, very near the 
time of which we now speak. In an address before the 
missionary conference at Madras, in February, 1916, he 
says: “After much thinking I have arrived at a definition 
of Swadeshi that perhaps best illustrates my meaning. 
Swadeshi is that spirit in us which restricts us to the use 
and service of our immediate surroundings to the ex¬ 
clusion of the more remote. Thus, as for religion, in order 
to satisfy the requirements of the definition, I must re¬ 
strict myself to my ancestral religion. That is the use of 
my immediate religious surrounding. If I find it defective, 
I should serve it by purging it of its defects. In the do¬ 
main of politics I should make use of the indigenous in¬ 
stitutions and serve them by curing them of their proved 
defects. In that of economics I should use only things 
that are produced by my immediate neighbors and serve 
those industries by making them efficient aria complete 
where they might he found wanting.” 1 This makes it 
very clear that the movement was not conceived negatively 
as a boycott of foreign goods so much as positively in the 
form of a revival and promotion of native industries. In 
a speech of the following year Gandhi referred to this 
census of his, and declared: “The har/d-loom industry 
is in a dying condition. ... If we follow the Swadeshi 
doctrine, it would be your duty and mine to find out neigh¬ 
bors who can supply our wants and to teach them to sup¬ 
ply them where they do not know how to proceed. . . 4 ” 2 
And this is what was actually done with such vigor that 
the charkha, or spinning-wheel, became the symbol of the 
whole revolution, being carried in state all beaecked with 

1 “Speeches and Writings”; p. 242,- ^ 

2 Ibid.; p. 247. 
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garlands through the thronged streets of Indian cities. 1 

At the close of his year of silence we find Gandhi or¬ 
ganizing the ryots of the Kaira district in his own province 
in a passive resistance movement, i. e., Satyagraha, against 
the payment of taxes which they asserted should have been 
suspended because of a partial failure of their crops. The 
struggle continued to 1918, when the passive resisters were 
released from jail and their contention accepted. 

Gandhi’s speeches and writings during the years 1917 
and 1918 dealt largely with the w 7 rongs suffered by In¬ 
dians in the colonies of the empire, especially those who 
went out under the system of indenture.' His relations 
with the Government continued to hold that character of 
mutual forbearance and respect which had always dis¬ 
tinguished them. In September, 1917, he publicly ex¬ 
pressed his gratitude to the authorities for their help in 
his efforts to improve the lot of the weavers. As the 
World War advanced he was found even actively coop¬ 
erating wi*th the Government in its effort to mobilize the 
resource's of India. At the Gujarat educational confer¬ 
ence, held in October, 1917, he delivered an extended ad¬ 
dress as president, in the course of which he said: ‘‘There 
is no,provision for military training. It is no matter of 
great grief to me. I have considered it a boon received 
by chance, but the nation wants to know the use of arms. 
And those who want £o, should have the opportunity.” 
Further on he remarked: “If anything western is 
worthy of t being copied it is certainly the western 
drill* . . . Nor need it be supposed that drilling is used for 
military purposes only.” 

While to some this might look like a compromise of his 

principles of noij-resistance, such an interpretation does 

not saem to be in accord with the facts. For Gandhi 
* * 

i Cf. “Literary Digest”; October 15, 1921. 
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blends unswerving devotion to basic convictions with sur¬ 
prising freedom in choice of methods. This may admit of 
a larger self-consistency, since one could hardly expect 
predictable behavior from such a strange combination 
of the religious ascetic and the cultivated man of affairs. 
The careful student of his career, as expressed in action and 
in his utterances, will probably agree that they indicate a 
man intent upon the redress of wrongs by the positive asser¬ 
tion of a spirit of resolute good will, called soul-force by 
him, and only incidentally concerned with the literal obe¬ 
dience to any absolute formula, either positive or negative. 
For himself Ahimsa, non-killing, is the one great principle 
from which there must be no departure, but he neither 
carries it so far as to make it identical with non -coercion 
nor refuses to make common cause in non-violent ways 
with men whose code justifies resort to Uimsa when 
they face a dilemma in which it seems the 1 lesser of two 
evils. These remarks are based upon the fact that Gandhi 
and the “Ali brothers,” Moslem adherents of A religion 
which finds full play for the sword, have worked together 
with great harmony, and the further fact .that he not only 
acquiesced in military activities during the war but posi¬ 
tively advocated the same. His position was stated f with 
the utmost clearness at the Gujarat political conference in 
November, 1917, over which he presided. ‘In his presiden¬ 
tial address Mr. Gandhi said: 4 ‘A* superficial critic . . . 
is likely to conclude that the views herein expressed are 
mutually destructive. On the one hand I ap^al to the 
Government to give military training to the people. *On 
the other I put Satyagraha on the pedestal*. Surely there 
can be no room for the use of arms in Satyagraha, nor 
is there any. But military training is intended for those 
who do not^believe in Satyagraha. That the whqje of 
India will ever accept Satyagraha is beyond fay imagi- 
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nation. Not to defend the weak is an entirely effeminate 
idea, everywhere to be rejected. In order to protect our 
innocent sister from the brutal designs of a man we ought 
to offer ourselves a willing sacrifice and by the force of 
Love conquer the brute in the man. But if we have not 
attained that power, we would certainly use up all our 
bodily strength in order to frustrate those designs. The 
votaries of soul-force and brute-force are both soldiers.” 1 

But he was prepared to take even more militaristic 
ground as the exigencies of the war unfolded. In a letter 
to the viceroy of India soon after the war conference at 
Delhi, Mr. Gandhi stated that it was in his desire to “make 
India offer all her able-bodied sons as a sacrifice to the Em¬ 
pire at its critical moment”; his purpose being to demon¬ 
strate India's fitness for full partnership in the empire. 
In July, 1918, speaking at a meeting of his followers in 
the district of Kaira, he argued that it “behooves us to 
learn the use of arms and to acquire the ability to defend 
ourselves,"’ because “there can be no friendship between 
the brave and the effeminate. We are regarded as a cow¬ 
ardly people. If we want to become free from that re¬ 
proach, we should learn the use of arms.” At this point 
he becomes an active recruiting-agent, declaring that “even 
if the Government desire to obstruct us in enlisting . . . 
it is incumbent 'tipon us to insist upon joining the army.” 
After explaining the Importance of such action for the 
moral regeneration of the nation, sunk in a sense of its 
own inferiprity, actual or alleged, Gandhi appeals directly 
to the women in his audience, saying: “To you, my sis¬ 
ters, I request fhat you will not be startled by this appeal, 
but will accqrd it a hearty welcome. It contains the key 
to your protection and your honor.” For just before this 

he ha$i declared, “to sacrifice sons in the war 4 ought to be 
• ® 

1 “Speeches and Writings”; p. 364. 
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a cause not of pain, but of pleasure to brave men. Sacri¬ 
fice of sons at the crisis will be sacrifice for Swaraja.” 

But the days of cooperation between Gandhi arid the 
Government were coming near to their end at the very time 
these utterances were made. In his “Reply to the Commis¬ 
sioners’ J issued some time before in the Kaira difficulties 
already referred to, he had declared it “the sacred duty 
of every loyal citizen to fight unto death against such a 
spirit of vindictiveness and tyranny” as he believed the 
commissioner had shown in the taxation dispute. His 
method of fighting was of course to be that of non-violent 
resistance, although he was opposed to forcing the use of 
that method upon others, by even so much coercion as a 
majority vote adopting it as a program in any assembly 
or district. At the same time he vigorously protested 
against the high-handed methods used by Lord Welling- 
don as chairman of the war conference held in June, 1918. 
Gandhi’s speech, delivered at a protest meeting in Bombay, 
was a defense of the Home Rule League, although he con¬ 
fessed himself not a league member, yet a home i uler, like 
every other patriot in India. This occurred on June 16. 
The July immediately following found him sounding the 
first note of non-cooperation. In the course of a speech 
in the district of Kaira, which seems to have figured as his 
strategical base, Gandhi complains: “Governments do 
not give us commissions in the Army; they do not repeal 
the Arms Act; they do not open schools for military train¬ 
ing. How can we then co-operate with them ?” 1 Scarcely 
more than six months after this question was asked in¬ 
augurated the great program of non-cooperation which was 
to astound the whole world. It came about in consequence 
of a chain of circumstances of which the following para¬ 
graphs present the barest outline. 

ilbid.; pp. 170, 182, 4*10. 
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The general movement for self-rule, Swaraja, in India, 
and its particular expression in the Indian National Con¬ 
gress, an extra-legal, voluntary organization, had been go¬ 
ing on, as has been already remarked, for a generation 
and more. During the World War the magnificent serv¬ 
ices freely rendered by the princes and people of India 
brought forth from the press and the statesman of Great 
Britain expressions indicative of a different attitude toward 
India and of a more liberal policy in the governance of 
that dependency. These utterances aroused high hopes 
among the people of India, and their disappointment was 
very great when these fair promises tended to fade and be 
forgotten as the war-clouds passed away. At the same 
time the policy of the British Government in India began to 
grow more stringent, partly on account of disturbances in 
the Punjab, that northwestern region most fully exposed to 
invasions then threatening from the West, and partly be¬ 
cause of some tendencies toward dacoity 1 and riot- 
ing.^ •• 

On the other side, the Moslem League, the Home Rule 
League, and the All-India Congress were actively agitating 
and organizing, as they long had been doing, for Swaraja 
and Swadeshi . But the internment of Mrs. Besant, 
along with many others of only lesser importance, had 
greatly strengthened the home rule movement. This, and 
Swadeshi , likewise, was in the vigor of its youth, and 
Gandhi’s movement for passive resistance, or Satyagruha, 
was becoming freely talked about as a movement capable 
of Jbeing expanded into a national program. Such was the 
situation when the Imperial Government, speaking through 
the secretary of state for India, declared that responsible 
government was the goal of British administration in In¬ 
dia. It was also announced that the English colonial sec- 
" ^ 1 
i An Indian word moaning acts of violence by armed bands. 
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retary, Mr. Montagu, would make a visit to India and con¬ 
duct a tour of inquiry and consultation. 1 

Mr. Montagu came, the tour was made, and remedial 
legislation, known as the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms, was 
promptly put forward by the Government. The moderate 
party in India favored these reforms, but they were not 
satisfactory to the more ardent elements; and when they 
issued in the form of the Rowlatt Bills a storm of opposi¬ 
tion began to break. Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, the eloquent 
poetess, declared that 4 ‘the visit of Mr. Montagu 
to India, his sentimental journey through the 
length and breadth of the land in the company of Lord 
Chelmsford, and their expressions of sympathy bore no 
fruit, for in one hand they held the sword and a cup of 
poison in the other (Cheers). They seemed to say, ‘Here 
is bread for you, but before you reach out for it you must 
drink this cup of poison to the dregs.* ” 2 

While these bills were under debate in the Imperial 
Legislative Council, Gandhi had toured the countiy in op¬ 
position to their passage. All the native members ‘of the 

1 Ibid.; p. 43. 

2 Naidu, “Speeches and Writings”; pp. 200-262. The following is, 

in abbreviated form, a digest of an abstract presented by Dr. Sud- 
bindra Bose: c 

1. The sudden arrest without warrant of any suspected per¬ 
son, detention without trial for an indefinite duration of time. 

2. Conduct of proceedings in secret before three judges, who may 
sit in any place, and who may not make public their proceedings. 

3. The accused is kept ignorant of the names of his accusers or 
witnesses against him. 

4-9. No witnesses, counsel, or appeal allowed the accused. 

10. Any one associating with ex-political offenders may be Sir- 
rested. 

11. Ex-political offenders must deposit securities. 

12. Ex-political offenders may not take part in any'political, edu¬ 
cational, or religious activities. , 

(Cf. “Home ^ule for India,” by Sudjiindra Bose, in “The^Open 
Court,” August, 1920; p. 409.) ( 
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council, to a man, spoke against them, but their protest 
went unheeded. At this stage, despairing of results from 
non-official opposition within the council, Gandhi appealed 
to the people by launching what has since been known as 
the Satyagraha movement, and, still later, as non-coopera¬ 
tion. In a communication to the press on February 28, 
1919, Gandhi commended the following “pledge” to the 
people of India: 

Being conscientiously of opinion that the Bills known as the 
Indian Criminal Law (Amendment) Bill No. 1 of 1019, and the 
Criminal Law (Emergency Powers) Bill No. 11 of 1019, are un¬ 
just, subversive of the principle of liberty and justice, and 
destructive of the elementary rights of individuals on which the 
safety of the community as a whole and the State itself is based, 
we solemnly affirm that in the event of these Bills becoming law 
and until they are withdrawn, we should refuse civilly to obey 
these laws and such other laws as a committee to be hereafter 
appointed may think fit, and further affirm that in this struggle 
we will faithfully follow truth and refrain from violence to life, 
persorf or property. 1 

This is the “givil disobedience” which became a house¬ 
hold word at the later stages of the movement. It is ex¬ 
plicitly ?wm-violent, and implicitly coercive , inasmuch as it 
aimed to cause the Government to withdraw this legisla¬ 
tion against its*will or judgment. It is, therefore, a clear 
case of “non-violent Coercion,” in the meaning of that 
term as used in this study. The student of Gandhi’s ear¬ 
lier caree^ in South Africa and in the Kaira district of 
India will find nothing new in it. It was, however, a very 
definite formulation of the principle, which he had al¬ 
ready tried and tested, to a new situation of such momen¬ 
tous magnitude as might well have caused a heart less 
stout^to quail. *Gandhj, while fearless, is not reckless. 

1 ‘‘Speeches and Writings”; p. 419. 
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He fully understood the significance of the situation. 
“The step taken/’ he wrote to the press, “is probably 
the most momentous in the history of India. I give my 
assurance that it has not been hastily taken. Personally 
I have passed many sleepless nights over it. I have en¬ 
deavored duly to appreciate Government’s position, but I 
have been unable to find any justification for the extra¬ 
ordinary Bills. I have read the Rowlatt Committee’s 
report. I have gone through the narrative with admira¬ 
tion. Its reading has driven me to conclusions just the 
opposite of the Committee’s. I should conclude from the 
report that secret violence is confined to isolated and very 
small parts of India, and to a microscopic body of 
people. . . . They have convinced themselves that the dis¬ 
ease is serious enough, and that milder measures have ut¬ 
terly failed. The rest lies in the lap of the gods.” 1 

Meanwhile, the adherents of violent methods were mak¬ 
ing sporadic outbursts in various parts of India, while 
insurrection by intrigue with hostile powers to'fhe north¬ 
west was believed to be brewing, especially among vast 
millions of Moslems. These were known to be aroused 
over the humiliation which the war and the treaty were 
about to heap upon the sultan of Turkey, whom,they 
revered as the khalif, or supreme head, of the Moham¬ 
medan world. At this juncture, as is ^everywhere the 
case, the advocates of physical force found their oppor¬ 
tunity, and, as is so often true, they demonstrated their 
essential kinship of spirit with their violent ^opponents 
by conducting a reign of terror in the name of law %nd 
order. 

The indignities and punishments inflicted in this en¬ 
deavor to suppress an essentially spiritual 'movement, 
inasmuch as it is profoundly nationalistic in chapter, 
*lbid.; pp. 417, 419. 
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by sheer dependence upon brute force, culminated in the 
appalling atrocity at Amritsar. 

It is no exaggeration to say, with a leading Indian pa¬ 
triot, that General Dyer was being used, though hardly 
aware of the fact, “as an instrument for burying with 
full military honours the British Empire as we have so 
far known it.” 1 

That this atrocity sounded the knell of British rule in 
India seems amply corroborated by the testimony of the 
Duke of Connaught, who was sent to India, as was the 
Prince of Wales more recently, for the express purpose of 
trying to regain, with the pomp of royal processions and 
related spectacular proceedings, that position of prestige 
which British power once held in the mind of India. 
But the duke was frank enough to confess: “Since I 
landed I have # felt around me bitterness and estrangement 
between those who have been my friends. The shadow of 
Amritsar m has lengthened over the face of India” 2 

Among the millions thus alienated forever from British 
rule, with all its acknowledged virtues and accomplish¬ 
ments, must be*reckoned the central figure in this sketch. 
We have seen that Gandhi remained a loyal supporter of 
the empire long after his return to India. The repres¬ 
sive Rowlatt legislation aroused his active opposition, but 
Amritsar, and kindred doings, completed his defection. 
In his “Open Letter to Every Englishman in India /’ 
published in December, 1920, he said: “So late as last 
December® I pleaded hard for a trustful cooperation. I 
fufly believed,* that Mr. Lloyd-George would redeem his 

1 D. N. Bannerjea in '‘The Venturer,” (London). The present 
writer received the detached article, “Mr. Gandhi’s Policy of Non- 
Co-operation,” froip a friend, and is unable to ascertain the date 
of isape. 

2 Quoted#by Basanta Koo&ar Ray, in ifNew York American”; May 
8, 1921. Italics mine. 1 
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promise to the Musselmans and that the revelations of 
the official atrocities in the Punjab would secure full rep¬ 
aration for the Punjabis. But the treachery of Mr. Lloyd- 
George and its appreciation by you, and the condonation 
of the Punjab atrocities have completely shattered my 
faith in the good intentions of the Government and the 
nation which is supporting it.” 1 

Meanwhile the non-cooperation movement, the strangest 
revolution in human history, had been launched at a 
special session of the Indian National Congress, which 
met in Calcutta in September, 1920. Three months later 
the program was amended and strengthened in what are 
known as the Regular Congress Resolution, or the Nagpur 
Resolutions, of December, 1920. The resolution is based 
upon the two fundamental propositions, (1) that the Brit¬ 
ish Government in India had forfeited the confidence of the 
country, and (2) that it should be brought to an end by 
the non-violent method of simply refusing to # cooperate 
with it longer. The program of non-cooperation was 
planned to culminate in “civil disobedience,” specifically 
in refusal to pay taxes for governmental Support. It was 
realized, however, that this drastic measure would subject 
the social order to a terrific and perilous strain. There¬ 
fore a more or less extended period of t discipline was 
seen to be necessary by way of preparation for the final 
stroke. 

In the subdivisions of the Resolution, as summarized 
below, the stages in this movement are clearly perceptible. 

It was proposed that, while awaiting the final signal 
from “either the Indian National Congress or the All- 

i In “India, the Organ of the Indian National Congress”; Decem¬ 
ber 10, 1920. A large section of the British Public, and some depart¬ 
ments of the Qovernment, did themselves the honor to disavqytr and 
condemn the iniquitous outrages of the mifitarists, but could not 
secure their official repudiation. 
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India Congress Committee .... effective steps should 
continue to be taken in that behalf: 

(a) by calling upon the parents and guardians of school 
children, and not the children themselves, under the age 
of 16 years to make greater efforts for the purpose of 
withdrawing them from such schools as are owned, aided, 
or in any way controlled by Government and concurrently 
to provide for their training in national schools or by 
such other means as may be within their power in the 
absence of such schools”; 

(b) by calling upon students above 16 to withdraw 
voluntarily from school and either devote themselves to 
the Non-Cooperation movement or attend national schools; 

(c) by calling upon school authorities to aid in national¬ 
izing the schools; 

(d) by calling upon lawyers to boycott the courts and 
favor arbitration of disputes; 

(e) t/y calling upon merchants and traders to sever 
foreign trade relations by a gradual boycott of foreign 
goods and the active encouragment of hand-spinning and 
other native industries; 

(f) by calling upon men and women everywhere to 
organize Committees, upon the village and provincial 
basis, for the promotion of the movement despite the self- 
sacrifice required; # 

(g) by organizing a band of workers to be called the 
Indian National Service; 

(h) by raising the All-India Tilak Memorial Swarajya 
I^und for financing the whole movement. 1 

1 The movement was not by any means merely negative, as its 
critics haye # asserted. Along educational, as other lines, positive 
measures were undertaken to offset the negative side of the program. 
Tlnw Mr. C. R. Das, of Calcutta, gave his entire fortune to found 
a National University, fne national #und, coming* mostly in small 
subscriptions, had reached three and one-half million dollars in 
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These Nagpur resolutions, whose adoption by the regular 
Congress has been reckoned one of Mahatma Gandhi's 
greatest triumphs, refer to the clear progress of the 
movement during the three months of its existence and 
express the confidence thus gained in declaring unequiv- 
ocably for Swaraj as the goal, which it is proposed to 
attain, along with the redress of the Khalifat and Pun¬ 
jab wrongs, “within one year." 1 

The scheme of non-cooperation as inaugurated by 
Gandhi did not include the boycott of foreign goods, but it 
did emphasize the surrender of titles. The revised resolu¬ 
tions at Nagpur add this special boycott measure, but omit 
the stress upon relinquishment of titles. Concerning this 
feature a contributor to the “Democrat" frankly re¬ 
marked: “With some exceptions, title-holders and place¬ 
men are generally possessed of a mentality, that cannot 
comprehend self-sacrifice for a great object. No rousing 
response was ever expected from their ranks to thq Ration's 
call." But the notable exceptions can be numbered b/ the 
hundred at least, and foremost among them, in both time 
and eminence, stands the famous poet, Rabindra Nath 
Tagore, who surrendered his title of English knighthood 
with these noble words: “. . . Knowing that our appeals 
have been in vain and that the passion o^ vengeance is 
blinding the noble vision of statesmanship in our govern- 

Bombay alone before midsummer of 1921.—Personal statement of 
Mr. V. D. Gokhale, a graduate student in the University of Chicago. 
The writer is also indebted to Mr. T. J. Cornelius, likew^e a grad¬ 
uate student in the same university; and especially to Hr. 
Sudhindra Bose, of the State University of Iowa, tvhose courtesies 
have been many and invaluable. 

i “The Revised Non-Co-Operation Resolution,” in The Democrat, 
Jan. 30, 1921. (An Indian newspaper) The actual work* of educa¬ 
tion and organization was carried on by the “National Volunteers,” 
authorized by t\e Indian National Congress, twenty beiijg elfibted 
by the people in each district. 
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ment which could so easily be magnanimous as befitting 
its physical strength and moral tradition, the very least 
that I can do for my country is to take all consequences 
upon myself in giving voice to the protest of the millions 
of my countrymen, surprised into a dumb anguish of 
terror. The time has come when badges of honor make 
our shame glaring in their incongruous context of humilia¬ 
tion, and I for my part wish to stand, shorn of special 
distinctions, by the side of those of my countrymen who, 
for their so-called insignificance, are liable to suffer a 
degradation not fit for human beings.” 1 

This particular feature of the non-cooperation pro¬ 
gram is of peculiar interest to the student of social pres¬ 
sure, inasmuch as it was held that this movement among 
the masses could “ refuse to give any social honour to the 
title holders^. . . [and thereby] reduce absolutely the 
social value of the Government service.” 2 This indicates 
a penetrating insight into the psycho-social basis of many 
institutions, and, along with the refusal to participate in 
royal processions and other public spectacles, it purposed 
to lay a very Keen ax to the roots of exploitation in some 
of its most flourishing aspects. The great trouble with 
this? method, however, is that the ax is too heavy for most 
mortals to wi§ld. Multitudes of men and women are ca¬ 
pable of dying nobly for a cause, but very few of them 
can forbear following the band, or at least from craning 
their necks at a procession. Nevertheless, this difficult 
feat of ^lf control was actually performed in India upon 
an extensive ^cale, as will appear below, and one reads 
of the Sikh soldiers returning their war medals in large 
numbers* afls well as of thousands of individuals who re- 

1 Quoted by Boffe, loc. cit p. 463. 

2 %he Bengalee,AugiAt 18, 1920, t quoting Miy Bepin Chunder 

Pal. • 
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linquished their titles. 1 On the other hand, the Madras 
Government announced in the “Pioneer Mail,” in IS 20, 
the statements of certain individuals purporting to show 
that they had been “compelled” to relinquish their titles 
by “a process of organized intimidation.” There is no 
doubt a measure of truth in this. If not intimidation it 
was non-violent coercion in part, no doubt. But it was 
doubtless also, along with the other provisions of the pro¬ 
gram, “a measure ... of suffering,” voluntarily self-in¬ 
flicted. 2 

With the adoption of the revised non-cooperation pro¬ 
gram at Nagpur the battle was on in full force. 

It is impossible, within the space of this sketch, even so 
much ai to touch upon the various phases of that great 
struggle, which, despite the utmost efforts at censorship, 
has riveted the attention of the world and \yhose ultimate 
outcome is even yet undetermined. It will be borne in 
mind that Gandhi had launched his Satyagrahamovement 
considerably more than a year before the Congress Resolu¬ 
tions of December, 1920, but with that action it became 
larger than the work of any one man. Opposed by Mrs. 
Besant and other able and influential patriots, it numbered 
others equally influential among its supporters. Mr.*’Ac- 
hariar, President of the Nagpur Congress, most vehemently 
opposed the Resolutions, believing fhat the Non-Coopera¬ 
tion program would plunge the country into chaos. On the 
other hand, Mohomet Ali contended that the “British Em¬ 
pire was dead and buried,” while his brothel® 1 Shauket 
Ali, declared that “the army was ready if ,any one would 
lead it.” The Non-Cooperators won, as we have seen, 
and the press despatches of Jan. 1, 1921, anriounced that 

i “Westminster Gazette” (London); November*’’17, 1920. Article 
by St. Nihal S*ngh. r * e ♦ 

a “Young India,” September 29, 1921. 
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Gandhi had been given practically dictatorial powers, and 
thgt even self-defense had been sanctioned. Whether it 
went to this length does not appear, but the London 
“Times” of January 4th, 1921, declared editorially that the 
Indian National Congress had “now discarded all pre¬ 
tence of being a body based on constitutional principles”; 
while on January 6, the London “Morning Post,” which 
had condoned and championed “Dyerism,” described the 
Congress session as an orgy of license, threats, and menac¬ 
ing suggestions. 

An editorial in the London Daily “Telegraph,” Jan. 3, 
1921, referred to the Indian National Congress as a gath¬ 
ering of “Indian sedition-mongers,” and stated that the 
delegates were at such odds that they “had it out in the 
lobby with loaded bamboo sticks.” This turmoil may be 
taken as typical of the situation for all India, for it is 
evident that’subsequent to the Nagpur Congress, if not be¬ 
fore, that land has been a seething caldron, the outcome 
of whose varied agitations no man can foretell. In so far 
as violence is concerned, we have to note that the Gandhi 
movement has been haunted at every step by that evil 
tendency, which has wrecked many a good cause before it. 
During his earlier Satyagraha campaigns which followed 
his return to India, particularly that of 1919, he had to 
contend with this folly among his adherents, and had 
clearly shown his mettle. Thus, in April of that year there 
was throwing of stones and obstructing of cars in Bombay, 
whereupon Gandhi protested to his followers, saying, “I 
.*. . suggest # that if we cannot conduct this movement 
without the slightest violence from our side the movement 
might have to be abandoned. . . . The time may come for 
me to ofter Satyagraha against ourselves. ... As against 
ouifcelv^s. ... I do not see wh^J; penance J can offer ex- 
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cepting that it is for me to fast and if need be by so doing 
to give up this body and thus prove the truth of Satyar 
graha. 7 ’ 1 

The disorders continuing, he entered a fast of seventy- 
two hours, with the warning, “beware that I may not 
have to fast myself to death.” 2 A few days later 
he announced a temporary suspension of the move¬ 
ment, April 18, 1919. In so doing he said: “I 

am sorry when I embarked upon a mass movement I under¬ 
rated the forces of evil and 1 must now pause and con¬ 
sider how best to meet this situation. ... I would be un¬ 
true to Satyagraka, if I allowed it by any action of mine 
to be used as an occasion for feeding violence, for embitter¬ 
ing relations between the English and the Indians. . . . 
The main and only purpose of this letter is to advise all 
Satyagrahis to temporarily suspend civil disobedience, to 
give Government effective cooperation in restoring order 
and by preaching and practice to gain adherence to the 
fundamental principles mentioned above.” 3 t • 

But since those words the massacre of Amritsar and 
other unforgettable wrongs had taken place, while his pro¬ 
gram had been revived and was now no longer his own but 
that of the Indian National Congress and of the All-India 
Moslem League as represented in the intrepid “Ali 
brothers.” He was being drawn into the ever-widening 
currents and cross-currents of a great national uprising, a 
prophet of non-violence who numbered among his followers 
not only a multitude who shared from the heart his abhor¬ 
rence of violence but also a great host who adhered to life 
program for the time from necessity, but who lacked only 
the weapons and the occasion to take to deeds of destruc- 

1 “Speeches and Writings/’ p. 466. h 

2 Ibid. £ v « 

a Ibid.; pp. 470, 471, 474. 
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tion. His influence seemed nevertheless to grow with the 
widening circle of his activities. Thus one reads in the 
periodical, “Hind,” for August 22, 1921, this tribute 
to his personal power: “This frail and solitary figure, 
travelling bare-footed, with the simplest clothing and way 
of life, a man who has learnt by suffering to be independ¬ 
ent of personal ambition and wholly free from fear, exer¬ 
cises a sway over his people unparalleled in history. He 
journeys, and at every station the countryside in its thou¬ 
sands waits to see him pass; he addresses a meeting and 
the place is thronged for hours before his coming; he 
visits a village, and as he sits cross-legged the people pass 
before him to gaze on him or touch his garment, or bring 
their children that he may lay his hand upon them.” 

In sharpest contrast to this is the cold indifference with 
which the Duke of Connaught and, later, the Prince of 
Wales were* received upon their ill-timed processions 
throughout India. Both were decidedly unwelcome on ac¬ 
count cfl^the enormous cost of their visitation, and, in the 
case <5f the latter, his visit was imposed in face of the pro¬ 
test of every .province of India. But such is the weak¬ 
ness of humanity for the trappings of royalty that it was 
expected that the revolution might in this way be bound 
with silken fetters and held with gilded chains. But the 
power of expanded boycott had not been sufficiently ap¬ 
preciated. The gaily caparisoned horses, the magnifi¬ 
cently howdahed elephants, and all the rest of that gorgeous 
paraphernalia which has figured as the resort of class-con- 
Vk> 1 in the past, particularly in the Orient, failed dismally 
to work its Aagic spell; for the multitudes failed to run 
out to see it. In other words, they failed to cooperate. 
And what is the use of the most impressive spectacle, when 
no ^>ne is there to be B impressed? So we read that “In 
Madras* when thq Duke landed,*the British Government 
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built platforms to accommodate 30,000 people, and there 
were only thirty men to greet the Royal visitor; but in 
another demonstration in honor of Mahatma Gandhi, fhe 
same day, more than 70,000 people took part.” 1 And so 
it was in many of the larger cities, the streets being almost 
deserted while the duke was passing through. But, on the 
other hand, we are told: “In Delhi . . . when Gandhi 
arrived a crowd of 20,000 took possession of the railway 
station and was permitted by the station officials to superin¬ 
tend the arrival of the train in which the popular leader 
was traveling. As he drove through the streets of Delhi 
there were crowds lining every thoroughfare numbering 
more than 100,000.” 2 

As for the visit of the Prince of Wales, conflicting re¬ 
ports concerning his reception have been given. In No¬ 
vember, 1921, despatches told of rioting in Bombay, on the 
occasion of the prince’s visit. The account exonerated 
the non-cooperationists but accused a Parsee faction. An¬ 
other correspondent blamed the “hooligan” elemfl&t hang¬ 
ing on to the skirts of the Gandhi movement, but joined in 
the charge against the Parsees. At the same time he re¬ 
ported the streets deserted, the city in mourning, and the 
reception ruined. A few days later Calcutta was reported 
as the scene of disorder, with the authorities accusing the 
non-cooperationists, while the prince was' described as 
mingling freely with the crowds! 0*n the whole the fact 
last named is the most significant of all, and warrants the 
assertion that the safety of the prince on this ill-tuned ex¬ 
pedition was assured only by the fact that the millions 
Indian people really are, as their leaders have declared, 
among the “gentlest” races on earth. On the other hand, 

1 Basanta Koomar Ray, in “New York American”; Ma^ 8, 1921. 

2 W. VV. Pearson, in magazine section, “New York Call”; 

September 18, 1121. * 
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the authorities are within the truth in blaming the non¬ 
cooperators if they mean that the frigid reception accorded 
the prince is the result of their non-violent activities. In 
fact, their intentions were not only announced but blazoned 
in huge posters and newspaper broadsides. 1 

It will be recalled that the Non-cooperation Resolutions 
promised Swaraj within one year. But as the tumult 
tended to increase with the passing months of 1921, it be¬ 
came necessary, time and again, to postpone the most 
drastic measure, namely civil disobedience or refusal to pay 
taxes or remain in the government service, in which it was 
planned to culminate. 

After his break with the Government Gandhi made no 
concealment of his desire to paralyze it in order to wring 
from it the justice his people demand, lie is quoted as 
saying frankly, “My speeches are intended to create ‘dis¬ 
affection ’ as si*ch, that people might consider it a shame to 

i“Tlie Servant,” (a newspaper of Bombay) for November 16, 1921, 
contained 3*|^uge advertisement which ran as follows: 

» . “REMEMBER THE LEADERS IN JAIL 
BOYCOTT BUREAUCRATIC WELCOME 
“His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales lands in Bombay on 
the 17th. instant to see, so we have been told, the country and 
to learn things for himself. The loyal duty of every patriot is 
to Help the Prince to learn the true state of things and this duty 
he will best discharge by thoroughly boycotting the bureaucratic 
welcome that ifj being arranged for the Prince.” (After some 
argumentative references to the khalifat wrong and Swaraj, the 
broadside concludes): * 

“Listen to what Mahatma Gandhi says, 

“1. Organize complete boycott of all functions held in the Prince’s 
borflur. 

Refuse to illuminate or to send your children to see organised 
illuminaflons. 

“3. Religiously refrain from attending charities, fetes or fire works 
organised for the purpose. 

“4. Publnm leafi^s by the million and distribute. 

“o. gee that your city wears the appearance of a deserted city 
onHhe day the Prince visits it.¥ > 
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assist or cooperate "with a government that had forfeited 
all title to respect or support." 1 But there could be no 
greater mistake than to confuse this with a condonemeflt of 
violence. In his paper, “ Young India," for September 22, 
1921, Gandhi answers a set of questions put by some sort 
of anti-non-cooperation committee in Barisal, and among 
them is one asking if he approved of the doings of persons 
who had been perpetrating violence while shouting his 
name. His answer was: “My ‘followers,’ I hope, are as¬ 
similating the spirit of non-violence. But if it ever comes 
to pass that they under cover of non-violence resort to 
violence, I hope to find myself the first victim of their vio¬ 
lence, but if by a stroke of ill-luck or by my own cowardice 
I find myself alive, the snow-white Himalayas will claim 
me as their own." Yet in the same paper only one week 
later he says, in reply to a warning issued by the governor 
of Bombay, that his Excellency “must know, that sedition 
has become the creed of the Congress. Every non-coopera¬ 
tor is pledged to preach disaffection towards tie Govern¬ 
ment established by law. Non-cooperation, though a re¬ 
ligious and strictly moral movement, deliberately aims at 
the overthrow of the Government, and is therefore legally 
seditious in terms of the Indian Penal Code." Yet, despite 
these politely defiant words, and many others of similar im¬ 
port, not to mention deeds, Gandhi was not apprehended 
until late in the spring of 1922, although many others, in¬ 
cluding Mohomet Ali, had been long before arrested, liter¬ 
ally at his side. In the autumn of 1921, the. All-India 
Congress met at Delhi, where Gandhi, accorcfmg to ^he 
despatches to London of November 8, declared it necessary 
to accelerate the movement by using all the measures in the 
non-cooperation arsenal. “This," he declared,d*embraces 
the policy of civil disobedience, which means civil revolu- 
i Pearson, ibid. 
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tion. Whenever it is practised it will end Government au¬ 
thority. It means open defiance of the Government and 
its laws. I will launch this campaign in my own district, 
in Gujarat, within the next fortnight. The nation must 
await the result of this example, which should open the 
eyes of the whole world / 9 

The congress committee pointed out in a resolution that 
only a little more than a month then remained of the year 
within which Swaraj had been promised. In view of this 
and the “exemplary self-restraint’' observed by the nation 
in its adherence to non-violence, the committee then au¬ 
thorized “every province on its own responsibility to un¬ 
dertake civil disobedience, including non-payment of 
taxes,” provided they would observe Ilindu-Moslem unity 
and all the other features of the non-cooperation program. 
So much for the individual provinces, but, as for the nation 
as a whole, fhe decision was that it must await Gandhi’s 
signal. 

Dyrii^f the next month, December, the despatches showed 
the Government taking a firmer stand and arresting greater 
numbers, with*the non-cooperators courting arrest and re¬ 
fusing to provide bond, with the intention, presumably 
of overtaxing the jails. At the same time Gandhi was 
reported as having postponed Swaraj until January 11, 
1922. 1 

The situation was # then at the breaking-point, with the 
police combating with armored cars the threatening mobs, 
whose rating soon caused the plan of mass civil disobedi¬ 
ence to be laid aside by Gandhi for the less inflammatory 
plan of individual and private disobedience. The order 
was given .that non-cooperators were '‘not to disobey in 
public, ftr aygrowd might gather and violence ensue.” 

1 Gk>rre|pondence from India of Thomas F. Rv^n, in “Chicago 
Tribune”; December 4 and 12, 1921. 
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Gandhi’s forebodings, hinted at in his speech at Delhi, 
seemed to be growing as the disorder increased, and so he 
was no doubt very willing to attend a conference of rep¬ 
resentatives of all shades of opinion which met at Bombay 
early in January, 1922. There he said, speaking merely as 
an informal participant, that he was prepared to persuade 
his adherents to abstain from hostile activities, provided all 
political prisoners were released and the round-table con¬ 
ferences came into existence before January 31; with the 
reservation that the enlistment of volunteers and prepara¬ 
tions for civil disobedience should meanwhile continue. 
And so it came about that at a meeting of the working com¬ 
mittee of the All-India Congress on January 19, 1922, with 
Gandhi presiding, a resolution was adopted postponing 
civil disobedience until January 31, or pending the final 
result of the negotiations at the round-table conference 
then in progress between leaders of all parties^s mentioned 
above. 1 

During an interview with an American correspondent, 
in February 1922, 1 Mr Gandhi admitted that mass civil 
disobedience had been abandoned on the very eve of its 
promised inauguration, because “the country was not 
ready/’ “The principles of non-violence,” he explained, 
“had not yet made themselves felt.” But he declared 
it merely a postponement, adding, “We wifi continue in¬ 
dividual disobedience and boycott.” • 

It was only a few days later that the India office in 
London announced through the press that Ga^hi had 
finally been arrested. This took place near Ahmedabai^ 
at his religious and political institute, de^ribed above. 

1 Bombay dispatches to “Chicago Tribune”; January 16 and 19, 

1922. ^ ♦ 

2 Mr. John Clayton, in the Chicago Tribune , Mar. 1st, 1922. 
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On his way to jail he exhorted his pupils and followers 
to ‘#work hard, tire not,” and to suffer steadfastly with¬ 
out violence . Along with a leading Nationalist arrested 
with him, he refused to offer any defense, and was 
promptly sentenced to six years’ imprisonment, without 
hard labor. About the same time it was reported that the 
leadership of the movement had passed to a Mohammedan, 
Abdul Kalam Azan. 

At the time of this writing, although Mr. Gandhi has 
begun his prison term, and thousands of his followers are 
flocking into the jails, it is impossible to estimate the ulti¬ 
mate outcome of non-cooperation, but we may say, 
entirely without regard to its ultimate fortunes, 
that we have here presented the most extraordinary 
manifestation of passive resistance and non-violent 
coercion in t^e history of the world. It is worth while 
to observe that, until these very recent movements in China, 

* Korea, India began, one had to say that the teachings 
of thdse lands on this subject had been entirely negative 
and individualistic, with no visible tendency toward those 
organized forms of mass movement which had given them 
an important place in the moral and social history of the 
West. But all this is reversed by non-cooperation, whose 
momentous importance is due primarily to the fact that it 
is preeminently a myss movement, by means of which, 
through a strange arithmetic, the socially negative effect of 
individual non-resistance is multiplied into a tremendously 
powerful %nd highly positive social force. If Gandhi had 
fmned to aroise the multitudes in simultaneous, con¬ 
certed, well-aimed protest, his teaching would have been 
as barren^)f*social results as we found, in an earlier chap¬ 
ter, that of Buddha himself to be. 1 But Gandhi has ap- 

1 See CHap. II, above • • 
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plied the principle on a national and historic scale which 
will give it permanent significance no matter what the par¬ 
ticular outcome may be. And so our story of passive resist¬ 
ance and non-violent coercion fitly ends in the ancient 
Oriental lands where it began. 



CHAPTER XXI 


SOCIAL SIGNIFICANCE OF NON-VIOLENT CONDUCT 

T HERE are obviously two or three possible types of 
response to the activities of other persons as they 
impinge upon one’s own interests. Aside from those 
in which one actively cooperates, or maintains an attitude 
of indifferent neutrality, there arise countless situations in 
which the choice lies between submission and resistance. 
The last named is the domain of conduct with which we are 
here concerned, and it also in turn presents two aspects. 
The first is tye case where the subject resists or repels the 
aggressions of others; the second is that where he seeks to 
modify 4£e conduct of others for the purpose of promoting 
his dwn ideals. While this often tends to merge into some 
form of coercion, such is not necessarily the case; since for 
one who resisfs or seeks actively to control the conduct of 
others there are three, and if our analysis is correct, only 
thr # ee, methods of procedure. These are persuasion, non¬ 
violent coercion, and violence. 

PERSUASION 

^Persulsion is that form of social action which proceeds 
fy means ofaconvincing others of the rightness or expe¬ 
diency of a given course of conduct. It may rely upon 
argumerfOtion, which is the recognized procedure to which 
the name is cffinmonly applied; or it may seek to convince 
by buffering. PersuaSon through suffering presents two 
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types. The first is that so abundantly illustrated in pas¬ 
sive resistance of the older, orthodox type. Perhaps noth¬ 
ing has stood out more prominently in our account of # the 
great passive resistants than their stress upon capacity and 
willingness to suffer. This suffering may be passively en¬ 
dured at the hands of others or self-inflicted, as in the 
modern instances known as the “hunger-strike.” In either 
case the method is to produce in the mind of the one ap¬ 
pealed to, i. e., the subject, a change of mental attitude 
without the use of coercion. In persuasion of the ordinary 
type he is convinced by a series of ideas or chain of 
reasoning. In persuasion by suffering it is done through 
the sight of distress which a word or simple act of desist- 
ance or consent on his own part would avert. When the 
suffering is self-inflicted for the express purpose of pro¬ 
ducing such a dilemma in the mind of the subject, as in the 
hunger-strike, this form of persuasion partakes of the 
nature of non-violent coercion, as explained below. But 
in the typical situation, where the suffering, •hile not 
self-originated, is passively endured, the subject is per¬ 
suaded and swerved from his course by a rush of admira¬ 
tion, gratitude, compassion, remorse, or other powerful 
emotion, while sometimes his hostile and threatening at¬ 
titude is suddenly changed into one of active benevolence. 
All this has been concretely illustrated and fully ex¬ 
plained in our earlier chapters, and the purpose here is 
simply to bring it under its proper category as essentially 
a form of persuasion. In a recent sociological treatise the 
psyschology of such situations is clearly formulated ^ 
follows: “A significant feature of sentim&its and atti¬ 
tudes is inner tension and consequent tendency to muta¬ 
tion. Love changes into hate, or dislike is transfofcned into 
affection, or humility is replaced by self-fssertion. This 
mutability is* explained <by the fact . . . that the senti- 
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ment-attitude is a complex of wishes and desires organized 
around a person or object. In this complex one motive— 
lOVe, for example—is for a moment the dominant com¬ 
ponent. In this case components which tend to excite re¬ 
pulsion, hostility, and disgust are for the moment sup¬ 
pressed. With a change in the situation . . . these sup¬ 
pressed components are released and, gaining control, con¬ 
vert the system into the opposite sentiment, as hate.” 1 

In the situation under discussion here, wherein the ag¬ 
gressor and passive-resistant confront each other, the men¬ 
tal movement is in the opposite direction, i. e., from hate 
to love; but it will be readily perceived that the process 
described is the same. 

In meeting the opposition of hostile social forces the 
typical passive resistant has always shown himself strong 
to suffer . Therein are seen his “tokens of power,” which 
have helpedfthe laws of crowd psychology to work often¬ 
times in his favor. The courage and spectacular suffer¬ 
ings of«#he unresisting martyr impress tremendously the 
imagination of the crowd, producing “a startling image 
that fills and besets the mind.” 2 In studying the re¬ 
ligious persecutions of earlier passive resistants, the fur¬ 
ther fact must not be overlooked that the infliction of pun¬ 
ishment and martyrdom is made a public affair by the 
persecuting authorities, in the very nature of the case. 
For they not only ^eek to impress the public mind but 
even depend upon the multitude to make the affair a suc¬ 
cess, altfmugh the people sometimes play a disappointing 
jprt from the point of view of the party of bigotry. Al¬ 
lard shows ** how it was the practice during the early 

Christian persecutions to make of the occasion “a spec- 

• 

i Park itnd Burgess, “Introduction to the Science of Sociology,” 
Chicago, 1921; p! 442. 

ale Bon, “The Crowd’*; p. 58. * * 

3 In his “Dix Legons sur le Martyre”; pp. 332, 333. 
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tacle and fete.” The crowd gathered around the scene 
of torture, he finds, were “not only spectators, they were 
almost actors: the crowd filled then a role analogous to 
that of the chorus in the ancient tragedy; it was heard 
loudly expressing its sentiments: many times even, as if 
unconsciously, it fell to it to distinguish the various moral 
aspects of the drama which was being played before it.” 1 
A sort of social dialectic is thus set in motion by these 
“men of ardent conviction” who have always exercised 
the power to sway the multitude. 2 The spectacle of such 
suffering for a cause may lead even the persecutor to reex¬ 
amine his own dogmas, if for no other purpose than to 
revel in their correctness. But reexamination admits new 
light, this modifies his view, and often the conquered be¬ 
comes in the end the conqueror; for so effective is this 
social indirection of the passive resistant in forming pub¬ 
lic opinion that eventually persuasion maj| become the 
wiser policy on the part of government. 

As a result of his striking devotion to principle, and 
his peculiarities, the image of the peace sectarian, as the 
symbol of a certain moral and social integrity, becomes 
impressed upon the public mind, figures in literature, art, 
and even in advertising, 3 and is of value to all concerned. 
It protects its bearers by capitalizing the past history of 
the sect for integrity and good will, and it inspires, through 
imitation, the same qualities in others. Thus, in the end, 
persecution, as “a short-cut to uniformity,” 4 goes down in 
defeat before the roundabout moral and social indirection 
of passive resistance. ^ 

It should be understood, however, that thi£> applies only 
i Ibid. 

2Le Bon, op. cit. ; p. 114. $ 

a For example, the various commercial labels exploiting the pic¬ 
turesque images of the Shaker, Puritan,, and Quaker. v 

* Cf. Ross, “Social Psychology”; Chap. XVII 
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to those few instances where a passively suffering indi¬ 
vidual or group causes, by such means, an assailant to de- 
sisf from his purpose, or advances an unpopular social 
policy toward final acceptance by society. It is to the 
process operating in such situations only that the term 
persuasion through suffering is herein applied. 

The forms of non-violent coercion described in the later 
chapters of this book constitute the purest, most typical 
examples of indirect action in the field of social behavior. 
They are the strike, the boycott, and non-cooperation, which 
last-named is an extension of both the preceding to non¬ 
economic relations. One and the same principle under¬ 
lies all these various manifestations, and that is a strategic 
recognition of the fundamental and indispensable impor¬ 
tance of cooperation in every form and phase of associated 
life. More vital even than this is its recognition that this 
cooperation necessarily more or less voluntary in every 
social situation and process, not excepting the grossest 
forms Sexploitation, oppression, and tyranny. In the 
last analysis the victims always gild their own chains, even 
where they do not help to forge them. No people on earth 
ever yet had the dignity and self-control to refrain from 
gaping at the triumphal processions of its conquerors, or 
to refuse to validate the master's aggressions by accept¬ 
ing at his own valuation the titles and honors bestowed 
by his hand. India ^as come nearest to attaining this high 
moral level, but even there it is apparently no more than 
a passing phase. Nevertheless the method has been util- 

* jd to a greater or less degree, as witnessed by the fact 
at the strike and boycott are quite familiar instruments 
of coercive social pressure. 

In all $h?se cases the procedure consists in the concerted 
withholding of*social contacts or relations residing within 
the ?onttol of the agents. The strike, as every one knows, 
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cuts off the employer-workman relation, while the boycott 
suspends the contact of buyer and seller. In all such 
situations the subject against whom pressure is Ming 
directed is presented a pair of real alternatives, provided 
the strike (or boycott) is correctly conceived and oppor¬ 
tunely carried out. To take a concrete instance, the em¬ 
ployer is given the choice between ceasing to purchase raw 
materials from non-union sources or to suffer the interrup¬ 
tion of the productive operations brought about by the 
withdrawal of his labor supply. Neither of these alter¬ 
natives appeals to his desires or his judgment, yet he is 
compelled by the situation to choose between them. In 
the example assumed no act or threat of physical force or 
violence is used against him, on the one hand, nor is he 
persuaded of the excellence of either alternative, on the 
other. He is utterly opposed to the idea of ceasing to 
purchase his materials in the accustomed g)lace, but he 
looks upon the disruption of his productive operations as i 
scarcely a lesser evil. Whichever he accepts of#he alter¬ 
natives, he remains unconvinced, either by the assent of 
his judgment to facts and reasons given in argument, or 
by a reversal of his emotional state, his sentiment-attitude, 1 
through the contemplation of suffering passively effdured. 
He is coerced, non-violently coerced it is true, but coerced 
nevertheless. « 

For many persons, perhaps to most*/ the word “coercion” 
has an ominous and odious sound; and this is especially 
true of those who might otherwise feel a special interest 
in non-violent procedure apart from coercion.^ In fact, 
we have noticed in earlier pages the argument of thcBe 
who condemn the strike in itself, no matter how just or 
peaceable, for the simple reason that it is a form of coer¬ 
cion. Moreover, even among those who do^cot lay so much 
i Cf. Park f^nd Burgess flp. cit.; pp. *451-490. « # 
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stress upon distinctly pacific and conciliatory conduct, 
there is a tendency to think of all coercion as necessarily 
involving the application of physical force. Such is not 
the correct interpretation, even in the common usage re¬ 
corded in the dictionary. Thus Webster speaks of coer¬ 
cion as “the application to another of such force, either 
physical or moral, as to induce or constrain him to do 
against his will something that he would not otherwise 
have done.” 1 This in itself disposes of the notion that the 
justification of coercion carries with it the indorsement 
of injurious physical force, but other authority, both lay 
and clerical, is easy to find. Thus De Maeztu contends: 
“Coercion ... is bad when it is used for evil purposes, 
as ... to punish thought, to put difficulties in the way 
of the production of wealth, and to impede the develop¬ 
ment of human values, either cultural or vital. Coercion 
is a good thing, on the other hand, when it sacrifices in¬ 
dividual ap^hy on the altar of national defence or the 
, progress of thought, hygiene, morality, or national 

wealth.'# A clerical writer likewise maintains that that 

• 

aspect? of a strike which consists in “the enforcing of 
certain demands is by its very nature morally indiffer¬ 
ent. ’ ’ 3 

It iS beyond dispute that the most righteous means can 
be used for the wickedest ends, and evil methods are often¬ 
times practised that good may come. Nevertheless, there 
is an intrinsic quality about methods, apart from the mo¬ 
tives and objects of those who use them, and it renders 
them unequally desirable in themselves. Accordingly it 
i ItalicJfcnine. 

“Authority, Liberty, and Function, in the Light of the War,” 
by Ramiro De ftaeztu, London and New York, 1916; p. 113. 

3 “The Morality of the Strike,” by the Rev. Donald Alexander Mc¬ 
Lean, M. S. T. L., New York, 1921; p. 44. This work relies 
mainly on the n%pal letters on social questions and other Roman 
Catholic authorities; it contains an introduction by the Rev. John 
A. Ryan,*D. D. • • 
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is here maintained that some methods, notably violence, 
i. e., the use of physical force in private hands for per¬ 
sonal ends, are essentially and incurably evil. On •the 
other hand, persuasion is essentially good, or at worst 
non-injurious, in itself. Government, in the political 
sense, is a combination of both the preceding, and tends 
toward good or bad according to the relative emphasis 
placed upon persuasion or violence. Non-violent coer¬ 
cion presents a less simple problem, since it combines the 
inherent excellence of non-violence with the more ques¬ 
tionable element of coercion, so that it, more than any of 
the other methods named, is good or bad according to the 
object sought and the spirit in which it is pursued. This 
makes it of first importance to understand clearly the es¬ 
sential spirit of passive, or non-violent, resistance. 

Willingness to suffer is inseparable from all passive re¬ 
sistance of the purest type; and a measure outlie same for¬ 
titude and self-control must be at their command who would 
successfully wield the related methods of non-vigjlent coer- 1 
cion. It is eminently right that this should be so, for thus 
only can the interests of society be secured. True non¬ 
violent coercion is, and ought to be, a two-edged sword. In 
other words, it causes, and it is well that it should cause, 
inconvenience and suffering to those who wield it, as well 
as to those against whom it is invoked. In this it is ex¬ 
actly contrary to violent methods; for a principal reason 
accounting for the appalling growth of terrorism in modern 
times is the unfortunate fact that the development of fire¬ 
arms and high explosives carries no automatic %heek and 
penalty for all who use them, as in the case before us. 5ts 
for the methods of non-violent coercion, particularly the 
strike and the boycott, the public usually stands more or 
less in position to determine which way the blow shall fall, 
that is, which party to the conti oversy shall auffet the 
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greater loss. It is well that this should be so, for it is not 
in the interest of the general good that any group of 
men should exert irresponsible power. So it constitutes 
a saving virtue of these methods that in the strike or boy¬ 
cott in their pure form, the voluntary moral, financial, 
and social cooperation of the public is required for suc¬ 
cess. When violence or intimidation is resorted to on 
either side, it constitutes a confession of weakness in the 
party using it, suggesting a lack of confidence in the ability 
of one’s cause to command the necessary support, or a 
greater willingness to inflict than to endure pain and loss. 
For these reasons, we hold that there is a most vital, sal¬ 
utary, and socially necessary connection between the open, 
truthful, self-denying spirit of passive resistance and the 
constructive use of non-violent coercion in any of its forms. 
This fairness and willingness to face the consequences are 
characterise# of passive resistance, whether its opponent 
be private parties or the state itself. 1 

The <#lflinching willingness of the passive resistant to 
bear his just punishment for refusing to obey the com¬ 
mands of the Jaw has been frequently alluded to in earlier 
chapters. It is safe to say that no true non-violent re¬ 
sistant ever entered into a combination to evade the con- 
sequences of civil disobedience, as in certain clubs for fine 
paying reported in an English legal journal. 2 For, as 

1 The position taken By the principal actor in the now famous Pebs 
Case was distinctly that of a true passive, i. e., non-violent and 
moral, resistance. “I had my own views in regard to the war, and 
I knew i#advance that an expression of what was in my heart would 
i&vite a prison sentence under the Espionage Law. I took my stand 
in accordance ♦ith the dictates of my conscience, and was prepared 
to accept the consequences without complaint.” Eugene V. Debs, 
in “The Century Magazine”; July, 1922. 

2 “Clulfi for Fine Paying,” in “The Justice of the Peace, and 

County, Borough, Poor Law Union, and Parish Law Recorder,” Lon- 
doif; Vdl. LXXXIV, No. # 8, February 21, 1920. # 
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the commentator on this phenomenon points out, 11 the ob¬ 
ject of the infliction of fines is to deter persons from 
breaches of the law which would render them liable to such 
punishment, so that it necessarily follows that when an 
offender has no longer to suffer the punishment, because the 
fine need not be paid by him, the object of the law in de¬ 
creeing the punishment is frustrated.” Such agreements 
are therefore held by jurists to partake of the nature of 
a conspiracy to defeat the ends of justice. But we have 
yet to hear of an instance where non-violent resistants 
have shown the least disposition toward such a purpose. 

The truth is that passive resistance and non-violent coer¬ 
cion are methods of social behavior that possess in theory 
the most extraordinary claims upon the consideration of 
all men and women who are actuated by a zeal for truth 
and social justice, unmixed with the spirit of hatred and 
reprisal. Indeed, it does not seem too much % affirm that 
here lies at hand, so far as its theoretical merits are con¬ 
cerned, the most just and powerful weapon conceivable 
in human affairs. If resolutely applied, in a spirit <5f un¬ 
swerving fairness, by populations or classes jjble to control 
themselves and to pay the price in suffering, non-coopera¬ 
tion seems capable of destroying every last program of 
tyranny and exploitation in the world. But, while the 
abstract truth of this can hardly be denied, it is valid 
largely in theory alone. In actual practice the strike, the 
boycott, non-cooperation, and every other program of non¬ 
violence is dogged by two mortal enemies, to ei^ier one 
or the other of which it is almost sure to fall a prey. ThqJ 
is to say, it either ebbs away through discou&gement and 
apathy, or flares forth into self-destructive violence. And 
the longer the struggle the more sure is its defeatcthrough 
the one or the other of these betrayals. Tn short, non¬ 
violent coercion demands a stronger self-control, *a more 
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enduring solidarity of purpose, a greater capacity for pas¬ 
sive suffering, a higher ethical development, than most 
human beings have thus far attained. It is capable of 
great achievements at favorable moments, but its victories 
must be swift, its campaigns not too long drawn out, and 
its field of operations more or less restricted. In the 
strike and the boycott, and all other applications of this 
principle, an unusually heavy draft is made upon human 
emotions and sentiments, whether of resentment, moral in¬ 
dignation, group-loyalty, class-consciousness, or devotion to 
a cause, all of which require a nervous tension greater than 
that required for the ordinary conduct of life. Non¬ 
violence, therefore, whether it takes the form of persuasion 
or coercion , seems too idealistic and exacting to accomplish 
the every-day work of the world. Yet both these methods 
are of greatest value when kept within the bounds set by 
the emotionafeSimitations of human nature. 

In connection with this tendency to rapid exhaustion 
on thg p#t of mental exaltation, another practical merit 
of the'political method appears. It avoids the overstrain 
on -feeling by combining the advantages of intermittency 
and permanence. In the periodical excitement of the po¬ 
litical campaign, the processes of argumentation and per¬ 
suasion have free play, and emotional tension rises, with 
safety, to great*heights. This, once registered at the polls, 
permits the feelings to relax, because they have thereby 
become more or less permanently embodied as the public 
will expressed in law or legal procedure, which endure 
b;jj # their own momentum until contrary forces accumulate 
in sufficient vcfcume for their modification or repeal. Thus 
the purpose of an hour of high feeling, when expressed 
through the 9 semi-rational processes of political procedure, 
may be countecl’on to operate long after the ebbing away 
of the eiflotions th^t attended its Origin. * 
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Because of these facts, among others, it may truly be 
said that the liberties of a people consist largely in its 
institutions, or at least in its accumulated culture. Of 
course no stupid and ignoble population could perma¬ 
nently maintain a high and free institutional life. Mr. 
Herbert Spencer was most finely right when he said that 
“ there is no political alchemy by which you can get 
golden conduct out of leaden instincts.” 1 Nevertheless, 
a rich social heritage will carry a people a long way, not 
only because of initial momentum but also because such 
structures constitute social forces in themselves. While 
it is not true in the long run, yet, for the time being, the 
culture, and particularly the political institutions, of a 
people may be better than those who created it. This is 
because it embodies in permanent form the experiences 
of the better moments of the social life. In fact, many of 
the permanent treasures of liberty, which stem to endure 
with the uncreated and impersonal stability of Gibraltar, ^ 
were really the slogans of some particular, locaWJMace and 
hour. For example, the struggle of the American colonials 
against Great Britain, was, as an earlier 3 chapter has 
shown, the protest of a very limited, commercially motived 
class at first, and it was directed against specific measures 
of trade which it sought merely to have repealed. Even 
after it was widened both in scope and purpose the struggle 
was for a long time very much in th^ nature of a political 
family quarrel. Yet in the course of events it was said 
that “taxation without representation is tyraipy,” and 
this has been enshrined in American tradition as*a univer¬ 
sal principle of freedom which moves on a fevel above tbe 
accidents of time and place. So will it be found with the 

1 “Social Statics and The Man vs. the Stateessay oi$*“The Com¬ 
ing Slavery.” ' 
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earlier principles, i.e., 4 'bills of rights,” upon which this 
one rested in part; and so will it be found with all that 
haws followed it. Struck off from the fire of conflict, and 
for partisan purposes, in an hour of high feeling, they 
embody truths and ideals that come to possess an eternal 
and universal significance, and are so accepted during the 
more placid times that succeed their stormy origin. Then, 
suddenly and unexpectedly, as in England and America 
under the shadow of the World War, they rise up to 
hamper and plague those who never suspected that their 
allegiance to those "sacred and immutable principles of 
freedom” was a mere lip-service. In such a situation, if 
those bending all their energies to meet an actual crisis in 
the world of action can hear this voice of the nation’s 
calmer and better reflections and permit it to rule even the 
passionate purposes of the moment, the traditions and in¬ 
stitutions will act as a balance-wheel, and its liberties will 
be preserved^ We repeat, then, that in this systematic 
Iblending^f the feeling and the remembering aspects of 
the sociar experience, this combination of partisan per¬ 
suasion and impersonal coercion, lies the strongest claim 
of the political method. 

It is» plain that, if persuasion and non-violent coercion 
must fall short of realizing the largest hopes of aroused 
and eager social crusaders, it is still more clearly demon¬ 
strated that the methods of violence offer infinitely less of 
permanent good. But in the processes of democratic and 
progressive government, the excellencies of all of these, 
as has bfya shown, are blended, along with some of their 
e^pls which it may be entirely possible to eliminate. There¬ 
fore, in so far as the cause of the masses of disinherited 
men makes Jasting headway, we cannot but believe that it 
will turn^f necessity toward the state as the one supreme 
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adjuster of all conflicting interests, and as the only agency 
wherein the social gains of to-day may be permanently 
funded for the needs of to-morrow. For this reason 
those whose sympathies are with the masses in their strug¬ 
gles will look with approval on their all too feeble en¬ 
deavors to gain control of government by the methods of 
public discussion and the ballot-box. This is the fruitful 
plan of constructive reform, by means of methods which 
no one can deprecate except selfish foes of democracy and 
of the general welfare. The proletariat have the numbers, 
if nothing else, to control the course of political action. 
All they lack is the political sagacity and the leadership 
to bring their voting power to bear in concert at the right 
point, and all things are theirs, within the limits of social 
possibility. The real trouble in the past has been that they 
have not enjoyed the support, even within the ranks of 
labor, of an organized public opinion, which is obviously 
the condition precedent to all effective legislation or other 
political action. The present rage for “direct jction” by® 
violent means is a misleading and fatal cry. Tne tfue di¬ 
rect action would be to get control of the state as the.su- 
preme agency of social justice, and the agenfiyVhich is sure 
to have the last word in the end, because it represents 
nothing less than the dominant, effective, public wilfc If 
the exploited multitudes, every one armed # with his ballot, 
cannot find the wisdom and the patience to capture the 
state in times of ordered peace, they will never hold it 
captive long by violence and disorder. 

In magnifying the state as the supreme agen0 of socml 
self-direction we are in no sense concerned^pvith the aeM* 
cacy of any abstract theory of sovereignty, or the exalta¬ 
tion of political authority for its own safee^ “ Sover¬ 
eignty, M as Professor Giddings forcibly* phrases it, “is 
never under any circumstances the? absolute powy tMoom- 
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pel obedience babbled of in political metaphysics. It is 
finite and conditioned.” 1 Our concern lies exclusively 
in the field of practical expediency and social justice. The 
state, about which there has been such a vast deal of meta¬ 
physical dogmatizing from Hegel to the present hour, is 
simply a state of the collective mind after all. Just as 
long as the preponderant opinion within a human popula¬ 
tion is marked by a unity of purpose which leads its mem¬ 
bers to pursue a common destiny and to maintain a com¬ 
mon system of law and order, just so long does the state 
endure. When the populace abandons that unified state of 
mind, rebellion, secession, or simply general disorder en¬ 
sues, and the state is dead. There is at bottom nothing 
more mysterious or august about this than the mainte¬ 
nance or dissolution of a debating society, except in re¬ 
spect to the spontaneous growth and imposing magnitude 
organization as compared with all minor 

this non-occult and thoroughly utilitarian 
;e and politics, the present argument is not 
impaired by the new conception of political authority ad¬ 
vanced by pluralistic thinkers. 2 Social reconstruction 
througfl the agency of the truly democratic state offers the 
one fiiethod which does not lure men to grasp more than 
they can hope tp hold; consequently, if they reject political 
methods in the outset # they will inevitably return to them 
in the end. The truth seems to be that with all its in¬ 
justices, and they are many, even the finite and imperfect 
stale of tft present offers the only way to just and endur- 
inPbenefits t^the masses of mankind; and to men and 
women with ballots in their hands there is no easier 

i “Studiemin the Theory of Human Society,” p. 270, New York, 
1922. * • * 

2“Jfethority in the Modern State,” by Harold J. Laski, 1019; 
“The New^State,” b^Mary Parker Foflett, 1920. • 


of the politic §£ 
groupings. ^ 
* In holc^g t( 
view ofc the sta 
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road possible than that of learning to use them unitedly 
and wisely. When a nation has once reached the stage of 
constitutional liberty and adult suffrage no short cut to 
social amelioration, through the exercise of physical force 
in any form whatsoever, can thenceforth be looked for; 
since beyond the point where real political freedom is 
reached the road of social progress lies straight, though 
long perhaps, through moral territory controlled by the 
state and the appropriate political procedure. Professor 
Small puts it well when he says: “The modern state is 
both a political organization and an economic system, but 
it is much more. The State is a microcosm of the whole 
human process. The State is the cooperation of the citi¬ 
zens for the furtherance of all the interests of which they 
are conscious. ’ 11 A state that is more than this partakes 
of tyranny, but one that is less paves the way to social con¬ 
fusion and loss. It is only for the permag|pt and para¬ 
mount serviceability of the state in this ^responsive as 
well as responsible sense that we conclud|| in these 1 
pages. 

Yet it must be confessed that, while we argue in theory 
for social progress by political methods, we witness too 
often in practice merely a political gesture; while'^he dy¬ 
namic economic and social forces, after more or less of dis¬ 
appointment and delay, continue their immemorial way of 
cutting directly across lots to the destined goal, but always 
at the expense of enormous suffering, disorder, and waste. 
One need not, however, embrace Mr. Herbert-iSpencer’s 
gospel of social despair, 2 but must at least admit that Jjhe 
ultimate and complete success of the legi0ative and po¬ 
litical method will have to wait upon the social and polit¬ 
ical enlightenment of the voters, and that methfgjfs of non- 

1 “General Sociology,” by Albion W. Small ; p. 226. Chicago 1905. 

2 Op. cit. % particularly the essays on “Tlia Sins of degiroitors” 


and “The Limits of State Duty.” 
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violent coercion seem capable of really constructive so¬ 
cial usefulness in the meantime, if used in that open, 
truth-asserting spirit of fair play and long-suffering for¬ 
titude which we have seen to be the hall-mark of non-violent 
resistance. Perhaps it is only through a working partner¬ 
ship of such seemingly incongruous forms of behavior as 
non-violence and coercion that the problems of social col¬ 
lision can be permanently solved. For the solution must 
be twofold in character, avoiding the devastating furies 
of violence and terrorism on the one hand, and the stag¬ 
nant and deadening unanimity sought by insipid sentimen¬ 
talism upon the other. Sociologists too numerous to men¬ 
tion have expounded the permanent and indispensable 
significance and value of conflict in social life. No normal 
human being could endure the horrors of perfect and un¬ 
interrupted agreement with all other human beings. So 
the problem JjL not how all conflict can be annihiliated, but 
how it can tW divorced from brutality and vindictiveness 
*®and r aisig| to higher and higher levels, more worthy of 
men £ud women who like to think that they have arrived at 
mental and moral maturity. 

To social coercion, therefore, the last words are devoted 
at the^nd of this investigation. As used in this study it 
starfls between private coercion on the one hand and pub¬ 
lic, i. e., governmental or political, coercion on the other. 
It is called social because its enforcing sanctions are neither 
in the personal use of force nor the appeal to formally 
constituted political authority resting on force, but to 
the conc&ed manipulation of the ordinary social relations 
dPdaily life^ Its treatment in connection with passive 
resistance is explained by the fact that the writer, in study¬ 
ing that jmbjeet, and perceiving that its essence, socially 
considered, *fc«n*ists at bottom in the rejection of violent 
mealfe, ^as brought tc f inquire tyw much r^om remains 
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for the positive effectuation of social purposes and ideals 
on the part of those who reject the use of physical force. 
This led to an examination of the strike, the boycott, and 
non-cooperation, particularly to an effort to understand 
their exact mode of operation when disentangled from the 
violent excesses that all too often accompany them. Ana¬ 
lyzed in this way these methods disclosed the fact that their 
effectiveness when successful is really due to a form of 
collective pressure which is most accurately designated 
by the term non-violent, or social, coercion. 

Its social importance for the future is hard to estimate. 
The large place such movements have filled in recent and 
even current affairs, both national and international, has 
been amply portrayed in the preceding chapters. In ac¬ 
tual operation as described, and also in theory, these 
methods seem capable of producing powerful effects upon 
economic and political affairs, without entailing the bitter 
and irremediable after-effects that spring ufpln the paths 
of violence. Yet even non-violent methods am capable 3 
of being unjustly wielded, and the reckless of the 
strike and the boycott may eventually force society to for¬ 
bid the appeal to this form of coercion. Moreover, wliile 
those who are most keen for the exercise of coercion too 
often find adherence to non-violence an unbearable <Aeck 
upon their actions, the convinced apostles of non-violence, 
on the contrary, are often equally repelled at the thought 
of coercion . In view of all these paradoxes and uncertain¬ 
ties it would be rash to predict the future importance of 
those principles, methods, and movements centdfcng upon 
the repudiation of violence, which it has be^i the attenJ|h; 
to portray in these pages. 
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